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CHAPTER I. 



MAKING A OOWSUP-BALL. 



THEY were Bitting under an apple-tree in the 
orchard. It was the time of year when 
the stately old pear-trees, illumined by the sun- 
shine, were a blinding-brilliant mass of snowy 
blossom, and when the apple-trees were crowd- 
ed and clouded with the earlier blooming of 
their delicately-tinted, girlish-looking flowers. 

It was under the rose-pink canopy of one of 
these apple-trees that they were sitting, making 
a cowslip-ball. Lionel had just said that it was 
easier to fancy that a crowd of fluttering, feiry 
creatures had settled lightly, for a time, upon 
the old tree, and would presently flutter away 
again, than to believe that these ethereally fresh 
and exquisite blossoms had come forth from the 
dry-looking, rugged, gnarled, belichened boughs. 

Viola, throned on a mossy trunk, that, from 
caprice or accident, had grown for some dis- 
tance along the ground before it had raised 
itself erect, bad her lap full of the freckled, 
golden-cupped flowers, of which, as she used 
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4 VIOLA. 

them, her childnsister — golden-haired, lovely 
little Rosie — kept bringing her a fresh supply. 
The string on which she hung her blossoms was 
held for her by Lionel, her lover, lying at her 
feet. Viola often looked off her task — often 
she looked, with such a happy, quiet light in 
her own, into the eyes that looked up into hers; 
often she looked round her, something of the 
same happy, quiet light over her face as if she 
loved all she looked upon. 

" I don't think I ever saw the sunshine fall 
with quite such a golden glory into such in- 
tensely green grass," she said. 

Almost at the same moment the child said — 
"This year there are such beautiful daisies, 
more beautiful daisies than I ever found before." 

She brought a few and laid them on her sis- 
ter's lap. 

" That is quite natural, Rosie," was the young 
man's comment. "This year I find things 
more beautiful-r-all things more beautiful — ^than 
I ever found them before." 

On Lionel Beverley's face there was, for the 
time, the placidity of perfect content. It was 
not often that even an approach to any such 
expression was to be found there, though it was 
a face that could look most radiantly bright 
and gloriously fresh and unjaded. 

" It is good to see you look happy." 
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Viola, so saying, bent down and touched 
with her lips the brow that often already had 
harassed her by its look of pained discontent. 
They were not quite ordinary young lovers ; 
there was something of brother and sisterly 
frankness and freedom in the relationship be- 
tween them, for they had known each other 
since they were children. 

" If you please. Miss Viola, I have taken the 
urn into the drawing-room, and your mamma is 
a-wanting of her tea. She wouldn't let me 
make it, so, if I was you, I'd go in at once, my 
dear." 

" Directly, Nancy." 

Looking up, and meeting the broad smile on 
Nancy's broad, high-coloured, and highly- 
polished face, Viola smiled too, and blushed a 
little. 

Nancy was an old, old friend ; she was as in- 
terested in Miss Viola's love affair, and as happy 
in its happiness, as if it had been her own. 
Her own one love-story was dead and done 
with (as far as this world is concerned) long 
years ago, and had left her very tender-hearted 
towards all young lovers. 

" We must finish our ball some other time, 
Rosie." 

Viola began to gather together the flowers in 
her lap. 
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" What a pity 1 It was so nearly done, and 
the cowsUps will die, Sissie." 

" Not if we put them in this nice long cool 
grass — here, just at the foot of this tree ; we 
shall know where to find them." 

" Perhaps mamma will let us all come out 
again after tea." 

" It will be Rosie's bed-time.'' 

" You and Lionel finish it, then, Sissie, and 
put it ''Oil my pillow. It will be so nice to see 
it there when I wake in the morning." 

" Perhaps we shall not be allowed to go on 
with it," Lionel said — " not allowed to go on 
with it without you to take care of us." 

« Sissie may always do anything she likes- 
it is only me mayn't, because I'm little." 

"Remember that testimony, Viola, to your 
power to do what I wish, if you wish. ' Sissie 
may always do anything she likes.'" 

" My power is not unlimited, Lionel, though 
the limits mayn't be in this child's sight. You 
don't doubt my always wishing to do what you 
wish me to wish to do, do you, Lionel f " was 
added, almost anxiously. 

" Oh I isn't that pretty I" cried Rosie, as the 
light evening wind shook down a shower of 
petals off the tree, firom under which they had 
not yet risen, upon her whjte firock and Viola's 
lilac dress. 
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" Isn't she like apple-blossom I" Viola asked, 
looking fondly at her sister. 

"It's a dear little fairy!" Jumping up, 
Lionel took the child in his arms, and tossed 
her up towards the blossoms. ** There, little 
blossom, go up among the other blossoms, and 
see if they know you !" 

"Don't make me spoil them — ^it's a pity," 
pleaded Bosie. 

He kissed her, and set her down, buj^aot till, 
with arms thrown round his neck, her little 
ladyship had very heartily returned his kisses, 
saying, at the same time, "I do love you, 
Lionel !" 

" This is an afternoon to remember I" he ex- 
claimed, drawing Viola's hand— she had risen 
now — ^through his arm. " I never saw anything 
so exquisite as the way those streaks and 
patches of golden sunshine seem to sink into the 
intense green only to shine up out of it. And 
then, Viola, just look at the sunlight slanting 
across* there, how velvety-soft and rich that 
trunk looks; and, as for the blossom, where 

it touches that It is difficult to believe that 

things as beautiful really have been before ! 
Viola, Viola, shall we ever see things as beauti- 
ftd again, ever see such another spring-time ?" 

She did not sptak, but her fingers tightened 
upon his arm, and she lifted her face to his. Her 
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face was pre-eminently sweet and tender, and 
yet had a soft, pure passionateness about it— the 
passionateness of intensity, not of violence, of 
feeling. 

"I wonder whether you would always, by 
anyone, be called beautiful I" Lionel said, look- 
ing down on her in loving meditation. " No other 
face in the world will ever be as beautiful for 
me, and yours is the sort of loveliness that will 
grow aiid grow, for it is the loveliness that looks 
out through loveliness from a lovely and loving 
soul. Yes, I think no one would say you were 
not beautiful : with those eyes, you, being in- 
wardly what you are, would be lovely even if 
you were not outwardly fair-favoured, so it 
seems to me. How often it is the other way I I 
have seen young faces that for form, and texture, 
and colouring, were perfect, and that yet re- 
volted me, because, looking through the eyes, 
one became aware of an inward ugliness looking 
out,* that, one felt sure, must surely wear the 
face more and more into harmony with its own 
ill-fa vouredness. Something of this I feel some- 
times about your cousin Caspian." 

" Poor Caspian I" 

*'Why I say your cousin Caspian, I don't 
know, however. She is little more your cousin 
than mine, not much cousiv to either of us, 
though she does so plentiftdly becousin us." 
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" You see, Lionel, it is natural she should be 
glad to claim what reputable connections she 
has. It must be dreadful to have one's nearest 
relations such people as she belongs to." 

"She does, emphatically, belong to them, I 
fear — not that they are so bad, however, I be- 
lieve, as she paints them." i 

" Lionel, you seem bitter against Caspian." 

" I have cause, Viola, for I know, though you 
never told me, that, for a little while, #ciot so 
very long ago, Caspian made you unhappy; 
almost made you doubt if I loved you. Wasn't 
it so?" 

A blush came to Viola's cheeks, and tears to 
her eyes. 

" I feel so ashamed to remember those days I 
It is true she did make me perplexed. She 
talked so much about you, and talked as if you, 
in some special way, of which no one else knew 
anything, belonged to her. It was difficult to 
beHeve she had no ground for saying sonfe of 
the things she said." 

" That was so like Caspian I But you do believe 
she had no ground? " 

" No real ground ; but I think she did deceive 
herself a little, though not to the full extent to 
which she intended I should think she was de- 
ceived. But, Liiffiel, I'm sorry that, even to 
you, I've said anything about Caspian. I'm not 
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just to poor Caspian. I can't, can't like her I " 

" You didn't begin the subject, Viola. As to 
you not being just to Caspian — Well — of one 
thing I feel sure, thak the instinct that hinders 
your from Kking her is a safe, a right, a true in- 
stinct." 

" Yet, Lionel, think how unselfishly kind she 
seems to be, in so many ways." 

" She is all %eemmgr 

" But it is difficult to see how some of the 
things she does can bring her any pleasure or 
reward, beyond what she finds in doing them 
for kindness." 

" She is not short-sighted. I don't pretend 
to understand her; of course, she is a mixture of 
good and evil. I don't pretend to understand 
her. I, only, would never trust her, and would 
beg you never to do so." 

** There's Caspian!^ cried Rosie. The child 
had not been near enough to hear what they 
were saying. « She's just going through the 
orchard-gate. I wonder how she got to be there, 
and we not to see her ; she was in the lane, the 
other side, just now. I saw her stop and look 
at you through the hedge. She didn't see me, 
because I was on the ground, picking cow- 
slips." 

Lionel and Viola exchanged glances ; and then 
looked after the slight, supple-moving, graceful 
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figure of the girl, who was now crossing a mea- 
dow, through which, and through a smaller 
orchard, a flagged path led to the garden. 

They talked no more about Caspian. 

Viola, reverting to what Lionel had just now 
been saying, said, 

"For your sake, Lionel, I should like to be 
completely beautiful. I know I am nothing near 
that. It is Rosie who will be that — ^with the in- 
ward and outward beauty. She w so good and 
sweet, the darling ! And, it seems to me that 
every day makes her more lovely. Her features 
are so delicately perfect — ^and her complexion is 
exquisite." 

** But she is far too young as yet for one to 
know what of these things will last. I wonder," 
Lionel added, by-and-by, "if ever you and I, 
Viola, shall have quarrels and misunderstand* 
ings, after the manner df most lovers in most 
poems and stories. They always seem to me 
stupid, unnecessary, easy-to-be^voided aflairs." 

"I never understand how people can love 
each other so much, and trust so little in each 
other's love, as they generally seem to do in 
stories. I can't feel it possible that we shall 
quarrel, or that we shall misunderstand each 
other, Lionel. I am not going to contend with 
you ever about anything, but to submit to you 
and love to do all you wish me to do. Then, 
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as to misunderstandings, it is not at if we had 
ever been strangers — we have known each 
other always, almost. I don't pretend that I 
shall always be able to understand you, Lionel, 
but I shall trust— always, always, always, al- 
ways 1 As to me, as to your misundei-standing 
me, there is nothing to understand. It is simply 
so natural — ^it is just, ' I love you.' " 

" My darling I" was at first all his answer, in 
words, to the quiet fervour of her words. Then 
he went on, "If we should have quarrels and 
misunderstandings, Viola, they will be no light 
matters — they will be heavy, serious, going to 
the root of our happiness. Your father says 
that my nature is over-masterfiil and exacting. 
Do you know, Viola, what I should propose for 
the preservation of the safe happiness of our 
love? — ^that you should give me always the 
most utterly unreserved confidence, and should 
yield always the most undivided and unques- 
tioning allegiance to my authority." He laugh- 
ed; and yet he had spoken with a serious 
urgency, " There is another, yet safer and 
happier and more natural provision for om* 
happiness, but of that. I have promised your 
father not to speak to you immediately," he 
added. 

"Why, Lionel, of course I hope always to 
give you utterly unreserved confidence and un- 
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questionings undivided allegiance ! The way I 
love you, gives me the feeling that I would like 
to gatker myself together into something I 
could lay in your hand, for you to do just what 
you please with ; not because T am reckless as 
to what becomes of me, but because I trust you 
so, Lionel — I trust you so I" 

The sweet face raised to his was most earnest- 
ly passionate as she said those last words ; both 
her hands clasped his arm. 

" That is right," he answered. " While you 
feel in this way, I do not think we shall have 
quarrels and misunderstandings. We shall im- 
derstand each other with too close an under- 
standing to leave room for the thin edge of any 
wedge of evil to get between us." 

" I hope so, I trust so, I pray so. To doubt 
you, seems to me as impossible as — ^I can't tell 
what is as impossible." 

He was holding the gate from the great or- 
chard into the meadow open; she raised her 
eyes to his as she passed through — laughing, 
liquid, loving eyes. Oh I what a happy, happy 
face it was I He caught her hand to him again 
the instant she was cle%r of the gate ; she un- 
derstood his face well enough to know why 
he did not speak. They went loiteringly, lin- 
geringly up the broad flagged path, through 
the meadow, with two glossy-coated Alderneys 
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in its ridi pasture, through the smaller orchard, 
up a flight of stome steps, guarded by crum- 
bling, belichened balustrades, surmounted by 
vases wildly overgrown, and th^i across the 
stone terrace and through the garden door into 
the house. Even here they paused, to note the 
rosiness of the light that warmed moss and 
lichen and grey stone, and deepened the crim- 
son of the great leaf-buds upon the walnut-tree, 
and made the rosy apple blossoms more rosy, 
and even tinged the snowy white of the pear 
blooms — ^paused to kiss each other, too, like 
innocent, happy children, kissing for very happi- 
ness in all this beauty. But children would not 
have blushed as Viola blushed, nor frowned as 
Lionel frowned, when they detected Caspian, 
with sidelong glances, watching them from the 
projecting drawing-room window. 
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CHAPTER n. 



TEA-TIME. 



*' TVEAR mamma, Fm afraid we're kept you 

U waiting," Viola said, as, at last, followed 
by Lionel, hats and shawls having been thrown 
down in the hall, she entered the old-fashioned, 
rose-scented drawing-room. 

" Fortunately, Viola, your cousin Caspian is 
here, or the urn would long have done boiling 
for the second time before the tea waa made." 

^^ I had no idea it was so late." 

" It too often happens that you have * no idea ' 
of just the thing it would best become you to 
remember." 

The lady lying on the sofa, whom Viola called 
" mamma," was Mn Dalton's second wife. She 
had lately fallen into seriously bad health — her 
voice was always querulous now ; and her face, 
which had had considerable beauty, was con- 
tracted by constant pain, borne fretfiilly. 

Lionel's colour and temper rose at hearing 
the tone in which Mrs. Dalton spoke to Viola. 
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" Isn't Nancy capable of pouring boiling water 
upon tea-leaves, Mrs. Dalton I" he asked. 

" Tear-making is one of the few duties of the 
young lady of the house in our rank of life, Mr. 
Beverley, and Viola should not neglect it. It is 
little enough of anything usefol that Viola ever 
does I" 

" There is a prospect for you, Lionel," Viola 
brightly exclaimed, trying to give a lauging turn 
to the discussion. " Mamma is quite right about 
the tea-making. It is one of my few household 
duties, and one I don't wish to relinquish to 
Nancy," she added. 

" I don't think anybody who lays down dog- 
mas concerning unimportant matters is quite 
right. One of the things that tend to make 
modem middle-class life the paltry slavery it 
too often is, is this close clinging to minute 
observances and petty conventionaHties. You 
will not readily convince me, Mrs. Dalton, that, 
Viola not being in the room when Nancy brought 
in the urn, it would not have been better that 
Nancy should put tea into the tea-pot, and pom- 
water upon it." 

The crimson deepened on Mrs. Dalton's soft 
cheek, which showed any change of colour only 
too distinctly. 

" You speak with rare contempt, Mr. Lionel, 
of modern middle-class life. I fancy, however, 
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that if Viola's father is weak and foolish enough 
to give in to your wishes, the time is not far 
distant when you may both feel the need of 
some of its comforts, and the danger of sinking 
below its level." 

" We shall feel the need of nothing while we 
have each other, mamma, and Lionel can never 
sink below the level of a true gentleman." An- 
swering thus, with an indignant warmth and 
flush, Viola turned beseeching eyes upon Lionel. 
He yielded to their entreaty. Instead of speak- 
ing the stinging words that were on his Kps, he 
said to Mrs. Dalton, with the irresistible sweet- 
ness that at times, nobody ever denied, however 
disagreeable and priggish they thought him at 
other times, characterized his manner, 

" Let me, at all events, just now be the means 
of ministering to you some of those comforts 
you prophesy we may live to need." He set a 
small table beside her couch, and brought her 
t^a, sugar, cream, toast, the yellow, cowslip- 
flavoured butter — all she needed. She accepted 
his attentions half-suUenly. 

" Where is papa, and where is Eosie ?" Viola 
asked. 

" Caspian is gone to call your papa, and to see 
to Rosie's being got ready for tea." 

" Why does Caspian do tbatf mammal Rosie 
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always goes to Nancy. To attend to Rosie is 
one of Nancy's pleasures." 

" Caspian likes to be useftd. It is such a good 
thing for a woman to Uke to be useful, that I 
don't like to refuse to let her do things. Poor 
dear girl, she never seems happy unless she is 
employed doing something for somebody. I 
never knew a more helpful creature. What a 
difference there is in yoimg people ! Her hus- 
band will have a useful wife." 

Viola's hand, softly laid on Lionel's arm, again 
begged his patience. At that moment Caspian, 
in Mr. Dalton's study, while helping him, a little 
to his confusion and annoyance, to pick up the 
books scattered on the chairs and on the floor, 
and to replace them on the shelves, was saying, 

" Ah I uncle, how happy the world would be, 
and especially all the young lovers in it, if all 
fathers were as indulgent as you are !" 

" Eh ! What did you say, Caspian ?" 

She repeated what she had said. Hunting 
out some passage in which he wished to place a 
mark, he answered absently, 

" I don't know that I'm so unusually indul- 
gent. I don't know that I am. I don't know 
that 1 do anything different fr6m what any 
father would do." 

** You dear, deUghtfiil, simple-minded uncle I 
Now, do you suppose that any father " 
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** All ! at last, here it is I I beg your pardon, 
Caspian, what did you say?" 

" I only asked, uncle, or rather wad going to 
ask, if you really believe that any father would 
allow his daughter — I might say any other 
father — would allow his daughter to be so en- 
tirely engrossed by her lover, to give herself up 
to him so completely, to live for him so entirely 
as Viola does for Lionel? I have heard so 
many people remark upon the way in which 
Viola and Lionel walk, and ride, and drive to- 
gether, from morning to night, that I know it 
can't be the usual thing, or it wouldn't be so 
much noticed." 

Mr. Dalton paused before putting into its 
place on the shelf a heavy volume he had in his 
hand. . He lifted his mild eyes to Caspian's, and 
in his face was as much sternness as he could 
easily command. 

" I trust my future son-in-law. I respect him. 
Neither Lionel nor Viola are ordinary young 
people. It is not any father who has a daughter 
like Viola !" 

*' Dear uncle, you speak as if you thought I 
meant to blame you. A thing I wouldn't, under 
any circumstances, presume to do. I was merely 
thinking what I began by saying how much 
happier the world would be, and especially all 
the lovers in it, if more peopl^ acted as you 
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are doing." And Caspian sighed. Then, fancy- 
ing that Mr. Dalton still looked at her with dis- 
pleasure, she took his hand in hers, and stooped 
her lips to it, ** Oh I if I had such a father as 
you are, such a brother as Lionel would be, in- 
stead of ^" 

**Poor child! poor child I" He patted her 
cheek, which in spite of her effort that it should 
not do so, shrank a little from the hot dusty 
hand; for Caspian's was a luxuriously dainty 
nature. 

" Go and tell them not to wait tea, but that 
I will come directly. I must just wash my 
hands. I beg your pardon, child, for touching 
you while they are in their present state— I had 
forgotten. However, it is but book-dust." 

She made a gesture as if she would again 
have raised his hand to her lips, or stooped her 
lips to his hand ; but he would not allow it. 

" A girl should never be talked about," solilo- 
quised Mr. Dalton when she had left him. 
" Poor things, what a pity it seems to interfere 
with them — in any way, to check their fiill hap- 
piness ; but, perhaps, it is not the exactly right 
and wise and prudent thing that they should 
have such absolute liberty to be always alone 
together. Caspian might, sometimes, be with 
them. It would be better she should be some- 
times with them. She meant something more 
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than she said — ^what could she have meant ? I 
wish she wonld speak out." 

" Papa, I seem hardly to have seen you all 
day I" was Viola's exclamation, as she jumped 
up when Mr. Dalton entered the room, to throw 
her arms round his neck, and kiss his gentle, 
thoughtful face. 

" And whose fault is that, pussie ?" 

" You may well ask that, Mr. Dalton 1" com- 
mented his wife. 

"Mine — mine — ^minel" a kiss at each word; 
then a whispered — "We have had such a lovely, 
happy day, papa I" 

Lionel, too, had risen on Mr. Dalton's en- 
trance. They exchanged a hearty hand-shake, 
and Lionel set Mr. Dalton's chair, on the other 
side of Viola to that on which he had his own. 

Before seating himself, Mr. Dalton went to 
his wife's sofa, to kiss her cheek and ask after 
her health. 

She answered hhn both complainingly and 
reproachfully, as if he were to blame for her 
suffering; adding, "One might die without your 
knowing anything about it." She had often 
lately said to him, " I can't think what you 
wanted with a wife, Mr. Dalton I" And he had 
not spoken the answer that rose to his lips, "Nor 
I either I" 

" You look tired, dear uncle," Caspian said, 
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in her soft caressing way, as Mr. Dalton rubbed 
his hands over his eyes and forehead. 

" Rubbing off the book-dust, that is all, child. 
My old eyes do get tired." 

" Oldj indeed I Uncle, why don't you let me 
be of use to you ? You know how much time I 
have on my hands. I should dearly like to be 
of use to you, and to save your poor eyes." 

'^ If anybody could have been of use to me in 
that way, Caspian, Viola would have been so. 
She has often begged to be allowed to try and 
help me. But, thank you, I must go on alone, 
in my own way. I can't do with assistance." 

" I hope you did not for a moment think that 
I doubted Viola's willingness to be of use to 
you ; but just now, of course, naturally Viola is 
much occupied." 

Caspian appeared to be "much occupied" with 
Mr. Dalton, Mrs. Dalton, Rosie — everyone except 
Lionel and Viola — ^yet no look or word they ex- 
changed escaped her ; and when Viola's hand, 
after it had performed all the Kttle services of 
the tea-table, put itself into Lionel's, Caspian's 
fingers so tightened their grasp of Rosie's, that 
the child looked up in her face in surprise ; at 
which Caspian stooped and kissed her, at which 
the child shrank a little away. 

"Why do you all sit there at the table t Why 
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not Bend the tea away, Viola, if everyone has 
finished?" 

It was Mrs. Dalton who spoke. 

Caspian rose immediately and rang the bell. 

Viola said, " I believe, mamma, we were all, 
most contentedly, looking out of the window. 
What an exquisite evening it is 1 If we hadn't 
been so quiet, we shouldn't have had that 
thrush's song ; and every moment I am expect- 
ing to hear the nightingale begin. I know it is 
early, but everything is so wonderful this 
spring." 

Mr. Dalton smiled a little sadly into his 
daughter's beaming face. 

"Viola, dear child, how old are you? — or, 
rather, how young ?" 

" Seventeen, papa. I was seventeen on my 
birthday — just a week ago." 

" Only seventeen 1" 

"Why does that make you sigh, papa? I 
feel glad to be so young — glad to have so much 
of my life before me to be happy in 1" 

" It is right you should feel so." 

Silence fell, broken by Lionel's proposing to 
Viola that, if she were not tired, they should 
try to get to the top of the hill to see the sun set^ 

" Out again 1 Isn't it a little late, my dear?" 
from Mr. Dalton. 
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" Tired 1 She must be tired to death I" from 
Mrs. Dalton. " You will make her quite ill if 
you don't take care, Mr. Beverley. Not one 
half-hour, except at meal-times, has she been in 
the house to-day. You haven't the slightest 
consideration." 

" I doubt if we were ever meant to live in 
houses," answered Viola gaily. " As to being 
tired, Lionel understands that I don't know 
what it is to be tired of being outdoors in such 
exquisite weather, at such an exquisite time of 
year — and with him 1" That added both shyly 
and bravely. The shyness was at expressing 
her own feeling so frankly ; the boldness was in 
defence of Lionel. She ran to fetch hat and 
shawl. She stooped over her father, to rub her 
cheek against his before she went out. 

Lionel looked back as he left the room — ^went 
back into it to pick up Viola's glove. As he 
did so, the thought crossed him that a con- 
ference of those three left behind would not be 
likely to farther his wishes. 

" Won't you come and meet us, sir I" he asked 
Mr. Dalton. 

" Which way will you come back I" 

" Through the Home Farm." 

'* Perhaps I may come and meet you. Don't 
make it too late, Lionel ; and don't let Viola get 
her feet wet." 
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CHAPTER III. 



EVENING OUTDOORS. 



VIOLA and Lionel did not this time go through 
the meadows and orchards that lay in 
front of the house — ^they left the grounds, and 
went down into the deep steep lane. A week 
or two since the banks of this lane had been 
profusely starred'with primroses ; but the first 
fresh beauty of primrose-time was past now. 
The primroses that lingered were half-hidden 
by growths of wild hyacinths, looking like 
patches of fallen evening-blue ; by white clouds 
of wood anemones ; by the deep, bright, blue- 
eyed speedwell. And here and there, in cooler 
and damper places, where springs oozed through, 
there were beds of the fragile, lovely, fairily- 
pencilled bells of the wood-sorrel. Of this lane, 
the hedges were more rich in colour than even 
the flowery banks. The ashes, oaks, elms, and 
maples, in all stages of bud and blossom and 
leaf, interlinked and intertwined by bramble 
and wild-rose, hawthorn, hazel, and sallow, 
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mingling their purples, golden browns and 
bronzes, their clarets and crimsons and greys, 
and tender and vivid greens. 

When Viola and Lionel were fairly down in 
the lane, the question arose whether they should 
go up the hill, as they had intended, or whether 
they should, instead, go further down the lane, 
to look at a wonderful wild cherry-tree, grow- 
ing by the bridge over the stream, that was now 
just in fiill blossom. But Viola decided that the 
cherry-tree should be seen when it was fall of 
the morning sunshine, and you could look up 
through it to the morning blue, when a whole 
summer of bees seemed to hum in it, and its 
sun-warmed blossoms to fling out a world of 
almond-flavoured, honey-like fragrance. 

" We will go and sit under it to-morrow." 

So they began to climb the hill. 

" Do you know, Lionel," Viola said to him 
by-and-by, " I am quite doubtful if I ever should 
have ventured to love you if I had only seen 
you look and heard you speak, as you look and 
speak when you are with people whom you 
don't like — ^with mamma, for instance. If I had 
not been able to help loving you, which, I own, 
is very likely, I should have loved you with 
great fear and trembling." 

" Am I so terrible, then ?" 

" You are not exactly terrible, but just the op- 
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posite of your own dear, loving, bright self— all 
the sweetness goes out of your face ; you look 
stem and aggressive, and seem to be always 
holding yourself ready to fight, lying in wait 
for some cause of offence. You don't mind my 
telling you this ?" 

She glanced up at him rather timidly. 

"My darling, no! Mrs. Dalton certainly 
roughs me up the wrong way more than many 
people I know ; but it is not dignified of me to 
show it so plainly — she is hardly a worthy ad- 
versary. I'm sorry my annoyance should be so 
visible." 

"Perhaps it wouldn't be visible except to 
me. Of course I'm sensitive about you, Lionel.'* 

A pause ; then Viola said, 

" We shan't reach the top of the hill before 
sunset. The light streanung through that 
oak that's so covered with blossom is almost 
the last sunlight, and how lovely it is 1 I won- 
der how many times I've said that to-day ; and 
yet I feel to have said nothing that has ex- 
pressed anything. My heart almost aches with 
fulness of unexpressed things I The days are 
too short — ^they go too fast ; the spring is too 
short — ^it is going too fast. I feel like the girl 
in one of those Italian songs you gave me. Do 
you remember the one where she says how 
many times she has begged the sim not to 
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* walk so fast V Do you feel the same, Lionel I" 

" No, Viola, no, no, no ; and a thousand times 
no. 

She drew closer to him, her hand upon his 
arm ; she looked up into his eyes wistfully, with 
such a tender wistfuhiess. 

" Are you not happy, dear ?" 

" No — ^yes — I don't know, Viola. Happy, per- 
haps, but not content. No, not even happy; 
and I cannot understand how you can be so 
happy." 

" Not happy, and you loving me as you do ; 
not happy, and belonging to you as I do 1" 

" I cannot understand how, loving me as you 
do, you don't feel more about the things that 
annoy and irritate me." 

" Compared with the large, ftdl happiness of 
our love, all these things seem so small. I 
thought you, too, would feel them so." 

"I daresay you feel quite rightly about all 
this, Viola, for you, for a girl ; it is right that, 
except so far as they touch my happiness, these 
things should seem light to you. It is very 
different for me. It is very difficult for me to 
be patient under the open and covert attacks of 
a woman who seems to me utterly stupid and 
common, only clever in knowing just where and 
when and how to sting. It seems to me alike 
difficult to notice these things, or to pass them 
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by, without wotinding my own eelf-respect. 
And then, Viola, this is such an unnatural, half- 
and-half state of things — ^you belong to me, and 
yet other people claim your obedience. I am 
kept out of my property ; and I resent being 
kept out of my property, I should like mar- 
riage to follow immediately upon engagement, 
without any of this uncomfortable — ^neither one 
thing nor another — time between. I resent your 
submitting to any authority but mine. I espe- 
cially resent that such a woman as Mrs. Dalton 
should have even a show of authority over you 1" 

"You terrible tyrant 1 It seems to me so 
strange, Lionel," she said, half sadly, " that you 
should not be happier during this time that 
seems to me so deUcious. Except when my 
lord's dear brow is overclouded, the world 
seems to me now more like heaven than earth. 
I seem to want to pause upon this time — to 
have leisure to feel and know how tappy I am 
— ^to learn slowly that it is true — ^to thank God 
for it, Lionel." 

"It must be right that you should feel in 
that way, Viola. I seem to feel the right of 
your feeling in that way, while I feel so differ- 
ently." 

" And yet, Lionel, I can hardly feel it right 
any more, as you feel so differently." 

" Doesn't it puzzle you, Viola, to think how 
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your father could have married again, and could 
have married as he did I" 

" I was at school — Rosie was such a baby — 
he was so lonely I He had not got into such 
student-like ways then ; and, you know, before 
this illness came upon her, mamma was very 
different," 

"It must always have been a poor, mean, 
narrow, common nature ; and your father's is 
so utterly opposite. However, it is the foolish- 
ness of folly to wonder about these things. 
Given opportunity, and absent conscience and 
modesty, and any woman can, they say, win 
any man. I should, for instance, be very sorry 
for any man whom Caspian should make up her 
mind to win. I would give little for his chance 
of escape." 

" If it were you she tried to win, Lionel — 
would she win you away from me ?" 

" Oh 1 I am clad in proof-armour. Besides, 
of course, open as my eyes are to the danger 
for others, I profoundly believe in my own 
power to escape. Here comes the sort of man 
to fall an easy victim. If lie escaped, it would 
be through absence of guile — ^through the mere 
simplicity of goodness, and of belief in good- 
ness." 

Turning an angle of the lane, they had just 
come in sight of a gentleman on horseback. 
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riding down the steep hill towards them. They 
were near a gate, which he, seeing them ap- 
proach, held open for them. A rush of blood, 
consequent upon stooping forward, and the 
effort of opening the heavy gate, was followed 
on the face, which often greatly annoyed its 
owner by the girlish way in which it changed 
complexion, by a sudden paleness. 

« Going up the hill t" Mr. Newnham said, 
after greetings had been exchanged. *' You 
will be too late for the sunset. That is a pity. 
It was fine to-night — ^looked like a mid-summer 
sunset." 

Having passed through the gate, and closed 
it, Viola and Lionel stood leaning on it for a 
few moments, talking to Mr. Newnham. 

" Are you going to see papa?" Viola asked. 

" Yes — ^no— I think not to-night. Miss Dalton. 
It is ahnost too late now. I had thought of it." 

" He is always glad to see you ; he wouldn't 
think it too late." 

Viola said that out of a half-remorseful sense 
of her father's loneliness. 

" He is very kind. I started, indeed, with 
the intention of going to your house, but I have 
been detained. To-morrow, perhaps. I am 
just home from London, you know. I have the 
pleasure of being the bearer of a parcel for you, 
Miss Dalton, from Mrs. Althaus." 
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" You have seen Aunt Emma ? Is she quite 
weU?" 

" Quite well — at least, no, I think she was 
not well ; but she said she should write to you 
to explain her present, I won't keep you now. 
Good evening. Miss Dalton, Good evening, 
Mr, Beverley." 

His hat lifted and replaced Mr, Newnham 
was turning away. He had already gone a 
few paces, when Lionel, at his side, with out- 
stretched hand (they were not in Viola's hear- 
ing), said, 

" You will congratulate me ? I should value 
your good wishes," 

*'It is so, then?" — ^A pause. — "I do indeed 
congratulate you. You and she have my most 
sincere good wishes. God bless her !" 

Lionel grasped the hand that met his, heart- 
ily. Mr. Newnham pureued his way, and Lionel 
regained Viola's side. 

"What is it, Lionel?" 

" I am sorry for that poor fellow. I always 
suspected he was fond of you, Viola ; I never 
felt sure till now." 

" Do you mean ^" 

" I mean that, haviQg met us to-night, feeling 
certain now of my happiness and of his hope- 
lessness, he rides through a changed and dark- 
ened world." 
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" Oh 1 Lionel, I am sorry I I like him so 
xnuch 1" Tears were in Viola's eyes. 

" I know you do. I used to feel jealous of 
him, Viola." 

" I thought he seemed confused and uncom- 
fortable to-night. Lionel, do you feel sure ?" 

" Quite sure. He is a fine fellow, Viola, sin- 
gularly honest and true — capable, I should say, 
of a great deal of unselfish devotion. And, 
Viola, in a worldly point of view, as people say, 
what a much better match it would have been 
for youl Newnham Park is a grand place. 
Shall I give you up to him ? " 

Viola did not speak ; her downcast face was 
gravely tender. 

" What is it, sweet one f* 

"Lionel, I hardly know; but the world 
doesn't seem quite as bright as it did." 

" Because you are so sorry for Mr. NewnhamI" 

" Perhaps. Somehow it seems sad that our 
happiness should be the source of pain to a good 
kind heart, sad in the sort of way that seems 
wrong. I can't help feeling wrong, as if in 
some way I was in fault." 

" You tender-hearted little darling ; but you 
are not in fault. You know I am ready enough 
to find speck and flaw in the conduct of those 
I love, but I honestly tell you, Viola, I have 
never had to blame in you one act of coquetry. 

VOL. I. D 
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Take care now, however, Viola. *Pity 1 that'6 a 
degree to lovel'*' 

" 'No, not a grise; for 'tis a vulgar proof that 
very oft we pity enemies 1'" She answered 
promptly. She had brightened under his ex- 
oneration. 

"The top of the hill at last, up above the 
clouds. Sit and rest a few moments on this 
stile, Viola. There, are you safe? Let me draw 
tlie shawl close round you. Keep your hand on 
my shoulder. Now, look down that slope of 
ash-wood, just a green lamp held out here and 
there, and out over the world. It's a wonderfiil 
scene." 

It was a green, flat-topped hill, rising out of 
the great rich plain. Farms, villages, towns, 
and cities, more than one cathedral city, wfere 
visibly dotted about beneath them. There 
was a feeling as of the kingdoms of this world, 
in their power and glory, being outspread be- 
fore them. Woods, orchards, pastures, com^ 
stretched away and away to the mist-veiled feet of 
distant hills — a billowy, lovelyly-outlined range 
of hills. This evening the gradations of colour 
in earth, air, and sky were peculiarly delicate 
and harmonious. There was everywhere, over 
everything, the exquisite springtime calm, the 
calm that is the fulness of life and power, just 
waiting the fit time to do ; the calm that con- 
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trasts so strongly with the pathetic autumn 
calm, when all things wait the appointed time 
— ^to die. There they rested, sometimes looking 
silently, sometimes talking love's and life's fol- 
Ues and philosophies. 

" I think we ought to go home now," Viola 
said, by-and-by, unwinding from her shoulders 
the warm shawl Lionel had put round her when 
she reached the hill-top, so as to be free for the 
walk home. 

"I suppose we oughtj lest you should take 
cold." He accented the word ought resentfully. 
Then, as he took her down from the gate, he 
looked into her face with an earnestness pf 
pleading that touched her the more because he 
was so seldom in a pleading attitude of mind, 
and said, " Viola, help me all you can 1 Bear in 
mind how hard I feel it that there should be for 
you any * ought ' external to your own conscious- 
ness and mine. If you knew the desperate 
energy of my longing to push through every- 
thing to the time when I shall have you in my 
possession, to be all and only mine, you would 
feel how little rest there can be for me, how 
little chance of good and serious work till you 
are my wife. Help me all you can to bring that 
time near. Try and act in harmony with my 
impatience rather than your patience." 

She blushed and trembled. A moment after 

d2 
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she looked up into his face with longing eyes, 
and said, 

" Lionel, if I could wish you to be anything 
different from what you are, I would wish you 
to be more patient. If you can't be more pa- 
tient, to lessen the difference between us, I mU 
learn to be more impatient." 

" You have it in your power to make me as 
patient as patient, by giving me soon the only 
thing I care enough about to be impatient for — 
yourself 1" 

It was very dim and dusky by the time they 
got down into the deep lanes again. The late 
primroses just palely shone out, and the white 
flowers, but blues and greens were not distin- 
guishable. The air seemed full of a mist of 
spring Ufe and growth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



EVENING INDOORS. 



INDOORS it seemed very late. The lamp was 
lighted, and the curtains were closed in the 
drawing-room. A large fire was burning. The 
atmosphere felt close and warm after the fresh 
outside air. The young people were received 
with that sort of disapproval of look and tone, 
rather than of spoken word, which is peculiarly 
oppressive and painful, falling with a dead 
weight, and yet being so impalpable that there 
is nothing of which to take hold, and by which 
to push aside the disagreeable obstructive gloom. 
However, there is no need to expend any pity 
on these young people. They had plenty of re- 
sistive power in their elastic youth, and in their 
happiness in each other. Perhaps a Ught bloom 
was rubbed off Viola's enthusiastic joyfalness, 
and a slight cloud of proud impatience rested 
on Lionel's face ; but these things were trifles. 
There are times, however, when, and people to 
whom, the plunging into an atmosphere of chil- 
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ling and causeless displeasure, something such 
as received Viola and Lionel now — or, even, 
merely one of utter unresponsiveness, from 
which all sympathy is absent, and its absence 
made just perceptible enough to be felt as an- 
tagonistic — ^is almost the death of the soul's joy. 
Constant experiences of the kind being enough 
to make sensitive natures, gifted with little re- 
sistive or combative power, ready to cry out, 
" Bather the unbroken grey monotony of gloom 
than the sickening depression foUowing upon a 
brief bright ecstasy." 

Caspian had been reading aloud. She laid her 
book down open, when Lionel and Viola enters 
ed, and took up her needle-work. (She was a 
most industrious girl, and never without a bit 
of embroidery in her pocket, ready to be taken 
out at any moment). Mrs. Dalton was knitting 
on her couch. 

" So you've seen fit to come in at last," was 
her greeting. 

Mr. Dalton, sitting in his arm-chair, shading 
hiB eyes with his hand, just moved his hand for 
a moment, and nodded his head ; he answered, 
coldly for him, one or two attempts of Viola's to 
draw him into talk. 

Then silence fell. Lionel took up the Times,. 

Caspian, after one or two meant-to-be-timid 
glances round, left her seat and came to Viola. 
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" Dear Viola, won't you sit near the fire and 
warm yourself? I am sure you must be chilled. 
It was such a raw, damp evening. Take my 
chair for a little while, just to warm yourself. I 
will sit here. I like a low seat." 

"I assure you. Miss Lockyear, the evening 
was neither raw nor damp. It was as healthy, 
as well as lovely, an evening as could be de- 
sired 1" was Lionel's comment. 

" For you two, no doubt it was both," Cas- 
pian said softly, and fixed her brilliant eyes on 
Lionel, and sighed. Under the excuse of oflfering 
her fire-side seat to Viola, she had taken a low 
footstool, near Lionel, and could look up at 
him, sittmg almost at his feet. 

" I shall not take your seat, thank you, Cas- 
pian. I find the room unpleasantly warm after 
the fi:esh air, and wish to keep as far fi-om the 
fire as possible, instead of going nearer to it." 

" The room is much too warm to be good for 
you, Viola," Lionel said. " Besides, we seem to 
be au interruption to a pleasant occupation. 
Come to the music-room, and try some of those 
new songs." 

Lionel rose and lighted a candle, and stood, 
holding the curtain back firom the arch over the 
doorway, waiting for Viola. 

" There has not been a fire in that room for 
days, Mr. Beverley." 
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'^ Oh I mamma, the Bun streams in there so 
all day, fires must be quite needless." 

They passed under the arch, and the heavy 
curtain swung back into its place, and shut 
them off. 

Mr. Dalton sighed heavily, and moved rest- 
lessly in his chair. 

"Caspian, won't you go on reading?" Mrs. 
Dalton asked. 

" Certainly, aunt, if you would like me to do 
so. 

Caspian began ; but Viola's fresh, rich, young 
voice, soaring upwards sweet and strong, made 
it almost impossible to listen. 

" Mr. Dalton, can't you shut that door ?" his 
wife asked fretfully. " Viola's voice really goes 
through my head." 

"Instead of shutting the door I will draw 
aside the curtain. Viola's singing won't try you, 
mellow and sweet as it is, if you are not endeav- 
ouring to do anything but listen to it." 

When Mr. Dalton spoke in that tone, hard, 
dry, metallic, his wife's feeble fretfiilness was 
cowed. 

" 1 never heard my child's voice so fine as it 
is to-night !" he said — " so fiill and clear ; it is 
like her mother's," 

Those last words he had not meant to speak 
aloud. 
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" Really, Mr. Dalton ^" his wife began. 

" Hush !" 

Viola was just then singing a passage, full of 
passionate sweetness, out along which she seem- 
ed to be pouring her soul. 

When she paused her father asked, 

"Caspian, do you know that song? Do you 
know what are the words of that passage she 
sang so finely?" 

" Yes, uncle, I was just now reading them. 
They are in this book." 

Taking firom the table a copy of " / Canti 
Popolari Toscanij^ just brought to Viola by 
Lionel. 

" Well, read them to me." 

Caspian, after glancing at the page, fixed her 
eyes upon Mr. Dalton's, and repeated — she seem- 
ed to know that passage by heart : — 

" ' Sempre voglio amar te, dica chi vuole ; 
A me mi pari una gloria divina, 
A me mi pari mi mazzo di yiole, 
E il Sol quando si leva la mattina 
A me che non mi pare il Sol levato, 
S'io non ti vedo Ik pel vicinato ; 
A me che non mi par levato il Sole 
S'io non ti vedo, speranza d'amore.' " 

" Caspian, you know I don't understand Ital- 
ian — ^tell me the English," Mrs. Dalton said. 
** They don't translate well. Aunt." She 



^ 
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paused, then said, " The sense of them is some- 
thing like this : — 

' I will ever love you, let them say what they will, 
You seem to me like a divine glory. 
You seem to me like a nosegay of violets, 
And like the sun when he rises in the morning. 
It seems to me as if the sun had not risen 
If I do not see you there, near me — 
To me the sun does not seem risen 
If I do not see you, hope of Love.' " 

"Both absurd and profane 1" Mrs. Dalton 
pronoimced. " Really, after roaming about to- 
gether till dark, I think when they did return 
to the house, they might have had the decency 
to give us a little of their society for the rest of 
the evening, instead of spending their time over 
such ridiculous profanity." 

" There was no welcome given to them by any 
one in this room, except, perhaps, by Caspian. 
I do not wonder they were glad to get out of it. 
As to the song that so offends you, Mrs. Dalton, 
I admire it greatly — ^it is fiill of innocent and 
simple conceits. Caspian, repeat the Italian to 



me once more." 



Caspian complied, and then said, 

" You are so deliciously young and romantic 
still, dear uncle ! We sober middle-aged peo- 
ple — I mean aunt and I — can't quite sympathise 
with the lovers as you do. To us it does seem 
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a little profane that a girl should liken her lover 
or a lover his mistress to a divine glory — ^that he 
should compare her to a bunch of violets is not 
so bad." 

" I am sorry for you, then, Caspian. A young 
innocent girl who loves is more conscious of 
Love than of her lover. And nothing can be 
profaned by being likened to Love." 

Caspian drooped under Mr, Dalton's disappro- 
bation. This drooping was lost upon him. He 
got up and went into the music-room, dropping 
the curtain, and closing the door behind him. 

The young people were not, at first, aware of 
his entrance. Viola was, again, singing. Her 
cheeks were a little flushed; her face seemed 
beaming with loving light. 

Lionel, seated in a low chair near her, leaning 
forward, watched her, his soul in his eyes. 

Coming to a pause, Viola looked up, and met 
her father's look. "Is it not a delicious air, papa, 
€md do not the words float along it naturally ? " 

He came behind her, and took her face between 
his hands. 

" These cheeks are too hot, Viola 1 You will 
not sleep to-night, my child. Lionel, you must 
bear in mind that this is an excitable little puss. 
She needs calming rather than stimulating." 

These last words were delicious to Lionel — 
they seemed to imply a transfer of guardianship. 
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" Oh 1 papa, I don^t seem to want to sleep. 
There will be time to sleep when Lionel is not 
here — ^when the spring is gone — ^when life and 
the world are not so beautiful. I do believe 
that when one is young and strong and happy, 
one might do without sleep. It seems so waste- 
ful, when the world is so exquisitely beautiful, 
and life is so happy, to be sleeping away so 
many hours, and knowing nothing about it — 
almost nothing, not quite nothing — for, I fancy, 
that even when I am asleep, I am conscious of 
happiness and of Lionel's loving me. But, the 
other morning, when I woke and saw the pear- 
trees, just opposite my window, blinding white 
worlds of blossom in the sunshine, and thought 
how all night long they had been softly shining 
and gKstening in the dew and in the moonlight, 
it did seem a shameful waste and loss to have 
been sleeping, sleeping, sleeping 1" 

She half turned and pressed her cheek against 
her father's breast. His hand upon her other 
cheek pressed the beloved head closer. 

" Oh, papa, if only you were happy I — ^if only 
everybody was happy I I am too happy 1" 

He patted and pressed the soft cheek, and 
stroked and smoothed the silken soft dark hair, 
and stood there talking to Lionel, in his gentlest 
thoughtful way, 

" It is time this child went to bed," he said, 
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after a while. " Some time, soon, I want a Kttle 
quiet talk with you, Lionel, in my study. Viola 
proposes it should be on the first wet monung 1'* 

'* I only wish we may as well agree in the 
matter of our talk as we do in the wish to have 
a talk," Lionel said earnestly. 

" That's hardly to be expected. Youth and 
age, you know 1" They all three returned to 
the drawing-room. 

Viola suddenly remembered Rosie's cowslips, 
and the child's wish to have her ball upon her 
pillow when she awoke. Lionel said he would 
fetch the flowers; and, unconscionable fellow, 
looked longingly at Viola. Would she not come 
with him I 

" Caspian has finished the child's ball ; — Cas- 
pian thinks of and does everything," Mrs. Dalton 
said, as she left the room. 

"Dear cousin Viola, I knew it was not to be 
expected you should remember the ball." 

" How are you going to get home, Caspian ? 
Do they fetch you, or shall I take youl" Lionel 
asked. 

"They do not fetch me. You know that 
uncle and aunt do not like them to come to the 
house. I do not wonder," with a profound sigh. 

" Well, shall I take you, then f ' 

" Pleasant as that would be " — ^with her eyes 
she made the words of course cease to be words 
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of course — " I will not trouble you. Aunt has 
asked me to stay here a few days. Viola will 
let me share her room." 

Viola flushed vividly. There was some asper- 
ity in her tone as she said, 

" You should have told me you would stay, 
that I might have given orders for a room to be 
ready for you." 

" Dear Viola, I could not myself propose it. 
It was only just now that aunt asked me. I 
thought," she added, in a confidential tone, 
"that you would be glad I should be here, to 
leave you freer to be all day long with Mr. 
Beverley. If I had thought you would not like 
me, even for one night, to share your room, I 
would have got good old John to take me home, 
and I would have come again to-morrow. Is it 
now too late I" 

" There is no need for poor John to go out 
again to-night. I am ready to go with you." 

Lionel's tone was now almost eager. His 
feeling against Caspian was so strong, that he 
disliked the notion of her sharing Viola's room 
and Viola's bed immensely. 

" It is most kind of you — quite surprisingly 
and delightfully kind, to be so ready to take so 
much trouble about poor me. The matter is for 
Viola to decide. I am only sorry that I have 
placed her in the position of having to choose 
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between two disagreeable alternatives — ^the hav- 
ing me as a companion, or the trusting you to 
take me home." 

Caspian's voice and smile were silky soft; 
but there was a-' malicious gleam in her eyes. 

" It is too late, Caspian, for you to have such 
a long walk. Of course you will share my room 
to-night; and to-morrow Nancy shall prepare 
a room for you." 

Viola spoke gravely. 

Mr. Dalton had taken up a review ; having 
chanced upon an article specially interesting to 
him, he was lost in it. Caspian had contrived 
to make both Lionel and Viola feel uncomfort- 
able. She looked herself, if you did not catch a 
special gleam of her eyes, the picture of injured 
innocence meekly bearing oppression. She stood 
with a lighted candle in her hand, waiting for 
Viola. 

" I may as well wait for you. We may as well 
go up together, I suppose I" 

She wished Mr. Dalton "good night," and 
then held out her hand to Lionel, with down- 
cast eyes, and without a word ; and then, set- 
ting down the candle, began " sorting " some of 
the books and periodicals scattered on the table, 
pushing chairs into their places, and generally 
reducing things to order ; making an elaborate 
pretence of not noticing Viola and Lionel. 
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Viola, having bid her father good night, went 
to Lionel with outstretched hands and upturned 
face. He took her in his arms, folded her to 
him with even more passionate warmth than 
usual. 

" I was not going to let her presence defraud 
me," he whispered. "Good night, my own 
darling — 

* Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast ; 
Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest.' " 

Caspian managed to be, at that moment, very 
close ; her listening ear caught Lionel's last 
words, and tingled responsively. Viola's inno- 
cent, loving soul innocently received them — a 
moment she nestled her head against Lionel's 
shoulder, then she smiled up into his eyes ; then 
she disengaged herself — once more kissed her 
father's face. 

" I am ready now, Caspian." 

" I am waiting, Viola." 

The two girls left the room together. Lionel, 
looking after them, thought of Coleridge's Cris- 
tabel and Geraldine. Just as he was thus 
thinking, Caspian turned and looked back at 
him, over her shoulder. Her eyes, kindled by 
the gleam of the candle she carried, shone 
splendidly ; there was a proud, superb self-con- 
sciousness in her bearing ; she had laid one hand 
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on Viola's arm, and it seemed as if Viola was 
her prisoner, or her attendant. 

Caspian was a strangely variable creature. 
Lionel had not before seen her look as she looked 
now. It was not merely her face that so varied 
in expression, but her whole form and manner 
of being. Sometimes she seemed all apologetic 
humility ; sometimes her manner was admirable 
for its equable calm and absence of self-con-* 
sdousness; sometimes, as now — but this very 
seldom — she was, as it were, all aglow with 
consciousness of her own beauty. Sometimes 
she seemed one of those quiet people who slip 
through life, provoking no comment, and who 
wish so to slip through life; sometimes she 
seemed to keep up a constant sparkle and play 
of attraction and fascination, and never to be 
satisfied with the amount of attention she drew 
upon herself. But, what was most remarkable in 
so young a woman was, that she varied, as any 
one studying her must soon have become aware, 
not according to any involuntary mood, but at 
will: according to the people on whom she 
acted, and the ends she wished to gain. 

** By Heaven 1 she is handsome 1" Lionel mut- 
tered that night. Caspian had seen the spirit 
of his exclamation in a certain surprised look in 
his eyes as she had met them. 

Viola's half-recognized distaste for Caspian 
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woke to consciousness and strengthened to re- 
pugnance in those hours of closer companion- 
ship than they had ever yet known. She could 
not have told why. It was the instinctive 
shrinking of an innocent-hearted, pure-minded 
girl from close contact with one who, though 
not much older than herself in years, was a 
woman no longer innocent-hearted or pure- 
minded. Viola's impulse next morning was to 
set windows and doors wide, and try to air out 
of the chamber the lingering traces of a heavy 
perfume of which Caspian was fond, and which 
always himg about her. Next morning, too, 
there was a passage of arms between Mrs. Dal- 
ton and Viola. 

" It is quite needless that Nancy should have 
the trouble of getting another room ready. You 
two girls can quite well sleep together the few 
nights that Caspian is able to stay here." 

So Mrs. Dalton said. 

Caspian was then present. Viola flushed and 
said nothing at the time. The first time she 
found Mrs, Dalton alone, she quietly told her 
that she did not niean to share her room with 
Caspian ; that she had always been accustomed 
to have a room to herself; that Nancy did not 
mind the trouble, and that there was no reason 
yrhy the thing should not be arranged as she 
wished. 
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Viola's tone was gentle, and yet, somehow, 
Mrs. Dalton, after looking in her face, said no 
more on the subject. She tyrannized over her 
meek husband, when he was not roused to as- 
sert himself, but was easily cowed by a certain 
look in his face, or tone in his voice, when he 
was so roused. In Viola's face and voice she 
now saw and heard the same look and tone. 
She was too weak a woman not to be a terrible 
coward. She tyrannized by reason of her weak- 
ness, because people of strength — of mental and 
physical stamina— did not often deign to con- 
tend with her. In fact, neither Viola nor her 
&ther ever contended. Wherever they could, 
they let Mrs. Dalton do just as she pleased ; 
when they had made up their minds that cer- 
tain things other than her pleasure were to be 
done, or certain things, that would have been 
her pleasure, to be left undone, they simply said 
so, and acted accordingly. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MORNma. 

■ 

THE breakfast-room at Orchardleigh had a 
bow-window facing the east. Lionel and 
Viola stood in it a morning or two later on in 
that year's rapid and wonderful spring, looking 
up towards the woods of beech and larch on 
the hill, in among which they were planning to 
ride to-day, and discussing the propriety of a 
description of the first greening of larch-woods, 
which they had been reading the night before, 
in which that first greening was likened to the 
rising from a hidden witch's cauldron, and the 
settling down among the boughs, of a light 
green smoke. 

" * Beware of setting up conceits in Nature's 
stead,' was the author's own fit comment on his 
own fancy," Lionel remarked. 

Outside this window, of which the middle 
part was open, there was a spring garden, 
which had always, since Viola's childhood, been 
her especial care and especial delight. The scent 
of ite hyacinths, nardesi, sweet-brier, mezereon, 
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and wall-flower, came in freshly and delicionslj 
now. 

"What charming, good-natured weather it 
is 1" Viola exclaimed. " There have been 
showers in the night, just enough to lay the 
dust, and to freshen everything up. After I 
woke, even, there were showers — soft, warm 
showers, that fell slowly from the warm sky, as 
if they liked to linger in the warm air, where it 
was half sunshine, half shadow, before they fell 
into the warm grass. The wood-pigeons seem- 
ed to like it so 1 — they cooed and cooed in that 
happy way. And now it is going to be fine the 
day through. This isn't the wet morning on 
which papa was to have you. I do hope he 
won't keep you very long. I do love to be out 
early on these spring days, and to be out all 
day. I told John to have everything ready at 
nine. Rosie goes with us, you know, on the 
pony. It will be such a delicious day 1" — A 
pause then. — " It seems hard to leave poor Cas- 
pian behind, but " 

" But the day is mine, being my birthday. 
And you are mine. All my pleasure in the 
day, and a tithe of my pleasure in you, would 
be spoiled if Caspian were with us. So have 
no scruples — ^it is not you, but I who will not 
have Caspian 1" 

"But, Lionel, if it were wrong not to have 
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Caspian, it would spoil my happiness as much 
for it to be you who would not have her, as for 
it to be I who would not have her." 

Lionel paused on that, and then said, his 
mouth smiling, but his eyes very earnest — 

" But the fact that it was I who would not 
have her should make you feel that it was not 
wrong not to have her." 

Viola, after a moment's thought, said, brightly, 

" And so it does." 

" That's my darling 1" 

" Lionel, you don't look as bright as the 
morning. Tell me, do you think this talk with 
dear papa can be anything unpleasant ?" 

" My position altogether is unpleasant, Viola. 
I am in desperate haste to have you all my own, 
and yet I can't feel the right to claim you en- 
tirely just yet." 

" If only you would be patient, and enjoy 
this happy time !" 

" But this happy time ends in a few days, my 
child. I must go back to town and to work, 
and then all the chances of absence and distance 
— ^I believe the having to bear these things will 
cripple my working-power. I think a young 
man who has brain-work to do should keep 
himself from falling in love, if he can ; if he 
can't, should at once marry, and he and his wife 
fight through things side by side." 
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" Lionel, vou know I would never Bhrink from 
anything — ^I ^" 

A little clatter of cups and saucers, and then 
a soft voice asked — 

^' Viola, dear, shall I make the tea, or will 

your 

Viola's was certainly not an irritable temper- 
ament, or long ago that "Viola, dear," from 
Caspian's soft voice, would have been intoler- 
able to her. They both bade Caspian good 
morning, and Viola took her place at the break- 
fast-table. Lionel wondered how long Caspian 
had been in the room, and tried to discover 
from her fece — ^in vain. If Caspian looked the 
more splendid of the two at night, Viola tri- 
umphed most imdoubtedly in the morning. 
Caspian, Lionel thought, compared with Viola, 
looked haggard and old this morning; there 
was neither about her nor her dress any of the 
sweet morning freshness of which Viola was 
redolent. 

Mr. Dalton and Rosie came into the room to- 
gether from the garden. 

" I am obliged to take Rosie as a substitute 
for Viola in my morning ramble now, you see, 
Lionel. You engross my daughter." 

" Ah 1 papa, but you know he is going soon." 
Then, as she kissed her father, she pleaded, 
" Dear papa, I beg you not to keep Lionel talk- 
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ing long this morning. It is such an exquisite 
day, and we want to get into the woods early. 
I will allow you just the time it takes me to put 
on my habit and hat, to see mamma, and to 
order the dinner — no more." 

« How long will that take ?" 

" Twenty minutes. How is mamma this 
morning ?" 

" Not well, my dear. She has had one of her 
bad nights. I understand Caspian has been up 
with her great part of the night. I am afraid 
from this she was much worse than usual, for 
she greatly dislikes, usually, to distm'b anybody. 
I have not spoken to her, she was asleep when 
I looked in." 

** I don't think she was worse than often, dear 
uncle. She did not call me, but my room is 
next hers, you know, and I was lying awake, 
and heard her moving and moaning, and so I 
went in to her. She was so good as to let me 
stay by her, and to say it was a comfort to have 
me. Is that for aunt, dear Viola 1" Viola was 
arranging things on a small tray. *^ Aunt had 
her breakfast at six o'clock — she felt faint after 
being awake so much. She does not wish to be 
disturbed. No one is to go to her till she rings 
her bell." 

Viola set aside the tray, and took Rosie in her 
arms. Her face was, for the moment, hidden 
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fipom Caspian's curious eyes on the child's white 
neck. Then there was a small disturbance. 
Caspian had moved Rosie's chair from its usual 
place to set it by her own, and Rosie declined to 
sit anywhere except in her usual place : most 
emphatically declined to sit next Caspian. Rosie 
got "naughty," and turning from Caspian to 
Lionel, asked, 

"What right has she to move my chair?" 
Turning back to Caspian, declared, " I worCt sit 
hjyou; you're a nasty thing 1 I w?t7/sit by Sissie." 

" Oh 1 Rosie, I'm shocked 1 Not sit by poor 
Cousin Caspian 1 Sissie spoils you. My little 
girls at home don't say ' will ' and ' won't.' No 
good little girls say * will ' and * won't.' " 

" You haven't got any little girls at home," 
and, "they're nasty little girls 1" were Rosie's 
assertions. Then, flushed and distressed, she 
ran to Viola, to put her head down in Viola's 
lap and begin to cry — her distress being that 
she had been " naughty." Lionel took her on 
his knee and kissed her. Viola smoothed her 
hair, and whispered pardon and consolation. 
Caspian caught the word " pony." 

" Yours is the bribery system of management, 
I see, Viola," Caspian said, with a smile. " An 
easy and pleasant system, for the time ; mais 
aprhs /" She gave one of her Frenchified shrugs, 
and then turned her attentions upon Mr. Dalton. 
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" Viola, dear, your papa has no coffee. Dear uncle, 
let me cut your bread and butter for you. I 
never like to see a gentleman cutting his own 
bread and butter. It seems as if he wasn't well 
cared for." 

" Thank you, niece, but this gentleman is not 
fond of being so very much ' cared for,' he likes 
to cut his own bread and butter. If it were 
not so, my daughter would do it for me." 

" I beg your pardon, uncle, for being over- 
officious. I thought that, just for once, Viola 
might have forgotten to do it for you. It would 
be only natural that she should not remember 
everything — just now." 

Caspian said this abjectly, and assumed a de- 
jected silence and drooping demeanour, that 
made poor gentle Mr. Dalton feel as if he had 
spoken brutally. 

*' And what are you going to do this morning, 
Caspian, while these giddy young people are 
out riding?" he by-and-by asked her, kindly 
and cheerily. 

" I am going to do anything you and aunt 
like me to do. I will go home to-day, if I can 
be of no use here." 

"Of course you can be of use here. You 
know your aunt will be glad to have you; but 
I was not speaking of that, but of what you 
would like to do. Don't always be thinking of 
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being of use, my dear. It is not natural at your 
time of life, and what is not natural is not often 
beautiful." 

"But, dear uncle, what is not natural for 
happy young people — for Viola, for instance, 
whose life is full of pleasures and happinesses — 
may be natiu-al for me. Just think of the dif- 
ference in our two lives. What pleasures have 
I in the present ? What happiness can I look 
forward to in the future ?" 

She had put one elbow on the table, and 
turned herself towards Mr. Dalton. She spoke 
very softly, so that Viola, Lionel, and Rosie 
could not hear what she said, and she looked 
with gentle mournfulness into Mr. Dalton's face. 

" I am not complaining," she added. " I only 
wanted you to feel that there is some excuse 
for what you blame in me." 

" I was not blaming you, my dear. Let no 
man (or woman either) call himself happy (or 
miserable) till his death. Life is but beginning, 
both for you and for Viola. Things may, pro- 
bably will, equalize themselves before the end. 
Study to deserve happiness, and wait." 

" Yes, uncle," with downcast eyes, long dark 
fringes sweeping her pale cheeks, she added, 
" Of course I know that however little happi- 
ness, or promise of happiness, I seem to have, I 
have more, far more, than I deserve." 
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" For to-day — I want to drive to Tewkeston 
for some books, would you like to go with me t" 

" Oh 1 uncle, how kind you are 1 I should like 
it so much 1 I should of all things enjoy a drive 
with you !" 

" At eleven, then." 

" I won't keep you waiting." 

Mr. Dalton got up from the table, quite pleas- 
ed with himself for having given Caspian such 
evident pleasure — quite pleased with Caspian for 
feeling so much pleasure in the prospect of a 
drive with him. 

" When you are ready, Lionel, you will find 
me in the study. Oh ! yes, Viola, my dear ; I 
promise not to keep him long." 

" I am ready now, sir," was LioneFs answer, 
rising as he spoke. Viola, making him bend his 
head down to her, whispered something in his 
ear, an appeal to him to be gentle and patient 
with her father. 

" You may trust me 1" he said. 

They left the room together. Caspian fell 
into meditation, speculating what could be the 
purport of the talk between Mr. Dalton and 
Lionel ; also whether, during her long drive 
with Mr. Dalton, it was likely she could succeed 
in establishing anything like a confidential re- 
lationship between herself and him ; at all events, 
the effort would give zest to what otherwise 
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would be, she knew, two very long and tedious 
hours. Caspian did not cjare for the beauty of 
the spring-time — except in as far as she liked 
the soft warm luxury of it, and liked to know 
that for some months the cold severity of winter 
was left behind — and she considered Mr. Dalton 
a most wearisome and prosy companion. 

Orchardleigh, altogether, was a place the at- 
mosphere of which bored, and wearied, and over- 
strained her inexpressibly. She had her own rea- 
sons for wishing to be there for a while, now ; 
but when, sometimes, Mrs. Dalton held out to 
her, as a tempting future, the prospect of com- 
ing to live at Orchardleigh entirely, when Viola 
should be married, it was indeed difficult for 
Cclspian to force even her flexile and obedient 
muscles to take upon themselves the fitting ex- 
pression — an expression of quiet rapture, as of 
one tossed, and torn, and tried, for whom dawns 
the promise of an elysium of rest. 

At Orchardleigh she lived well, slept softly ; 
she always returned from it eniiched by presents 
of pretty dresses, of ornaments, of money, which 
last she valued most of all. It was a good thing 
to. go there sometimes, she knew, even when 
she had no especial end to serve by being there, 
even when Lionel Beverley was not in the 
neighbourhood. But she always felt stifled 
there ; she described life there as a sort of muf- 
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fled-up-in-rose-leaves, and smothered-iu-straw- 
bemes-and-cream affair. The things she found 
there sufficed for her as little as, had they been 
all, they would have sufficed for Viola, but for 
how different reason 1 And yet, that they did not 
suffice, was so far to her credit that it showed 
that mere material well-doing and well-being 
could not satisfy her. The other things, which 
Viola found there, which had made Viola's life 
there so happy and full a life always, were, 
some of them not open to Caspian, some of them 
nothing to Caspian. 

Caspian cared nothing for the exquisite sweet 
calm and fresh country beauty of the place ; for 
the gentle, genial loving atmosphere that al- 
ways surrounded Mr. Dalton ; for the things 
which, in short, were food to Viola. 

For Caspian the delicious quaintness of the 
thatched and many-gabled, mellowed red and 
grey old house, with its stacks of fantastic 
chimneys, and its way of catching the last west- 
ward light on high-up windows — to which the 
vines climbed, about which they hung lovingly — 
and welcoming the first eastern light, and hold- 
ing the full noon, so that summer always seemed 
to linger in its sunny silent rooms and passages, 
had no charm. For her it was " a queer, old- 
fashioned place, without a good room in it, or 
the possibility of making one." For her the life 
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led there was one of muffled monotony, and of 
insipid rusticity. 

Caspian was a bom gipsy ; but of the city, 
not of the country. She craved freedom, that 
moral freedom which would be more fitly call- 
ed license, and constant excitement, constant 
change ; to see new feces, to study new charac 
ters, to win new admiration, to move on wide 
boards, appeahng to large audiences, to stir new 
passions in others, and to have her own nature 
and senses stirred; these things were almost, if 
not quite, necessities for her; and, as yet, unsatis- 
fied necessities. Caspian spoke always of her 
mother with veiled voice and down-drooped 
eyes, and decorous timidity ; but, in her heart 
of hearts, she claimed kin with her, to the core 
of her being, and envied her with passionate 
envy. She, secretly and ceaselessly, railed 
against nature and fortune, which had denied 
to her such powers as had been her mother's ; 
such powers as would, through success, the cer- 
tainty of being able to carry all before her, had 
she chosen to plunge into public life, have justi- 
fied her in doing so. To be a petted and courted 
prima donna, was Caspian's idea of what was 
desirable in this world. And she had a voice — 
a soft, sweet voice for low speaking, capable 
of a rich lingering languor of intonation ; but 
one that, if she raised it a little higher than its 
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natural pitch, was so uncertain, was so unmusi- 
cal, that it might provoke laughter where she 
aimed at pathos and passion ; and repugnance 
where she strove after power. And this was not 
all ; some peculiarity of formation of throat or 
palette made her utterance at times, especially if 
she allowed herself to give way to excitement, 
slightly hesitating and indistinct. 

" And that fool, Viola, with no will or power 
to turn it to account, has such a splendid voice!" 
Caspian often thought. "I have the intellect 
and passion, the aptitude for dramatic concep- 
tion and expression, and want her physical 
organ ; while she, with none of my gifts and 
powers, has thatT And this was one among 
many of her causes for envious bitterness against 
Viola ! 

Caspian's father had not been a bad man 
when he married Caspian's mother. Perhaps 
he was not now a bad man ; but he was unfor- 
tunate, barely respectable, a mistake, a failure 
— something of a genius, without power to carry 
anything through — somethiag of a blackleg, 
with a little too much conscience to be a suc- 
cessful one. The sons were all clever — one as 
a writer, one as an artist, one as a musician ; 
aud they were all thoroughly disreputable in 
the eyes of " respectable " people. They clung 
together pretty well, helped each other, liked to 
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come together often at what they called home 
— the little house in a back street of Plaistown, 
where Caspian was mistress. They were all 
proud of Caspian and fond of Caspian ; they had 
all more heart and less '^ conduct" than she had. 
They made of her a little queen, and she " man- 
aged *' them admirably. 

Caspi- wa. -respected'^ in Plaistown and its 
neighbourhood. It was considered so meritorious 
a thing that, so circumstanced, she had kept her- 
self blameless and above slander. She was pitied 
and patronized, offered employment, invited to 
fill positions of trust, received great kindness ; 
and her frequent aspiration was, for the time 
when she should, figuratively, be able to grind to 
powder under her heel those who pitied and 
patronised her, and spoke of her ^^ as such a nice 
girl; such quiet manners, so well conducted, 
always so grateful — ^poor thing 1" 

Was it a proof of Caspian's power of self-con- 
trol, or of an ingrained selfish meanness of na- 
ture, that she, who by birth, education, and 
association, should, one would have thought, 
have been lavish and reckless, hoarded all she 
could get ? 

The family lived from hand to mouth, often 
in debt, sometimes hard-up for food; and yet 
Caspian had a little store, of which none of them 
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knew anything, which had grown year by year, 
till now it was something considerable. 

The Daltons and Beverleys were distantly 
connected; Mr. Lockyear was about equally 
connected vnih both. He had been considered 
to disgrace himself by marrying- Caspian's mo- 
ther ; and after she had disgraced and left him, 
he was far too proud a man, in his ragged, 
curious way, to endeavour to have any inter- 
course with his relations. That his girl should 
be noticed by them he was glad, for her sake — 
but there it ended. He was glad that Caspian 
should be " quiet and respectable ;" he rejoiced 
in every sign of her difiference from her mother. 
He was a man, in some ways, strangely simple ; 
and he knew no more of his daughter's real na- 
ture, of her propensities and her aspirations, 
than was known to Caspian's most casual ac- 
quaintance. Why Caspian should choose to 
blacken her own relations, unless, by force of 
contrast, to bring out her own whiteness, and 
to appeal to pity, it is hard to say ; but it cer- 
tainly was the fact that those who only knew 
her father and her brothers through her presen- 
tations of them, held them both in a horror and 
a contempt greater than was felt by those who 
knew them personally. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



YOUTH AND AGE. 



** T DON'T want to keep you long, so to the 

X point at once," were Mr. Dalton's first 
words ; but after them he paused, and the brisk- 
ness with which they had been spoken was ner- 
vous. 

Lionel, glad to find his opponent, as he in- 
stinctively felt Mr. Dalton must naturally be, 
nervous, said nothing, only looked at him with 
fixed attention, and with something of his 
ready-for-fight expression; so there was a si- 
lence of some moments. Then Mr. Dalton made 
the plunge. 

"Your engagement with my Viola must, I 
fear, be a long one," he began " I do not see, 
at present, how it can be otherwise. Now, this 
being so ^" 

" Excuse me, sir, for the interruption ; but in- 
deed, I cannot admit the proposition with which 
you begin. I cannot contemplate the possibil- 
ity that our engagement will be a long one. 

f2 
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Indeed, the reason I have been most anxious to 
speak to you alone was, that I might urge upon 
you that it should be a very short one — a mat- 
ter of a few months. This is spring— ahuost 
May; in the autumn — say September — I shall 
wish to marry Viola." 

Mr. Dalton looked at Lionel as if he thought 
him mad — that is to say, mad even compared 
with most yoimg lovers. 

"You propose to marry in the autumn, in 
September — that is to say in four months' 
time '' 

" Exactly." 

This was not really what Lionel proposed ; 
but he thought that by proposing this to begin 
with, he might induce Mr. Dalton to regard as 
reasonable, by comparison, anything he might 
afterwards propose. 

"Have you settled this between youl" 

"No, I felt bound in honour, after what 
passed between you and me, when I told you 
of our engagement ^^ 

" I remember. That was your original way 
of asking my consent — or rather, your nearest 
approach to doing so." 

" I believe I acted in the right way, air." 

" I know you believe so. I am not going to 
say I do not think so." 

"After what passed, then, I felt bound in 
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honour to speak to you before I urged Viola to 
give me her promise to marry me in a few 
months' time." 

" Have you had a fortune left you, of which 
you have not told me!" 

" No, sir." 

" Have you the promise of some good appoint- 
ment?" 

**No,8ir." 

"Have you met with some wonderful success!" 

"No, sir." 

"What do you propose to live upon?" 

" I have one hundred and fifty pounds a-year 
as a certainty; I imagine that may find Us 
bread. For the rest, I trust to my brains — to 
my profession, and also to literature." 

Mr. Dalton groaned. 

"And if your brains give way? — as — as 
brains sometimes will." Saying this, he passed 
his hand over his forehead wearily, with a dreary 
look in his eyes. 

" One must take the chances of life, sir. K I 
had money, a bank might break ; a speculation 
fiJl through ; an investment prove a mistake." 

"As is my case, Lionel. I had hoped to give 
my daughter a small, but sufficient income — in 
fact, about twice the sum you mention. Things 
have gone badly with me — things are going 
worse and worse with me. I shaU be able to 
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give her next to nothing — enough to buy her 
shoes and gloves, perhaps — ^not even that, pos- 
sibly. Lionel, it is this I have wanted you to 
know." 

" This is nothing to me, selfishly speaking. 
I am heartily sorry in as far as it aflfects you ; 
but I never proposed to live upon my wife's in- 
come." 

"What the deuce did you propose to live 
upon ?" 

" I thought, sir, I had already sufiSiciently ex- 
plained. I look forward to making myself a 
position which you shall not be ashamed to see 
your daughter share." 

Mr. Dalton, considering the young man's 
power of brow and concentrated earnestness of 
eye, did not find it difficult to believe this. 

" But while you are doing this ? Professional 
success comes slowly and difficultly." 

" I can write what is saleable — I shall write 
for magazines and reviews." 

Mr. Dalton not immediately speaking, Lionel 
added, 

"But in these years of struggle, I need to 
have Viola beside me. It is for the happiness 
of us both that it should be so. It is needful 
for me ; it is good for her." 

" I am not ambitious for Viola," Mr. Dalton 
said. " It is happiness that I desire for her — 
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not position, not wealtlj, but happiness. I think 
you are very rash in your desire. Are you sure 
that you are not selfish! Think how young 
Viola is — only seventeen, only seventeen." 

" I do not think what I wish, I wish selfishly. 
I believe it ' would be more for Viola's happi- 
ness that we should begin together at the 
beginning — be poor together, learn life's lessons 
together — ^than that 1 should labour alone, she 
should wait alone. I believe that in the latter 
arrangement, the woman has the worse, the 
harder, the more wearing part. The man, if he 
is anything of a man, will find, while he waits, 
his life in his work, the danger is often that, 
especially if he is ambitious, his work becomes 
too satisfying, too engrossing — becomes the first 
thing, to which all other things give way. I 
believe that the woman's part, of mere waiting, 
is extremely trying both to physical and to 
mental health." 

" But what if sickness come upon you, and 
cares and claims multiply, and want overtake 
you 1 What if, when you have most need of 
fi:esh brain-power, and of untaxed strength^ 
your rest is broken, your strength over-taxed, 
your mind fretted and distracted with petty 
anxieties, and you, the main-spring and only 
stay, break down ?" 
. "As I said before, sir, we must take the 
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chances of life. These evils you contemplate 
are possible, it may be probable ; those I spoke 
of are certain. In every walk of life there is 
need of finth. Poverty is made too much of a 
bug-bear in these days, don't you think? If 
we were always to be counting costs and weigh- 
ing possibilities, we might give up the most 
glorious chances of splendid happiness be- 
cause " 

"I know — I know; but still, a moderate 
amount of prudence and forethought must al- 
ways be right. You wouldn't choose to go out 
in the rain and cold hatless and coatless, trust- 
ing to Providence to keep you warm and dry ? 
A very imprudent marriage is rather in that 
line, it seems to me. As to your marrying in 
the autumn, Lionel, it is not to be thought of — 
diflmiss that idea; my child is, indeed, yet too 
young to take upon herself the heavy cares and 
responsibilities of life, under circumstances ren- 
dering it probable they should be more than or- 
dinarily grave." 

" Don't tempt me, sir, to try my power over 
Viola against yours, by being too arbitrary.*' 
This was said ynih a smile, but yet, not as a 
jest. " Viola, though so childlikely simple and 
innocent, is more fit to enter upon life than many 
women of twice her years — she is wise beyond 
her years; she has high spirit and courage, 
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sound, unbroken health. If, by making her my 
wife, I expose her, as you say I do, to the 
chance of taking upon herself early heavy cares 
and responsibilities, I at the same time save her 
from the heart and soul and body wear and tear 
of waiting, with the one dearest to her always 
absent, often distant, exposed to all manner of 
vicissitudes." 

**I ask you to wait two years — only two 
years. You talk as if I asked you to wait twenty. 
Viola will then be but nineteen — ^I cannot have 
her marry before then." 

" I cannot see, sir, what is the use of being so 
determined upon our waiting two years any 
more than twenty." 

"I would never have consented to the en- 
gagement, had I thought you would have been 
so unreasonable, so inconsiderate, so——" 
. "You could not help consenting — ^you love 
your daughter ; you know she loves me. K I 
should insist that she should marry me in Sep- 
tember, you know, sir, you could not prevent it." 

** I know that you will not, unless you are 
very different from what I took you to be — ^tear 
her happy yoimg life, and her loving heart with 
a sense of divided duty — ^making her choose be- 
tween her father and her lover." 

" I could not trust myself not to do it were I 
less sure which would triumph." 
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"A poor triumph, won over an indulgent, 
fond father, and won with my child's heart's 
blood. No doubt you would triumph, but in 
doing so you would wound Viola's heart and 
her conscience with irrecoverable wounds." 

"I know it. She loves you very tenderly, 
very devotedly. I earnestly desire to spare her 
all the pain of any disunion between you and 
me. I can see and feel your side, but it is hard 
on me. I am not going to say it should be hard, 
but it is. You cannot tell the desperation of 
longing I feel to grasp at once, and have as all 
my own, this treasure of my life." 

Mr. Dalton looked into the eager face, flushed 
with earnestness, and said, very sadly, 

" I was young once." 

" It is no question of mere youth." 

" No. Since the world began no young lover 
felt as you feel now." 

"You mean that for irony. I hold it for 
truth." 

'^ Lionel, I am not quite without fear but that 
my child may somewhat suffer from the exact- 
ing over-masterfulness of your nature. Already 
you have somewhat tried and tasked her. How- 
ever quickly apprehensive a girl may be, her 
mind cannot be always on the strain without 
injury to her health. I come now to what I 
was going to begin with, when I was so sum- 
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marily interrupted. You cannot be married for 
many months. During those months I should 
like Viola to have some considerable change, to 
Bee a little of society and of life difiFerent from 
our vegetation down here. Her mother's sister, 
Mrs. Althaus, whom I would trust as I should 
have trusted the child's own mother, has long 
been anxious to have Viola on a long visit. I 
am going to send Viola to her." 

It was almost intolerable to Lionel to hear 
Viola spoken of as subject to any will but his. 

'* Mrs. Althaus, if I am not mistaken, lives in 
London. Do you think of exposing Viola to 
a London season?" he asked, in haughty dis- 
pleasure. 

"Next season, probably, Mrs. Althaus would 
introduce Viola to something of it. Meanwhile 
I promised that Viola should be her aimt's 
travelling companion abroad during this winter." 

" I should have thought, sir, that having loved 
Viola's mother, you would be able to imder- 
stand the complicated ingenuity of the torture 
you are proposing for me. I am not at all sure 
that I shall submit to it. I am not at all sure 
that I should be right in submitting to it. I am 
much inclined to question yom' right to take the 
first heavenly dew and sweet freshness off a 
flower that is not now yours but mine. What 
is your motive for proposing such a course ?" 
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" Simply that it seemfl to me likely to be good 
for Viola, in many ways. Mrs. Althaus is snch 
a companion as my child would have had in her 
own mother, had she lived — a sweet, wise, graci- 
ous, tender woman, with a young heart and an 
old head. You must know her, and you will 
understand how Viola will find in her something 
ofwhat she misses in having lost her mother. 
A young girl in the years, or months, just be- 
fore marriage needs her mother." 

" I love Viola with the sort of love that shall 
make me father, mother, all to her, sir." Lionel's 
tone was more peaceable, however. Mr. Dalton 
continued. 

" I think, too, that change will be good for 
Viola in these next months. I do not think it 
well for her health that she should pass the time 
before her marriage in one deep love-dream. I 
know the intensity of her nature, and I know 
that she needs to have other interests and sym- 
pathies aroused, and her life as much as possible 
widened. Her love will always run on in its 
own deep channel, but it will not be always 
wearing her life to deepen its channel." 

Lionel was for some moments silent. Then 
he said, 

"Don't for a moment suppose that when I 
just now spoke of this scheme of yours as of 
a complicated system of torture for me, any 
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feeling of common jealousy, of fear that Viola 
ahonld be tempted from her allegiance, entered 
into my mind. If I could fear that, she would 
be nothing to me about which I should fear, or 
hope, I should not love her. We belong to each 
other in a way that makes that common sort of 
jealousy impossible. We love too close to leave 
room for it to come between. She loves me as 
no other woman will love me. I love her as no 
other man will love her. And yet I do feel 
jealous, jealous that she should be exposed to 
profane eyes, jealous that she should be seen 

and talked about in ball-rooms, jealous that 

Sir, I am sure you must understand me ?" asked 
very impatiently. 
" Entirely." 

" And yet you propose this ordeal ?" 
" Because I think that, on the whole, it will 
be good — ^very good for my child. We shall 
have Viola here in a moment. First, let me 
beg of you, Beverley, just this one thing ; of all 
the rest we will speak again at more leisure. 
Avoid, as much as possible, even in small 
things, placing Viola in a position where she 
has to choose between us. I ask this of your 
generosity. She loves me very tenderly ; she 
would always declare for you, but she would 
suffer greatly, and in a way that would try her 
health. Mental conflicts are just what I would 
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dread for her. There is, as we trust, a long 
life-time before you, in which she will be abso- 
lutely yours ; let her, during these coming 
months, peaceably remain still partly mine. I 
appeal to your generosity.'* 

" I cannot endure that you should do that in 
vain. I wm try and submit the stubborn stuff 
in me to conformity, as far as may be possible, 
with your wishes ; but—" 

" Papa, may I come in 1 Haven't you done 
with Lionel yet ? It is getting so late I" 

" Come in, my pet — come in. I've done with 
him." 

Mr. Dalton passed his handkerchief over his 
forehead. Viola looked from one to the other. 

" You two dear ones haven't been quarrelling, 
have youl" 

" No, no, no, darling." And Mr. Dalton held 
out his hand to Lionel. It was grasped cordi- 
ally, but the yoimg man's brow remained cloudy. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IN THE BEEGH-WOODS. 

ROSIE was already mounted on her pony 
when Mr. Dalton, Viola, and Lionel went 
to the hall-door. Lionel mounted Viola, and 
Mr. Dalton, with a thoughtful, mournful face, 
stroked the ears and patted the neck of pretty 
Brown Bess, and minutely examined her ap- 
pointments. There was a haze of melancholy 
over the eyes he lifted to his daughter's happy, 
happy face. 

"My foolish little daughter used to say it 
would break her heart to part with Brown 
Bess." 

" Your wise great daughter says, papa, that 
that other daughter you speak of didn't know 
what she was talking about." 

" I hope you won't part with Brown Bess, 
sir, till you part with her to me," Lionel inter 
posed. 

" Do you expect to be able to keep a horse as 
well as a wife in a few months' time, my dear 
feUowl" 
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" I expect the one will help me towards the 
other. Indeed, in all seriousness, I trust you 
will never part with Brown Bess ; she is a per^ 
feet lady's hack; and then, Viola has ridden 
her so long." 

" I don't know what I may not be forced to 
do, or to part with. Things look queer — ^very 
queer." 

Then Mr. Dalton went to Rosie, to see if she 
was all right; but he was soon again at the 
head of Brown Bess, again looking up into the 
happy face of his darling. 

" You have a new hat, Viola — a very pretty 
one." 

" I have a feeling as if everything should be 
new." Then, looking roimd with her radiant 
eyes — " Oh I what an exquisite morning I — ^is it 
not, papa? Was there ever such a spring, 
papa ? Papa, I wish you were coming with us.** 

" Now, do you, really ?" 

Viola blushed deeply ; then, bending down to 
kiss him, she said — 

" No, papa ; I thought I did, but I do not. 
One of you at a time is enough ; both of you 
would be too much. You are both so dear, so 
dear, so dear I" 

Mr. Dalton walked down the drive beside 
Viola, opened the gate for the little party, to 
old John's confusion, and stood watching till 
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they were out of sight — ^watching, a long time 
after, the turn of the lane at which they had 
disappeared. He was not the only watcher. 

Viola was turning gleeful eyes to Lionel, mean- 
while, "lam always sayingthe same things. Was 
there ever such a day I — ^was there ever such a 
spring I — was there ever a girl so happy as I 
am I How wonderfully things have come on 
since the night's rain 1 Too fast — ^it all goes 
too feist I It seems only just yesterday that 
the lower boughs of the elms, and the brush- 
wood round their boles, were just breaking into 
fluttering green wings— not much longer since 
the first primrose came ; and now Just lis- 
ten to that soaring song I" Then Viola sighed 
and Lionel, tenderly smiling into her eyes 
would know the meaning of that sigh. 

" But you can't know, for I don't know my- 
self. Is anyone in this world, ever, with every 
grain and atom of their being, satisfied, Lionel?" 
" If any one, a girl should be, when she is 
with her lover." 

" And not a lover when he is with his lady V 
" No. The man's part is to look foi-ward, to 
be unsatisfied always with what is. But was 
your sigh one of unsatisfieduess, Viola ?" 

"I told you 1 did not know what it was. 
Partly about papa« lie si^eems so sad« and looks 
so anxious, and somewhere, io, some hidden 
VOL. I. G 
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corner of me, there is a sort of remorse about 
him. — ^About thinking so Kttle of him now, to 
what I used to do, while he goes on thinking 
about me just as much — I almost believe more 1" 

" You should not feel that. Of course he is 
happy in your happiness. He has, just now, 
business anxieties." 

'' I did not know he had any business." 

"Nor has he, in one sense. His anxieties 
are with regard to money investments, which 
threaten to turn out ill ; but the cloud may pass. 
Talking of clouds — did you ever see any so 
beautiful as those white mountainous clouds 
moving over those tree-tops, so slowly that 
they hardly seem to move." 

" They are indeed beautiful. Look, Bosie, just 
over Twynham Beeches." 

Rosie looked, but was soon again engrossed 
by her Shetland, with whom she played all 
manner of pranks, and carried on all manner of 
monologues. 

" When — I mean, if — ^yougo abroad with your 
aunt, she must take you to Switzerland," Lionel 
said. " Those white alps of cloud rouse a pas- 
sionate memory of Switzerland in me ; if only 
we could first go there together ; but we shall 
be poor young people, Viola." 

" Go abroad with my aunt I — ^what aunt?" 

Lionel told her all that had passed that morii- 
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ing. Viola looked very perplexed. Then she 
shook her head. 

"Till I go to you I want to stay with papa," 
she said. " It is too dreadful to think about — to 
go away so far from you — ^and if it is too dread- 
ftil to think about it certainly can't be done." 

" When you ride in London — ^your doing so 
will no doubt be part of this scheme, for your 
£sither wishes you to see something of London 
life under your aunt's wing, as well as to travel 
with her — ^you must not wear your hair as you 
have it now." 

" I wear it so to please you." 

" It pleases me intensely ; but you look too 
romantically lovely." And he looked searchingly 
into the depths of her humid eyes, shy with hap- 
piness. 

"It isn't a fit style for anywhere but the 
country, and I am, I think, getting too old now 
to wear it so, even here. If I ride in London, 
Lionel, you will ride with me." 

" My dear child, no. I must work really hard 
in London, and must think of little besides 
work. I shall see as little of you as if you were 
down here 1" 

" Then I must be down here. To be near you, 
and not to see you, would feel so wrong, Lionel, 
as if we were nothing to each other." 

g2 
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"Why doesn't he come and speak to us?" 
cried Rosie. 

Turning round in her saddle, she was vigor- 
ously waving her hand. 

"He? Who?" 

" Mr. Newnham — my Mr. Newnham. He must 
have seen us ; he was crossing the field there. 
I saw him as we passed the stile." 

For a few moments both Lionel and Viola 
thought of Mr. Newnham. 

Viola was just thinking, " Only in a world 
where everybody is happy, could anyone be 
quite happy 1" 

And, so thinking, she sighed again. 

Then, just as they were about to answer 
Rosie's challenge, " Aren't we going to can- 
ter at all to-day? Mayn't I start off? This 
is such a good bit across the common," they 
came suddenly upon that miracle of beauty, 
a wild apple-tree, of the rosiest-tintedrblossom 
kind, just in the fullest and fireshest perfection of 
its beauty. It was leaning towards them, out 
of a wild hedge in a waste place. 

It was an old tree, its trunk partially split 
down, and its growth distorted ; it was, when 
out of bloom, an ugly, unthrivinff-looking thing, 
that no one, not remembering it in spring-time, 
would have hesitated to destroy ; but now — ^it 
was just .an entirely indescribable loveliness ; a 
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rose-tinted cloud of bloom ; a quintessence of the 
most ethereal and bewitching beauty. 

They stopped before it. 

Viola and Lionel looked up into it in speech- 
less, absorbed delight, till Viola said, 

" It is like everything else this year — ^more 
beautiful than I have ever known it. Does it 
not fill one with strange thoughts and feelings, 
Lionel, to see such lavishness of most exquisite 
beauty in waste places ? I don't know what it 
is one chiefly feels ; but part of it, at least, is the 
bounty of God's love." 

** Another thing one cannot help feeling, it 
seems to me, Viola, though it is not so sweet 
and lovely a feeling, is a sort of incredulity of 
belonging to the same order of being as a man 
who, passing this tree, shall stop to count the 
" use " of this beauty, and shall value it chiefly 
for that use. I daresay you remember, Viola, 
that verse of one of our living poets, one of the 
subtlest of living poets, as I believe, a verse that 
should be a text from which, in this age, one 
should never tire of preaching ^" 

"I think I know what you mean, Lionel! 
You mean the verse from a poem called *A 
Shower in War-time ' — 

* Nor well he deems who deems the rose 
Is for the roseberrv ; nor knows 
The roseberry is for the rose.* " 
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" Yes, and what goes before, and what comes 

after, is no less applicable : — 

^ And that which senres our fleshly need, 
Subserves the blossom that doth feed 
The soul, which is the life indeed/ 

Then comes, I think, the verse you quoted; 
and then — 

*• And autumn's garnered treasury, 
But prudent Nature's guarantee 
That summer evermore shall be ; 

' And yearly, once a year, complete, 
That top and culmen exquisite 
Whereto the slanting seasons meet.' 

Ah!" added Lionel, "we want in these days 
more such seers among us, seers to see and pro- 
phets to cry that the material is for the imma- 
terial, the body for the soul — ^that beauty is the 
highest use 1" 

" Now, do let us canter," pleaded Rosie. 

And ojff they went, across the common, along 
the lane, till the rising of the hill, which the 
beech-woods crowned, made them slacken their 
speed, to mount slowly the mile or two of steep 
road. Old John had ridden on before, by a 
shorter way, to be ready to receive their horses 
at the Old Friars' Inn, near the ancient priory, 
where they were to lunch. 

The afternoon was spent in wood-rambling. 
Rosie gathered into her basket brown-curled 
horns of fern, sweet-scented wood-ruffle, the fra- 
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gile bells of the wood-sorrel, late-lingering wood* 
anemones, and wild hyacinths; early-blowing 
orchids and lilies, milkworts, white, pink, and 
bine ; and many a richly-coloured yoimg burst 
of foliage. This year there was such a hurry 
of all beauty — ^the blossoms of one season 
crowded upon those of an earlier season — the 
world seemed a perplexity of wealth. In the 
wood, even among trees of the same species, 
they could study many phases of the spring, 
jfrom that of pink, hardly-fledged leaflets, to 
that of the beech that had already shaken out 
its silken shimmer of unsubstantial ethereal 
foliage. Most lovely of all were the trees 
whose branches as yet were scarcely feathered, 
each leaf so newly escaped from its sheath as 
to be all deliciously downy and crumpled and 
curled ; and each bough ending in the droop of 
a tenderly pathetic little hand, as yet too new- 
born and delicate to be able to hold itself level 
to the light. The slanting of the afternoon 
sunshine upon those tender little leaves, indi- 
vidualizing each, making each seem a little 
lamp of greenish light shining upon its dark 
twig, the way that afternoon sunshine poiu-ed 
down the imder slopes, and brought out the 
rich brown of the carpet of dead leaves, and 
gave dark and forcible distinctness to each trunk 
and stem — ^surely there was no need to be young, 
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in love, and happy, to feel all this beauty over- 
poweringly. Being young, in love, and happy, 
Viola breathed out, her eyes shining in tears 
and light, 

" Verweile doch I du bist so schon 1 " 

" And I, rather," said Lionel, " * sehne mich ' 
forwards to a time, a thousand times more fall 
and fair, when nothing shall part us." 

*' But this time, Lionel, is ours ; that may not 
be." 

" Only even as we may not beJ* 

She repeated after him, " Only even as we 
may not be ;" then added, " I tremble, Lionel, 
to feel myself so happy, so fully happy — ^be-* 
cause " 

Her lips were closed, by the touch upon them 
of his Hps. Rosie, tired with wandering, was 
sitting beside them ; looking up into the blue 
sky, through full-budded branches, glistening 
warm in the sunshine, here and there breaking 
into leaf, visibly before her eyes, she fancied — 
those eyes that were hazy with sleepiness^ — 
Rosie, as if answering something in herself, said 
softly, 

"Yes," indeed, it is very good of God to fill 
the world so fiill of pretty things." 

Then Rosie's head subsided on to Lionel's 
knee, and she would have fallen asleep. But 
Lionel took her up in his arms to carry her 
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back to the inn — ^it was time they should mount 
their horses and ride homewards. It should be 
said, in Lionel's favour, that he justified Mr. 
Dalton in trusting him with both his treasures ; 
for at no time that day had he been too en- 
grossed by Viola to be suiEciently watchfiil of 
Rosie, aware of and on his guard against any 
danger to her. His love for the child was deep 
and strong, entwined with his love for Viola. 

" Fm too heavy, Lionel," pleaded Rosie. 

"Not a bit, little one." 

So he carried her on his arm all the way to 
the house ; and she played with his hair, and 
made wonderful discoveries as to the colour of 
liis beard and whiskers, declaring they were 
made of threads of gold, as the evening sun 
touched them ; and she seemed^irery content to 
be carried, though stoutly declaifeg that she was 
not tired. And indeed, once on her pony again, 
there was little sign of fatigue about her. 

The ride home through the warm evening 
light, that glowed so caressingly on the fresh 
young life of all it touched, was even more deli- 
cious, Viola thought, than the outward ride. 
Rosie went on in front, softly singing to the 
singing birds, peering into the hedges with her 
quick little eyes, to see their nests, plaiting and 
unplaiting the Shetland's shaggy mane. 

Viola and Lionel, riding slowly, close toge- 
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ther, had one of those intense talks, almost 
every word of which was remembered after- 
wards by each. There was very little of the 
fond folly of love spoken between them. Lionel 
spoke of his ambitions, philosophies, aspirations ; 
his various kinds of work, of what he hoped to 
be and to do in the future. Arid Viola listened, 
not always silent, saying, now and then, just a 
few words that confirmed his feeling of the in- 
telligent reception, and of the comprehending 
sympathy expressed by those softly radiant eyes. 

Now and then, too, some few words of Viola's 
would make Lionel inwardly pause and wonder 
to find her so wise— to find her going before 
him, as it were, in some department of thought, 
carrying his own thoughts deeper, or seeming 
as if visited by-some inspiration from a higher 
region than that he had been conscious of en- 
tering into. 

" Oh, papa, it has been such a day !" whis- 
pered Viola, throwing her arms round her fa- 
ther's neck, as he lifted her, in his arms, from 
her horse. He had been standing watching for 
them. 

" Such a day, papa 1" echoed Rosie, as she ran 
oiF to find apples and sugar for her pet, while 
Viola paused to caress Brown Bess before she 
was led away. 

" You are a little later than we expected, dear 
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children.'' The words were too tenderly spoken 
to imply any reproach. 

"We were talking, papa, and walked cm- 
horses almost all the way home. That made 
quite half an hour's difference." 

" You will be patient if you find mamma a 
little irritable ; she is worse than usual to-day, 
and she has been fretting about Rosie's being up 
so late." 

" Patient I Papa, I feel as if I could be pa- 
tient with everything and everybody — I am so 
happy. Everything and everybody that did 
not harm or hurt Lionel." 

" That is to say, pet, you could bear anything, 
as long as it was nothijpg to bear. There is a 
deeper and more difflcnlt- unselfishness to be 
learnt yet, Viola — ^but no need to talk of these 
things now. You must all want your tea. 
Come in, children, come in." 

He took Rosie to Mrs. Dalton — Mrs. Dalton 
made a pet of Rosie — 

" The child speaks for herself, that the day 
has done her no harm," he said. 

Then, stooping, he kissed his wife's che^ 
and whispered, 

** Don't spoil the children's happiness, Martha. 
Be kind to them. Who knqiws, poor young 
things, how few their happy days may be !" 

Mrs. Dalton, making an effort, so far obeyed 
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that she did and said nothing actively unpleci- 
sant. 

" How strong you must be, Cousin Viola I" 
Caspian said, with soft languor. ^' It must be 
pleasant to be so robust I What a day you 
have had, and you don't look the least bit 
tired I" 

" Tired ! No. I don't know what it is to be 
tired just now," Viola answered radiantly. 

Caspian sighed. " One fears a re-action must 
come," she said. 

Viola was looking a little over-flushed, a little 
dishevelled, and the worse for the wear and tear 
of the day. Caspian was pale and smooth, and 
exquisitely neat, with a tastefully elegant neat- 
ness ; her delicate cool whiteness was set off by 
Viola's temporary over-colouredness, also by 
the extreme becomingness of her dress — a dress 
of pale pink cashmere (a present of Viola's), so 
made as to leave, 

^' . . . that whiter skm of hers than snow, 
And smooth as monumental alabaster," 

only covered at the throat and neck by some 
flimsy covering of lace and muslin. Caspian 
had a real talent for needlework, and a genius 
for dress ; this enabled her to dress always in a 
style that must have been entirely out of her 
power had she had to pay for the skill of other 
fingers, or for another person's taste. 
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Lionel glanced at his "robust" Viola, and 
then looked at Caspian. Caspian had a plea- 
sant consciousness that any comparison drawn 
between them must, at that moment, be to 
Viola's disadvantage. 

" I won't be ten minutes dressing, mamma," 
Viola said. 

" I grudge any ten minutes that you are out 
of sight," Lionel whispered to her, as he opened 
the door for her. 

"I, too, must civilize myself a little," he re- 
marked to Caspian, having answered one or two 
questions of hers, meant to draw him to her side. 

Viola was not much more than ten minutes 
before she reappeared, simply and gracefully 
dressed, in the colour which Lionel considered 
harmonized best with the soft clear darkness of 
her sweet face (a darkness one was tempted to 
call fair darkness), and with the wealth of her 
beautiful hair classically knotted up. Caspian 
felt that her mouientary advantage was lost. 
Caspian knew that she was in feature more 
strictly beautiful than Viola ; but she knew, also, 
that she had not the fall power, as yet^ of making 
anyone she chose see and feel her beauty. She 
studied Viola. She recognized an unconscious 
charm of manner and atmosphere about Viola, 
and knew how these things told. But she was 
wise enough to know that she must have a line 
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of her own, that it would not do for her to try 
merely to reproduce Viola, that the very essence 
of the charm about Viola was her naturalness. 
Caspian was deeply and earnestly pondering and 
studying the subject of how to make the best of 
her various gifts. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CASPIAN IS CONFIDENTIAL. 

" TT is hard indeed to lose half an hour of you 
X now, Lionel ; but because I am so happy 
wouldn't be a good reason for my neglecting 
one who is miserable, would it I" 
" What is it you want to do, Viola t" 
"A very simple thing, so don't make that 
terrible fold on your dear forehead that Fm al- 
ways frightened at. This is the afternoon in 
the week that I always go to play to that poor 
lady I spoke to you about. I haven't been be- 
fore while you have been here, because she has 
been too ill to see anyone, but yesterday she 
sent to beg me to come to-day." 

" Go, dearest, by all means — or rather come, 
for I shall take you." 

She kissed him for thanks, and ran to fetch 
her hat. Caspian, flitting in and out the room, 
had heard what passed. 

"Viola, would it be troubhng Mr. Beverley 
too much," she said, just as they were starting, 
*^ to ask him to call at the library in the village, 
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and get the third volume of that book Fm read- 
ing to aunt ?" 

" Ask Mr. Beverley himself." 

" I meant to go myself to fetch it," she said, 
turning to Lionel with an air of humble depre- 
cation ; " but uncle is out, and so is Rosie, and 
now Viola is going, aunt will be so lonely if I go." 

" Of course I shall be glad to be of use," from 
Lionel. 

" I will write the name down, then. Thank 
you 80 much." 

" Why write it down, Caspian I I know the 
name of the book. It is too absurd to be easily 
forgotten." 

" But I didn't know you would go about it, 
Viola, and I know gentlemen don't like to be 
asking for such sentimental books as we foolish 
women like to read." 

" We shall be together. I suppose, at least, 
you don't want the book till I come back I" 

" That is the difficulty. Poor aunt is in more 
pain thsfta usual to-day. We have just finished 
the second volume — she doesn't like having to 
wail; for the third." 

"It is a very simple matter. I will come back 
with the book while you are playing to your 
poor friend, Viola," 

" I am so sorry I said anything about it, I 
had no idea I should give so much trouble. Let 
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me manage some other manner of getting it," 
pleaded Caspian. 

They nodded and smiled and went their way. 
Caspian was tired of devotion to Mrs. Dalton, 
who was that day keeping her room. The 
drawing-room was pleasant, she pulled its most 
luxurious chair to the pleasantest window, and 
settled herself in it — ^with her needlework. 

Caspian Lockyear had a rage for being on 
** confidential " terms with everybody. For days 
she had been manoeuvring to secure herself ten 
minutes alone with Lionel Beverley. She had 
no definite idea of how, if she could secure them, 
she would turn these ten minutes to account ; 
but she knew she should in some way turn them 
to account. From the window at which she sat 
she could watch the road by which Viola and 
Lionel went, by which Lionel would return. 
Lionel was absent about twenty minutes. Then 
he appeared at the drawing-room window, in 
time to see Caspian just putting her handker- 
chief into her pocket, having lefk two tears upon 
her cheeks. Caspian had sources enough of 
vexation to be able to produce a few tears at 
any time, if she chose to dwell upon them. 

" How quick you have been ! It is so kind of 
you. Now, when poor aunt wakes, I am ready 
for her. She fell asleep just after you left." 

" Is anything the matter, Caspian ?" 

VOL, I, H 
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" Why, dear kind Cousin Lionel I" 

" I thought yon had been crying." 

" Oh I that is nothing." 

"Perhaps you are one of the women who 
consider crying among their luxuries." 

Caspian made no reply. She bent her head 
lower over her work, but not so low but that he 
could see her lip quiver. 

"You think that a cruel speech?" Lionel 
was standing half in, half out, of the window. 

" You did not mean to be cruel, but it hurt 
me — ^from you. I am not a crying woman. If 
I were, God knows I have cause enough for 
crying to have cried my life out before now I" — 
spoken with a sort of suppressed passionateness. 

" Nothing new, I hope, Caspian f — ^no trouble 
I don't know of I" 

" What you know, and what you don't know, 
Cousin Lionel, I cannot pretend to say." 

" Well, I hope it was nothing serious." 

" I cannot tell if you would call it so. I 
hope I am not envious — I don't beHeve I am ; 
but I cannot help sometimes, when I am alone 
— when I have nothing to do but to think, and 



to brood over my troubles— cannot help " 

" Well I" 

*' I am so afraid you will think ill of me if I 
confess." 

" Don't confess, then." 
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" Then, perhaps, you will suspect me of some- 
thing worse than the truth." 

" Perhaps bo." 

" It is only that I can't help sometimes con- 
trasting the supreme happiness of Viola's lot 
with the extreme desolation, and worse than 
desolation, of my own." 

" You use strong language." 

" That, to me, seems pitifully weak.'* 

"Desolation is a dreary word. However 
happy Viola's lot may be — God knows it would 
be indeed happy if my power went hand-in- 
hand with my will, and yet, God bless her, not 
happier than her deserts — I was going to say 
that, however happy my darling's lot may be, 
it is difficult to understand that there can be 
any reason why the same happiness may not 
come to you. You are a young and beautiful 
woman — for such life has boimdless possibili- 
ties. You are not now pleasantly circum- 
stanced, but you can't tell how happy a life 
may be in store for you." 

Caspian looked him in the eyes a moment 
with a strange look ; he was far from under- 
standing it, but he felt its power ; then she 
looked down ; she smiled and sighed, and shook 
her head. 

" It is very kind of you to speak as you do. 
Cousin Lionel — very kind of you to wish to 

h2 
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comfort me with kindness, but I know, if you 
do not, at least a dozen reasons why such hap- 
piness as Viola's is not possible for me ; and, 
atnong the dozen, there is one which would 
alone be enough. Don't ask me what that one 
reason is. And yet you, perhaps, are the only 
human being whom I could suffer, while I lived, 
should know my secret. And sometimes, how- 
ever reserved one may be by nature, one does 
yearn that there should be one being who 
knows what one feels and suffers, and pities one 
— ^yes, pities. I am proud, I know, but utter star- 
vation of sympathy brings down one's pride." 

Again she looked at him. Lionel answered 
her gravely — 

" There can be no need, Caspian, that you 
should suffer from want of sympathy in any 
genuine and legitimate sorrow. If you need a 
confidante^ make one of my sweet Viola. Your 
confidence to her I would allow to be sacred 
from me." 

" Your sweet Viola is ... Oh I Cousin Lionel, 
how little you know of women I If you think, 
however .... * Genuine and legitimate sorrow,' 
forgive me for repeating your words. Who, 
pray, is to be the judge ? — and if my sorrow is 
not legitimate, then I must in shame hide it, 
especially from your sweet Viola — from any 
woman. There are sorrows of women, of 
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ill-placed or unretumed love, for instance, over 
which women are most untender/' 

" My Viola would not be ever imtender/' 

She smiled, and remained silent — smiled, 
casting down her eyes to hide her smile, as 
soon as he had seen her smile dawn in them. 
Of course, he asked the meaning of that smile, 
and, of course, she had wished that he should 
do so. 

"It's meaning was all vague, dear Cousin 
Lionel. For one thing, I could not help smil- 
ing at the thought of how dififerent an image a 
girl makes as she reflects herself in the con- 
sciousness of her lover, from that she makes in 
the minds of other women ; and then, just now 
you used the word ' allow ' — you would allow 
my confidence to Viola to be sacred from you. 
I confess the state of illusion in which a young 
lover lives, who has never, as yet, experienced 
anything but the loving submission of his lady, 
has never had his will crossed by hers, always 
amuses me, with a something pathetic in the 
amusement, too." 

" Viola's will is not likely to cross mine — ^we 
have but one will." 

"Hers, I suppose?" looking up at him with 
an expression of arch simplicity. 

" Mine. Or, if you please to call mine made 
hers, hers, then hers." 
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" Why, dear kind Cousin Lionel I" 

" I thought yon had been crying." 

" Oh I that is nothing." 

"Perhaps you are one of the women who 
consider crying among their luxuries.'' 

Caspian made no reply. She bent her head 
lower over her work, but not so low but that he 
could see her lip quiver. 

"You think that a cruel speech!" Lionel 
was standing half in, half out, of the window. 

" You did not mean to be cruel, but it hurt 
me — ^from you. I am not a crying woman. If 
I were, God knows I have cause enough for 
crying to have cried my life out before now I" — 
spoken with a sort of suppressed passionateness. 

" Nothing new, I hope, Caspian f — ^no trouble 
I don't know off 

" What you know, and what you don't know, 
Cousin Lionel, I cannot pretend to say." 

" Well, I hope it was nothing serious." 

" I cannot tell if you would call it so. I 
hope I am not envious — ^I don't believe I am ; 
but I cannot help sometimes, when I am alone 
— when I have nothing to do but to think, and 
to brood over my troubles— cannot help——" 

" Well r 

" I am so afraid you will think ill of me if I 
confess." 
" Don't confess, then." 
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" Then, perhaps, you will suspect me of some- 
thing worse than the truth/' 

" Perhaps bo." 

** It is only that I can't help sometimes con- 
trasting the supreme happiness of Viola's lot 
with the extreme desolation, and worse than 
desolation, of my own." 

" You use strong language." 

" That, to me, seems pitifully weak." 

"Desolation is a dreary word. However 
happy Viola's lot may be — God knows it would 
be indeed happy if my power went hand-in- 
hand with my will, and yet, God bless her, not 
happier than her deserts — I was going to say 
that, however happy my darling's lot may be, 
it is difficult to understand that there can be 
any reason why the same happiness may not 
come to you. You are a young and beautiful 
woman — for such life has boimdless possibili- 
ties. You are not now pleasantly circum- 
stanced, but you can't tell how happy a life 
may be in store for you." 

Caspian looked him in the eyes a moment 
with a strange look ; he was far from under- 
standing it, but he felt its power ; then she 
looked down ; she smiled and sighed, and shook 
her head. 

" It is very kind of you to speak as you do. 
Cousin Lionel — very kind of you to wish to 
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comfort me with kindness, but I know, if you 
do not, at least a dozen reasons why siich hap- 
piness as Viola's is not possible for me ; and, 
atnong the dozen, there is one which would 
alone be enough. Don't ask me what that one 
reason is. And yet you, perhaps, are the only 
human being whom I could suffer, while I lived, 
should know my secret. And sometimes, how- 
ever reserved one may be by nature, one does 
yearn that there should be one being who 
knows what one feels and suffers, and pities one 
— yes, pities. I am proud, I know, but utter star- 
vation of sympathy brings down one's pride." 

Again she looked at him. Lionel answered 
her gravely — 

" There can be no need, Caspian, that you 
should suffer from want of sympathy in any 
genuine and legitimate sorrow. If you need a 
confidante^ make one of my sweet Viola. Your 
confidence to her I would allow to be sacred 
from me." 

'* Your sweet Viola is ... Oh I Cousin Lionel, 
how little you know of women I If you think, 
however .... * Genuine and legitimate sorrow,' 
forgive me for repeating your words. Who, 
pray, is to be the judge ? — and if my sorrow is 
not legitimate, then I must in shame hide it, 
especially from your sweet Viola — from any 
woman. There are sorrows of women, of 
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ill-placed or unretumed love, for instance, over 
which women are most untender." 

" My Viola would not be ever imtender." 

She smiled, and remained silent — smiled, 
casting down her eyes to hide her smile, as 
soon as he had seen her smile dawn in them. 
Of course, he asked the meaning of that smile, 
and, of course, she had wished that he should 
do so. 

**It's meaning was all vague, dear Cousin 
Lionel. For one thing, I could not help smil- 
ing at the thought of how dififerent an image a 
girl makes as she reflects herself in the con- 
sciousness of her lover, from that she makes in 
the minds of other women ; and then, just now 
you used the word * allow ' — ^you would allow 
my confidence to Viola to be sacred from you. 
I confess the state of illusion in which a young 
lover lives, who has never, as yet, experienced 
anything but the loving submission of his lady, 
has never had his will crossed by hers, always 
amuses me, with a something pathetic in the 
amusement, too." 

" Viola's will is not likely to cross mine — ^we 
have but one will.'' 

" Hers, I suppose ?" looking up at him with 
an expression of axch simplicity. 

" Mine. Or, if you please to call mine made 
hers, hers, then hers." 
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" And you believe in a woman without an 
independent, self- existent will? You are very 
credulous, my good cousin. You hardly know 
either, I think, how much force of character 
there is in my cousin Viola." 

"There will be between us such sympathy 
and union that the more force of character she 
has the better — ^it will be a helpful, not a hin- 
dering influence." 

Caspian now looked up at him with a glow of 
admiration in her eyes. 

" YoM, perhaps, may make it so ; I do not 
think there are many men could make it so." 

" I do not wish to think there is any other 
man. I believe myself to be the one husband 
for Viola ; Viola the one wife for me." 

" What a pity it is, what a thousand pities, 
that you could not be married at once, in the 
fulness of this fresh faith, to be the Adam and 
Eve of some paradise of unconventionality and 
unworldliness I" 

" I think it t9 a thousand pities that we can- 
not marry at once ; for the rest, I don't wish for 
any paradisaical existence; to have my own 
fittlg place in the world. ;ith my own fitting 
wife beside me, will be the nearest approach to 
Paradise, for which my desire is ripe." 

"I knew you wouldn't like this scheme of 
Viola's seeing the world and going into society. 
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I pleaded aj^dnst it, for your sake. I knew you 
would like to keep her fresh and unspoiled." 

^'Mr&Althaus being the woman Mr. Dalton 
describes her, I am reconciling myself to the 
plan. It offers my darling many advantages 
and enjoyments." 

" You don't, then, mind the notion of her being 
dragged about abroad, and then being on view 
through a London season t" 

" That is an offensive way of putting things." 

" Isn't it a true way 1 I fancy, were I a man, 
I should be a most jealous lover. I can think 
of nothing that would be more hatefal to me 
than for the lady of my choice to be seen and 
known everywhere, so that half the world, at 
least, should be able to say, * I met that girl at 
80 and so.' " 

" I would rather, I confess, for some things, 
that Viola remained quietly at home till we 
marry ; but there is another side to the question." 

"Does Viola know you would rather she 
staid at home 1 Surely she is already so much 
more yours than anyone else's, that if you pre- 
fer she should not go through these experi- 
ences, she ought not to hesitate to give the whole 
thing up." 

" I am not so certain as you seem to be how 
&r a girl so young, who has been so tenderly 
nurtured, circumstanced as Viola is, should, till 
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she is absolutely married, give duty where she 
has given it in the past, and not only where she 
will give it in the future. Mr. Dalton has been 
a kind, wise, and tender father to Viola. I do 
not wish to force my darling to resist his will." 

" You assume that it is his will she would re- 
8i8t, not yours?" 

"I do," was Lionel's answer; and it was 
haughtily spoken. 

" Ah I you are very indulgent. I understand. 
You think it very possible that dear Viola her- 
self likes the prospect of all this change ; she is 
so young — ^in character, 1 mean ; so fall of the 
power of enjoyment. It is natural such a pros- 
pect should look very bright and attractive to 
her." 

" I am folly convinced that my darling would 
a thousand times rather remain quietly in her 
home ; but I am not sure that Mr. Dalton is not 
right, and that his plan is not a good one for 
Viola. It is well she should be weaned a little 
from her home and from the country." 

" Perhaps, after all, the chief objection to Mr. 
Dalton's plan lies in Viola herself. There is 
something so distinctive about her, somehow, so 
unconventional, that wherever she goes, she 
will draw all eyes upon her. And then she is so 
demonstrative, so enthusiastic — ^Ln fact, so deli- 
ciously natural and unsophisticated." 
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"I quite agree with you that she is deli- 
ciously natural." 

" That is quite enough to make her peculiar 
among people who are all artificial. The danger 
for any woman who attracts attention, unusual 
attention, iu any way, is that she is supposed to 
wish to do so." 

" Only fools could so suppose of Viola. Her 
maimers are specially good in their lady-like 
qmet and simple modesty." 

" Isn't the world made up of ' mostly fools V " 

"Now, Caspian," said Lionel, with a stm-dy 
sort of directness, " what are you driving at ? 
I don't suppose the only intention of all you say 
is to make me vaguely uncomfortable." 

Caspian turned surprised, grieved eyes upon 
him — eyes that filled with tears as she looked at 
him, then exclaimed — 

" How cruel you are 1 I did not think you 
could be so cruel I" 

" I did not mean to be cruel, any more than I 
suppose you meant to try my patience. Surely 
you fiave some intention in all you have been 
saying ? Cannot you come to the point with- 
out so much circumlocution ?" 

Caspian drooped her head. 

" Come, Caspian, it is almost time I went to 
fetch Viola. If you have anything to say, say it." 

" I don't deny there was something I wanted 
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to say — ^wanted to ask your advice about — 
wanted to act in accordance with your wishes 
about." 

" I am sure I ought to feel very much flatter- 
ed ; but I cannot conceive what possible claim 
I can have to the honour of being consulted — of 
giving advice. Or, how my wishes can affect 
any personal matter of yours." 

" Ah I if it were not a matter that, a little 
remotely, I own, concerned you and Viola, I 
would not make any claim upon your attention. 
I know, only too well, that L personally, have 
no claim, no right upon you, or, indeed, anyone, 
who is fit to be any use to me. That is the 
terrible desolation of my lot ; for a woman, self* 
dependence, self-responsibiUty is a weary, dreary 
thing." 

"It is a thing many women would envy you?" 

" Either they are not true women, or they do 
not know what they would have, the fools I but 
to call them that is only over again to call them 
women." 

" Well, well, you will some day, soon, find 
someone on whom to lay your burdens. I trust 
a worthy someone. You are far too pretty, or, 
rather, too handsome, not to marry." 

Lionel spoke with a good-natured impatience ; 
he was desirous of getting away, of going to 
meet Viola. 
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"Do you really think me at all pretty I" 

" Of course I do; pretty, and something more. 
At times you look splendidly handsome." 

" Ah 1 now I know you are laughing at me I" 

" I swear I am not. I say no more than any- 
body would say. Than your glass must tell you." 

"I don't ask, or care, about what anybody 
would say, or about what my glass may tell 
me ; but about what you think, Lionel." 

Caspian sometimes made a lingering liquid 
music of a word. Enough, if that word were a 
man's name, to make that man in love with his 
own name. She did so now with that word 
** Lionel." Then added, 

" 1 fancied that you thought me ugly." 

«I am not such a fool, so wanting in percep- 
tion, or so narrow in taste, as not to see beauty 
in a face because it is not the style of beauty I 
prefer to all others." 

The sudden light died out of Caspian's eyes 
with wonderful rapidity. She dropped her head 
and sighed. While she was wondering what 
she might, and what she might not venture to 
say, Lionel looked at his watch. 

" I am waiting to hear on what subject you 
do me the honour to wish for my advice." 

" Shall I speak to you about it another time ? 
You are in a hurry now." 

*' I like things finished off. Could you come 
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to the point I If so, probably, a few moments 
would be sufficient." 

" You say, so rightly I that I have no claim 
on you " 

" I said that I had none on you." 

« That is your kind way of putting it. I am 
afraid sometimes that you think I presume on 
the slight relationship there is between us ^^ 

" Did you ever hear of a young man who ob- 
jected to be claimed as cousin by a pretty girl, 
Caspian?" 

" You can afford to make a joke of the mat- 
ter—I cannot. It is a subject on which I feel too 
profoundly. Destitute as I am of any protection 
— of any relation, any man relation whom I can 
love and respect " 

" You appear to love and respect Mr. Dalton, 
Caspian I" 

" In a certain way I do ; but he seems to me 
more a woman than a man, somehow. I pity 
him. There is a great need in my nature to look 
up, to reverence." 

As she looked up into the powerful face look- 
ing down upon hers, and clasped her hands to- 
gether, there was an appearance of sincerity 
about her. 

Lionel was just then thinking, 

" I should like Viola's hands to look as white 
and delicate as Caspian's ; and yet I think I 
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would rather have them red and coarse as any 
dairy-maid's than just like Caspian's. My sweet 
one has sofb, tender, useful little hands, bless 
their browness, town life and gloving would 
soon cure that. Caspian's hands look delicate- 
ly cruel.'' 

" Come, Caspian, don't be a&aid to speak 1" he 
said aloud. 

^ I am afraid. I so often displease you. I 
quite shrink from speaking." 

" I did not knowthat you often displeased me." 

" /know. Do you think I do not imderstand 
your face I" 

" You should not care so much whether I am 
pleased or displeased. There's no reason why 
you should. It is doing me undeserved honour." 

** That is easily said." 

" I not only say it, Caspian, but I think it and 
feel it. If you cannot now make up your mind 
to speak, and briefly, I must ask you to be so 
good as to reserve what you wanted to say for 
some other occasion. It is really time I went 
to meet Viola. I don't hke her to come through 
the village alone." 

" It is only this I wanted to consult you about. 
Your step-mother, Mrs. Beverley, has asked me 
to come to her on a long yisit, to make myself 
useftil, of course, ga va sans dire. When I re-> 
ceive invitations I always know that is expected 
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of me." (The bitterness of intonation was some- 
thing more than Lionel had yet heard from Cas- 
pian.^ " She wants my promise now^ though she 
does not want me till next spring. One of the 
girls is going to be married, I believe. Shall I 
promise to go I It will be the same time that 
Viola is in town." This said significantly. 

" I cannot imagine why you should ask me. 
It is surely entirely a thing for you to decide. 
My feelings towards Mrs. Beverley are such 
that, at any time, I would rather travel fifty 
miles from her than five towards her ; but that 
is a matter of taste merely, taste and association. 
She is not a bad woman. I know nothing 
morally against her." 

**You will not understand me I I thought 
that perhaps you might be glad that I, that 
some one in whom you had confidence, on whom 
you could depend as being entirely in your inte- 
rest, should be near Viola when she is in town. 
I am not, in years, much older than Viola is, but 
in experience I am far older. I would watch 
her for your sake, and write to you if " 

Lionel looked down on the girl in haughty 
displeasure. Catching his eyes, she paused. 

** I will confine myself to noticing the absurdity 
of your notion, Caspi^woi. Fow, staying with the 
Beverleys, will see as much of Viola, living with 
Mrs. Althaus, as if you or she remained in the 
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country. Mrs. Althaus takes a good position in 
soGietjr, my step-mother and her daughters do 

Caspian's eyes shone with a queer light ; but 
she quickly drew out her handkerchief and ap- 
plied it to them. 

" There, that is just what I was afraid of I I 
have «aid something to offend you. Oh ! Lionel, 
if only you could look into my heart, instead of 
listening to my stupid, stumbling tongue." 

"It seems to me, Caspian, as if what fault 
there is was in your heart rather than in your 
tongue. I do not wish to be harsh, but the im- 
plication that I might be glad to put a spy over 
Viola was certainly a most offensive one. My 
darling !** That to Viola, who was just coming 
towards the window, out of which he sprang to 
meet her. He drew her hand through his arm, 
and they sauntered down the meadow into the 
great orchard. 

" I could not get away from Caspian," was 
his explanation — ^his only explanation then. 
Viola needed no explanation, and they had far 
more interesting things to speak of. That night 
Caspian said to Viola, 

" I beg your pardon, dear Cousin Viola, for 
having allowed Lionel to stay so long with me 
that you had to walk home alone. I hope, dear, 
his doing so did not make you in any way un- 
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comfortable. I assure you there was no need 
that you should feel anything about it, though 
it did not, I own, look well. It was so like old 
times I We had a nice long confidential talk, 
more like the talks of the dear old times than 
any we have had lately. Though, of course, we 
talked a good deal about a new subject — about 
you. I do hope, dear, you did not mind t I 
should be sorry indeed that my pleasure should 
be your pain." And Caspian held Viola's hand 
in hers, and pried into Viola's eyes. 

*'Good night, Caspian," was all Viola's an- 
swer. She was both amused and annoyed. 

" Did Caspian say anything to you about our 
talk yesterday ?" Lionel asked in the morning. 

Viola repeated what had been said. They 
laughed together over it. Then Lionel re- 
marked, 

« She is a dangerous girl, and wHl be more 
dangerous as she gains experience and skill — as 
she developes." 

"I never feel sure," Viola said, "whether 
Caspian is intentionally insincere, intentionally 
misrepresents things, or whether she has not 
the power of seeing anything truly. Whether 
the things seem to her as she tries to make them 
seem to other people." 

" Either way she is dangerous. Be on youi: 
guard against her." 
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"I can't see how she could hurt me." 

•* Never put yourself in her power. She doeg 
not like you." 

^ Are you sure she does not like me, Lionel T 
I should be almost glad to think that, because 
I can not like her. And yet she is always so 
kind to me, that I reproach myself for not liking 
her." 

** You are safer not liking her ; but, above all 
things, don't trwt her." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE LAST EVENING, 



rE sweet soft sunshine of a May evening of 
perfect calm and chastened brightness was 
streaming — through vine-leaves, large against 
the light, and honeysuckles already in fall blos- 
som—in at the wide-open casements of the plea- 
sant room that had been Lionel's through his 
stay at Orchardleigh. It touched Lionel's bright 
hair, as he leaned in the window, and fell upon 
Viola, kneeling on the floor in the middle of the 
room. The room was furnished as a study, 
its walls much covered with books, its chairs 
and tables all of old, in some instances of worm- 
eaten old oak, A sleeping-room of a very email 
size opened out of it. The study table was now 
pushed aside, and its place occupied by Lionel's 
portmanteaus. Viola was packing for him — ^not 
only packing but mending. Lionel was watch- 
ing her, just now with an expression of fond 
amusement at the earnestness with which she 
was given up to her occupation. For the last 
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quarter of an hour she had hardly once glanced 
Tip. 

" There !" she now said, folding, patting, plac- 
ing, one of Lionel's shirts, with that sense of af- 
fectionate proprietorship she had for all that was 
Lionel's. " Your shirts have all their proper 
buttons on them now, and jrour socks are so 
mended that they oughtn't to come into holes 
again for a long time — ^not, I hope, till I can 
give them another mending. I have kept back 
two of your shirts, Lionel," she went on, in a 
quite business-like manner; "they want new 
wristbands and coUarbands. I shall stitch them 
myself and put the stitches as small as possible, 
to be aide to put in as many as possible; 
and I shall get you myself a lot of new handker- 
chidBg, and I shall hem them and mark them, 
and send them to you with the shirts. 1 am so 
glad I can do plain work nicely, for 1 should 
not like anyone else to work for you, but still 
less should I like bad work to be put into your 
things. My own mamma taught me to work." 
A pause. Then — " I do long for her, Lionel, 
sometimes^ for my own mother. More since I 
have been so happy I I want her to know." 

She looked up at him with tears in her eyes, 
resting on her two hands, which were still in the 
portmanteau. 

He came to her, bent over her, kissed her 

i2 
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tears away. On this " last evening " tears were 
very ready. 

" Why, when I looked up at you, were you 
frowning so, Lionel ?" 

" Was I frowning ? I did not know it. It 
can have been at nothing new — only the old 
and ever-renewing-itself impatience that I can- 
not nowy at once, have you, to hold you all and 
always mine. I must have been frowning at 
the obstacles in my way, and at the thought of 
the possibilities that might come between us. 
I rebel against the unnaturalness of our parting, 
when it is like tearing soul from body." 

" But, Lionel, I don't feel that there are pos- 
sibiUties can come between us. I feel to belong 
to you, and you to me, in such a thorough and 
complete way, that I don't feel a life in which 
we are not always together — ^a life for one 
that is not the other's too — possible.^' 

" And yet we are expected to lead such sepa- 
rate lives, Viola, for a year — ^perhaps for two." 

" No, Lionel, we will each live in the other's 
life, apart as well as together — ^at least I will 
Kve in yours. Mine is too small and trivial for 
you." 

" But, Viola, would you not be willing to be- 
long to me only, now, at once I" 

''For the sake of your shirts and your socks 

year Viola answered, trying 
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to lighten hie earnestness. " So far as I can, 
selfishly, wish anything you do not wish, I would 
rather not be hurried. I want time to think 
how beautiful it is to be so loved — time to feel 
how happy I am. I don't want this fair spring 
to be summer all at a jump." 

*' As I have said, again and again, it is not so 
with me. It is hateful to me to leave you be- 
hind me — ^belonging to me, and yet other peo- 
ple having a show of right in making all sorts 
of claims upon you. Why could you not just 
as well have time to think how happy you are 
when, God helping me, you shall be happier 
still, as my wife, Viola I" 

** I don't know, Lionel," she answered with a 
bright blush. "But I can't help feeling as I do. 
And then, you know, just now papa, poor papa, 
seems so peculiarly sad and depressed." 

** He won't be the sadder for your being the 
happier, Viola. Tour father is the only person 
in the world you have, as yet, ever made me 
jealous of, child." 

" You wicked Lionel I" 

" For what I" 

" For that * as yet.' I am almost inclined to 
punish you for that by not telling you what I 
was going to tell you — that there are things 
that do make me in a hurry to be always with 
yon : the thought of how lonely you are in Lon- 
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don, no one to see after your food or your 
clothes, no one who cares, no one to try and 
prevent you from injuring your health by work- 
ing too hard." 

"I am indeed lonely. Keep the picture of 
that loneliness well before you, sweet." 

" But do you know, Lionel, I have a suspicion 
that, about that last most important thing, 
working too hard, you would be very obstinate^ 
and if, even, your— if even I worried you "^ 

" Viola, say the sweet word you were going 
to say." 

^^ I was going to say that I had a suspicion 
that, on that subject, you would be very stem, 
even with your wife, if she worried you." 

She blushed and smiled brightly, and looked 
with a frank, and yet shy, happy look, into the 
eyes that looked down on her. 

" And what makes you think that I could be 
stem even with my sweet wife, on this subject I" 

" The nature of things— and your ambition." 

"You think me ambitious r 

" Of course I do ; and yet, what I mean is 
something different from common ambition. It 
is, more, a sense of responsibility — a something 
that will not let you rest if you feel you are not 
fully using the powers which God has given 
you." 

*' Love is a higher gift than Power." 
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*^ Oh I yes ; I didn't mean you would sacrifice 
love to other things. You will use it to help on 
the other things ; that will not be by letting a 
foolish little wife worry you ! You would cer- 
tainly not wish to encumber yourself with a Httle 
thing like me — of no good at all except to love 
you, if you did not folly value love. I did not 
mean that, Lionel." 

"My lovely loving darling I" he said, with 
unusual vehemence, and opened his arms to her. 

Viola rose up to be clasped in them. 

They stood together in the window, realizing, 
only too keenly, that this was ^' the Icust even- 
ing.** They watched the sunshine change from 
gold to rose on the last late-blossoming apple- 
tree ; paused in their disjointed talk to hear the 
thrush sing his even-song, to listen for the night- 
ingale, breathed in the fragrance of the honey- 
suckle, which redoubled its sweetness at the 
iSrst cooling of the air towards the time of dew- 
&J1, and watched the setting of a young moon. 

There came a soft tap at the half-open door, 
presently. 

Without moving they both said, " Come in." 

Caspian entered apologetically. 

"I am so sorry to disturb you one instant 
on this evening; but, Cousin Viola, I thought it 
ody kind to tell you that aunt is very fidgety, 
keeps asking if you are not an immense time 
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over this packing." Caspian said this in so un- 
comfortable a manner, half significant, half bash- 
ful, that she brought a blush to Viola's innocent 
cheek, without Viola's knowing why it rose 
there. " So, if the 'packing is finished, perhaps 
it would be well that you two should reappear ; 
if it is not finished, as I see it is not," she 
added, glancing at the floor, " let me finish it 
for you, I shall like to do it," eagerly; then so- 
l^riy, " you know I like to be useful, and have 
always been accustomed to be made use&l — 
that is what I am in this world for." 

" Thank you very much, Caspain," said Lion- 
el decisively. " But I will soon finish it off myself, 
by-and-by. I let Viola do it for the pleasure of 
having her to do it ; not because I could not do 
it myself. Bring your hat and shawl down- 
stairs with you, darling," to Viola. " We will 
have a last walk together." 

" Last walk for how many weeks ? I expect 
you will soon be running down again," Caspian 
remarked. 

" My hat and shawl are downstairs." 

They went all three abreast down the wide, 
shallow steps of the oak stair-case, which was, 
Caspian considered, the one good point about 
the old house. Viola took up her hat and shawl 
from the chest on which they were lying; 
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Lionel folded the shawl round her, the hat she 
kept in her hand. 

" Oh I youVe been out/' Mrs. DaJton said, when 
they entered her drawing-room. Caspian did 
not go in with them. 

"No, mamma, we are just going out." 

" What have you been doing, then ?" 

" I have been packing for Lionel, and mending 
some of his things I" 

"Weill" with uplifted brows. "What 
next r 

"Why, mamma, didn't you know? Caspian 
said you were fidgety because we were so long. 
If so, of course you knew what we were doing." 

" A specimen of Caspian's truthftdness," said 
Lionel. " Not of her cleverness." 

" A specimen of her kindness," answered Mrs. 
Dalton. 

" Do yon know where papa is, mamma ?" 

" He is gone out with Mr. Newnham. Mr. 
Newnham has been here for the last hour, he left 
his kind compliments for you, Mr. Beverley, and 
asked me to say that he expected to be in town 
shortly, and should do himself the pleasure (his 
polite way of putting it) of calling on you." 

" I shall be glad to see him. I like him." 

" He is indeed fortunate." 

" He is not, perhaps, clever, but something 
better (for a man who has not his bread to earn 
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by his brains), be is a fine, hearty, manly, reliable 
young fellow." 

" I think a great deal more than that might 
be said of him. But, of course, from, you, he 
would esteem even that amount of good opinion 
to be flattering." 

" Yes, indeed, mamma, I believe he would I I 
know he greatly admires Lionel, and has the 
highest respect for his opinion." 

"Admiration! respect. Pshaw! Because 
Mr. Beverley is your lover, Viola, you seem to 
misunderstand his relatiox^ to the rest of the 
world entirely. You speak as if Mr. Newnham, 
of Newnham Park, were Mr. Beverley's inferior, 
to be thankfiil for his patronage." 

" So he is Lionel's inferior, mamma, and OJSie of 
the best things about him is, that he hai^ the sense 
to know it !" 

Lionel interposed. 

" I have no doubt you are right, Mrs. Dalton, 
and that much more might be said for Mr. 
Newnham. He is one of the very few men I 
have ever felt I could attach myself to iQ a 
warm, brotherly fashion, and (and this is saying 
more than I could say for any other man I have 
ever known) whom I could trust to b^ a friend 
for Viola." 

He drew Viola's hand through his arm, and 
they stepped out on to the terrace, just as Cas- 
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plan came into the room. She walked to the 
window and looked after them. She sighed 
very audibly ; and then, turning to Mrs. Dalton, 
a3ked> in a resigned voice, 

" Shall I read to you, aunt ?" 

" Poor child, you have not been out all day ! 
Of course they had not the grace to ask you to 
go with them now 1" 

" I could hardly expect them to think of me 
at any time, and certainly not on this last 
evening." 

" They are the most selfish and self-engrossed 
pair of lovers I ever heard of. They are al- 
lowed fitr too much liberty of being alone to- 
gether. Never mind their neglect, Caspian." 

Caspian did not on this occasion at all mind 
it; fiihe was wearing a very pretty and a freshly-p 
got^up muslin dress, and she would have been 
aorry to expose it to the chances of a dewy 
evening walk, except for some very certain good 
to be gained. 

" You will have a lover of your own some 
day, soon," Mrs. Dalton went on. " You may 
firirly hope to make a better match than this of 
Viola's^ — ^if it comes about — ^will be.'* 

♦* If it comes about 1 Aunt, have you any idea 
that it will not come about ?" 

** No special reason for any such idea ; but • 
when a lover is allowed such perfect liberty as 
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Mr. Dalton allows young Beverley, there always 
seems to me more danger that the lover shall 
get tired of his bargain." 

" It is to be hoped it will not prove so in this 
case, because " 

*' Of course it is to be hoped so, as things 
have gone so far, otherwise such a girl as Viola 
should have done better. But what is your 
'because?'" 

" I was only thinking that if anything should 
happen to break oS the engagement, poor Viola 
would feel the disadvantage of all the liberty 
she has enjoyed. Her prospects, at all events 
in this neighbourhood, would be interfered with." 

" Just what I tell Mr. Dalton." 

" One cannot help wishing, for her own sake, 
that dear Viola would be a little more careful 
and reserved. Her frank simplicity is very 
sweet and charming, still I cannot help wishing 
for just a little more reticence. But then they 
are a pair of idealists, enthusiasts. It would be 
useless to preach prudence and discretion, they 
despise such homely virtues. If it is to be a 
long engagement, as I suppose, seeing they have 
neither of them anything to live upon, it must 
be, the only way will be for them not to see too 
much of each other. Lionel is not a timid lover. 

" What do you mean ? What have you seen? 
asked eagerly. 
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" Oh ! nothing, aunt. Lionel is, of course, a 
young man to be trusted absolutely ; but his is 
a passionate nature. As I said, he is a bold 
lover. His words are often '* 

" Speak out, Caspian." 

" Of course, not at all objectionable, but free. 
For instance, the other evening, in bidding 
Viola good night, he quoted Romeo's *good 
night' to Juliet. Now, of course, the love- 
making of Romeo and Juliet is not exactly what 
we would desire for a young lady and gentle- 
man of this century." 

" I should think not, indeed I" 

" Then I have seen him when he is mounting 
Viola, under the pretence of arranging her skirt, 
kiss her foot, or her knee." (I suppose the flush 
on Caspian's face passed with her aunt for, what 
it was as far as possible from being, the flush of 
modesty.) " Of course," she went on, " there is 
no harm in these little freedoms between two 
good and innocent young people, Kke Viola and 
Lionel, engaged to each other as Viola and 
Lionel are 1 And yet one has a feeling against 
them. And all these little things would become 
of serious importance ifi through any accident, 
the engagement should be broken off." 

" I should think so, indeed !" 

"And then, you know, her packing for him! 
How nice and natural if she were already his 
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wife, but as she is not- 
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*' Most improper I call all this, Caspian* I am 
very glad you have mentioned it, I shall speak 
to your uncle." 

"If you do, aunt, I think it would be better 
not to quote me, but to speak as if you had 
youtdelf noticed these things. Not that I mind, 
on my own accoimt, that Viola and Lionel 
should know I had spoken ; but because, if they 
suspected me of being a spy over them, of course 
I should afterwards be of no use as a watch- 
keeper." 

"You are quite right, Caspian. I wish to 
goodness Lionel Beverley had never crossed 
Viola's path. Think what a much better match 
she might have made by marrying Mr. Newn- 
ham. By-the-by, Caspian, where were you when 
Mr. Newnham was here to*-nightl It is a great 
pity you weren't in the room. You are looking 
so very nice this evening. I was very like you 
when I was younger. You are much more really 
beautiful than Viola. My dear, you should set 
your cap at Mr. Newnham, It would be a fine 
triumph over Viola for you to be mistress of 
Newnham Park." 

" Mr. Newnham is not at all my style." 

" Not your style ! I thought you were too 
sensible a ^1 to make any such absurd speech I 
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youWcire fortunate enough to secure the atten- 
tion of a good young man, of good position and 
large fortune, like Mr. Ne wnham, you would not 
turn up your nose at him ; would not let any 
nonfiense as to his not being * your style ' — 
whatever that may mean' — ^interfere with your 
prospects I" 

" I am not yet arrived at the age of despera- 
tion, so as to be ready to take anything that of- 
fers. I may come to that in a few years. But 
for tiiose few years I may indulge some small 
amount of girlish foUy." 

"It is always dangerous to delay, Caspian. 
Of course I would not have you take the first 
man who offered, irrespective of all else ; but 
what objection can you have to Mr. Newnham ?" 

** Nature has got him up in too florid a style 
for my tctste, aunt I His cheeks are too red, his 
eycB Sure too blue, his hair is too bright, his teeth 
are too white I" 

" What a droll girl you are I" 

"There is, also, too much of him for my 
taste : he is too stout, too big ! However, if I 
fimcied him ever so much, he is not for me ; all 
there is of him — cheeks, eyes, hair, teeth, all are 
for Viola. He is over head and ears, as the vul- 
gar saying is, in love with Viola." 

"Are you suret" 

" As sure as if he had said to me, ^ I love yom* 
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cousin Viola Dalton/ And I should then be 
quite sure, for he is very honest, poor fellow 1" 

"I wish more than ever, then, that young 
Beverley and Viola had never met." 

" In ten years' time, dear aunt, Lionel Bever- 
ley will have made his mark on the world— he 
will be a great man ; while, if Mr. Newnham is 
different from what he is now, it will be that he 
is — a little (or a great deal) redder, stouter, 
stupider, lazier." 

" How bitter you are against poor Mr. Newn- 
ham, Caspian I" 

" 1 1 Aunt I bitter. I am very sorry, then. 
Bitterness is so unwomanly I" 

" Ring for the lamp, now, Caspian, and let 
me hear a little more about our nonsensical 
heroine. I often wonder if the novel-writing 
people at all believe in what they write; for in- 
stance, if the man who writes this book believes 
that a woman, whom he does not wish, should 
be considered a fool " 

" You should say, aunt, not more a fool than 
all men believe all women to be I" 

" That such a woman having all that money 
can buy, and a good, kind husband, who idolizes 
her, can be so intensely miserable as to be tired 
of life, and to long for death merely because — 
Goodness me ! the ' because ' is just what I can't 
discover." 
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" Because her husband didn't care for music, 
or understand poetry, or * sympathise with any 
of the deeper needs of her nature.' " 

Caspian's tone, as she thus answered, was not 
to be understood by Mrs. Dalton. 

** What she needed, and what she deserved, 
was to be made to understand poverty and un- 
kindness, Caspian. To be whipped and starved, 
and made to go in rags till she knew what were 
the real miseries of life I" . 

" Do you know, aunt," said Csispian, medita- 
tively, " I do believe, from what I have heard, 
that there are women in the world who would 
no more call those things you name the real 
miseries of life, than you call the others real 
miseries ; not only would not call them so, but 
would not feel them so. I do believe there 
are women who would rather share the poverty 
and, even, bear the frequent imkindness of a 
man they love, than be the idol and darling of 
a man they don't love." 

" Stuff and nonsense. I should like to see them 
put to the test." 

Glancing sharply at Caspian, Mrs. Dalton 
added — 

** I hope, at least, you have no sympathy with 
these fools !" 

" I hope I have some sense, aunt. I am no-^ 
thing if not sensible." 

VOL. I. K 
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(" Stupid old fool, she had no notion I was 
laughing at her !" was muttered by Caspian, as 
she rose to ring the bell.) 

The lamp was brought ; the curtains let down, 
shutting out a clear, green, delicious twilight, 
outof which the youngmoonhadjustset,in which, 
as Caspian did not for an instant forget, the 
lovers were lingering. Caspian began to read. 

" One thing more to look forward to I" sighed 
Viola, as they paused in the odorous dusk, under 
the great wood-bine, before going in, to watch 
the glimmer of a great western star that seemed 
held entangled among the branches of one of the 
orchard trees. " One more near thing, I mean." 

And she rubbed her cheek against Lionel's 
shoulder. (He had told her before that day, 
that the coat he wore that day should not be 
worn again till he was with her again.) 

'* And that is r 

" The ride with you in the morning of course 1 
The ride to meet the coach I" 

" My darling, that is out of the question for 
you. I must start at five o'clock 1" 

" And if you started at four, or three, or two, 
or one, or midnight, do you think I could 
give up the delight, the sad delight, of those 
two last hours with you ? I have bribed good 
old John, and he won't fail us. It is all settled. 
I'm going to have my way in this one thing !" 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE LAST RIDE. 

VIOLA did not sleep that night. 
With the first light, before sunrise — that 
was before four o'clock, as the cuckoo was call- 
ing through the early green of the dawn — she 
got up, dressed herself in her habit, and went 
downstairs to see about Lionel's breakfast. 
She had had everything put ready in the break- 
fast-room the night before ; she had only to put 
a match to the fire, and set the little kettle on 
it. Nancy had prepared everything to be easy 
for her. 

She had just made the tea, and was boiling 
some eggs, when Lionel came into the room. 
He had her in his arms (in consequence of 
which proceeding the eggs were boiled hard), 
and was kissing the wistful, tender eyes, that 
this morning could hardly look into his without 
filling with tears, when, very softly, Caspian 
appeared. 

" I beg your pardon. I did not know you 
were up, dear Cousin Viola, after being out- 
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doors the whole day through, poor child! I 
thought you might sleep heavily, so I came 
down just to see for you if everything was 
comfortable for Cousin Lionel. I knew it 
would be a comfort to you afterwards to know. 
I had no idea" — to Lionel, and glancing at 
Viola's dress — "that Viola was going to ride 
with you." 

Caspian had come downstairs in a most 
coquettish toilette — something very different 
irom her usual style of dress — a dressing-gown 
of lace, and muslin, and embroidery, and knots 
of pink ribbon, the work of her own clever fin- 
gers, only finished on that night, over a petti- 
coat that was as daintily elaborate. She had 
sat up all night for the chance of securing in 
the morning a few words, a few minutes, alone 
with Lionel. She looked very pale, large-eyed, 
and delicate. It was true that she had thought 
and hoped that Viola, after all her fatigues of 
the day before, might sleep heavily on into the 
morning. She had not heard Viola go down 
the stairs, though she had been watching for 
Lionel's step. What she had hoped to effect in 
those minutes, or what would be those few 
words, she did not know; all sorts of vague 
possibilities, on her part, or on Lionel's, had 
floated before her heated imagination through 
the night. If only she could provoke Lionel to 
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say some word to her warmer than he would 
exactly like Viola to hear, or, in parting, to 
give her some one caress that he would prefer 
Viola should remain ignorant of his having 
given to any other woman, then, of these 
things, Caspian knew she could rely on herself 
to make good use. Such use, she fancied, that 
from such small beginning might come almost 
any— even the most desired conclusion. 

" You are very kind to give yourself so much 
trouble, Caspian — quite too kind !" Lionel said. 
His voice had its sternest tones, and his eyes 
their coldest expression. " Viola, you see, was 
before even you, and I am perfectly well cared 
for. This being so, isn't it a pity you shouldn't 
try and get a little more sleep ? Shall we say 
good-bye now ? Good-bye, Caspian," and he 
held out his hand. She put hers into it with 
an air of timidity. " You look as if you needed 
more rest," he said, in a softer tone, touched by 
some expression in her eyes. "Your hand is 
very cold — ^hadn't you better warm yourself by 
the fire, and take a cup of tea before you go ?" 

" Do, Caspian," — ^from Viola. 

But Caspian would not be persuaded. 

Caspian did not often blush, but she had 
bliished vividly nnder Lionel's dismissal. She 
&Itered a few words, and went away. 

" I hope, Lionel, you will never look at me 
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as you looked at poor Caspian when you began 
to speak to her." 

" I never shall while you are Viola and she is 
Caspian. I was infinitely annoyed by her in- 
trusion on this last morning. She has, lately, so 
often intruded upon us, that I don't believe it 
can be always accidental. Is she put as a spy 
over us, Viola ?" 

"Dear Lionel, why should she be? Who 
would think of such a thing ?" 

Caspian, having taken off, and carefully 
folded up the dainty dressing-gown and petti- 
coat, and assumed her usual flannel wrapper, 
sat in her window above, and watched and 
watched. In about half an hour the horses 
were brought roimd. A few minutes after 
Lionel came out ; he patted Brown Bess, and 
talked to her fondly, examined her appoint- 
ments, looked critically at the sky, spoke to old 
John, putting something into his hand as he 
did so. 

"A five-poimd note, at least," Caspian de- 
cided. She had seen that it was paper, not 
coin. "Old John's face wouldn't brighten in 
that way for less. And why should Lionel 
give him so much? Lionel has no five-pound 
notes to spare. It must be for something more 
done, or to be done, than the getting the horses 
ready early this morning. They are surely not 
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going to run away ?" At this thought Caspian 
flushed and palpitated, " Oh 1 no, Lionel is not 
such a fool I" she quickly decided. 

Caspian's late disappointment rankled, but 
she felt only increased admiration for Lionel, 
mingling, it is true, with a more urgent desire 
to have him in her power. All her spite and 
anger were directed against Viola; the more 
masterfiil Lionel, the more worth subduing. 
As he stood there in the morning sunshine, to 
Caspian's eyes he was glorious — an Apollo. 
A few minutes, and Lionel went into the house. 
A few minutes (Caspian pictured the employ- 
ment of those few minutes, and grew hot again 
at her own imaginations), and he and Viola 
came out together, grave and sad, Viola cling- 
ing to him very close. Viola's hair was bound 
up tight and compact. 

" His darling's pretty hair isn't to float loose 
to the winds for other eyes to see when he is 
gone," was Caspian's comment. She pushed 
the casement a little wider, noiselessly, and 
listened. 

" I can't bear putting my foot in your hand," 
Viola said, as Lionel mounted her. 

Lionel stooped, and, Caspian felt sure, kissed 
the little foot, saying something that Caspian 
could not catch, but the answer to which she 
read in the sudden flush on Viola's face. Cas- 
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plan saw, toe, how Lionel rested his forehead a 
moment against Viola's knee ; how Viola bent 
over him ; how, then, he looked up, and the two 
yoimg faces were for a moment overclouded 
with grief. 

Caspian understood, ^vith every fibre of her 
being, how every touch with which Lionel ar- 
ranged Viola's skirt was a caress. Caspian's 
heart was hot, her brow was hot. It was more 
than she could bear I She made designedly a 
little noise with the casement — enough to make 
Lionel look up, see her, and lift his hat. She 
gave him so passionate a look of love and sor- 
row, that his eyes were drawn up to hers a 
second time, against his will, to satisfy them- 
selves if the first time he had seen rightly. 
When at last they rode off, old John following 
them, Caspian stretched her neck to see further 
out of the window; here and there, through 
gaps among the trees bordering the lane, she 
could get glimpses of them, riding slowly, the 
two heads always close together. Once she 
fancied that Lionel looked back ; and fancying 
that, she waved her handkerchief. Caspian was 
very pale when she came away fi:om the win- 
dow, pale and cold — even bright May mornings 
are often very cold at five o'clock — her flesh 
seemed to creep, and her blood to curdle. " I 
shall see him again long before she wiU," she 
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muttered; and getting into her bed, covered 
herself warmly, and turned her fece irom the 
light, to try and sleep. 

Even in the sad sort of happiness they might 
have had, it was not for Lionel and Viola such 
a very happy ride. The May morning was per- 
fect, in the unflecked, unstained purity of what 
seemed unearthly brightness. In some parts of 
the deep, high-banked lanes, where the early 
wild flowers lingered late, as they rode along 
they looked up, through a dewy sky of wild 
hyacinths, to a golden haze of newly-opened, 
gunny-sapped oak-leaves ; past that to another 
and more distant blue ; or, against that blue, 
they saw clouds and constellations of white 
anemones. Everything on this May morning, 
each lea^ each flower, each blade of grass, had 
a distinctive ideality — seemed typical — ^to reach 
the standard of what such leaf, or flower, or 
blade of grass could be. 

"Why don't we often ride at this time?" 
Viola said. " How much of the beauty of the 
world we lose. Doesn't it seem to you, Lionel, 
as if instead of looking for another world, we 
should look for larger and fuller faculties with 
which to enter into the beauty of this ?" 

And yet to-day almost all they saw was seen 
as if in a dream ; only just now and then some 
one thing would smite sharply on their senses. 
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To Viola, especially, whose eyes were often so 
heavy with sweet, sad tears, that she could not 
lift them towards Lionel's, always seeking them, 
there was over everything a mist and haze. 
But when, the tears just fallen, she could raise 
them, they shone on him with utterly confiding 
love and perfect acquiescence, till — and this 
cruelly enough happened during the last half- 
hour of their being together — some words of 
Lionel's caused a little cloud to come over them, 
of hesitation, doubt, pain. 

" Will you give me a promise to take with 
me, Viola ?" he asked. 

" I don't believe you will ask me to promise 
anything that I cannot promise — that you might 
not be sure of without my promising." 

He was silent long enough to make her lift 
her eyes to his face, inquiringly. 

"There is a certain reticence, a something 
that does not please me, Viola, in that answer. I 
asked the question to see how you would an- 
swer it, and you haven't satisfied me. Possibly, 
I am very exacting, but I don't yet feel as if I 
had fi:om you the fiiU, free, undivided, unhesi- 
tating allegiance that 1 crave." 

" Oh 1 Lionel I" She stooped her head down 
to her hands ; the reins lay loose on the neck of 
Brown Bess ; a sob broke firom her : such words 
juflt then were more than she could bear. 
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" My darling I — ^my own darling I Indeed I 
didn't mean to say anything you could take to 
heart in this manner. For Heaven's sake, don't 
cry here, where I mustn't kiss away your tears I" 

She dashed the tears aside, and looked up into 
his fece. She asked — 

" Is it wrong of me if, as yet, I do feel as if I 
owed divided duty, Lionel? Even you don't 
know what a tender father my father has been 
to me. Shouldn't I, in this transition time, try 
to reconcile the new duty and the old ? — ^to be 
still something of a daughter to him ?" 

"This transition time is a hatefiil timel" 
Lionel exclaimed. Then he went on, "You 
cannot reconcile the new and the old duty, 
Viola. I am too exacting to leave that possi- 
bility for you. You have chosen me — ^I have 
made you mine. I have a right to draw you as 
much, and as soon as I can, out of the old life 
into the new. You will only wear out heart 
and soul and body if you try to reconcile con- 
flicting duties." 

He looked at her downcast face, and then 
asked, 

" Well, Viola, what are you thinking?" 

" I was feeling as if Lionel were not quite his 
generous sweet self this morning, I was won- 
dering that you could feel so little for — ^poor 
papa." 
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"Forgive my vulgarity, Viola, but it is a 
case of every dog having his day. Do you 
think that * poor papa ' felt very much for your 
mother's 'poor papal' I don't pretend to be 
generous in this matter. I am selfish. I want 
you, all of you, heart, soul, mind, body — all of 
you at once; and yet I feel no more selfish in 
this than in wanting my full self. I am incom- 
plete without you, Viola. I lead a maimed life 
for want of you. I have no power, no fiill 
power for rest or for work without you. No 
man else in the world — ^not even your own 
father — has any claim upon you now that con- 
flicts with mine. You gave yourself to me. 
The gift is irrevocable. I wish to Heaven, 
Viola, I could marry you now, to-day, and so 
be sure that nothing should come between us 
ever, that you were mine, for time and eternity. 
I wonder if I said ' I will,' whether you would 
say, ' you must not V " 

Viola flushed and paled and trembled. 

" Oh ! Lionel I Lionel I" she cried, "it is dread- 
ftd to hear you speak as if anything could divide 
us ! It is almost as if you doubted my loving 
you I" 

Seeing how deeply Viola was moved and 
shaken, Lionel had some pity on her. He spoke 
laughingly next. 

" If it were not for my promise to yom: father, 
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you should ride on with me now, to-day, Viola, 
and never ride back again. We would be like 
the Prince and Princess of a fairy-tale, or the 
Lord and Lady of an old ballad. What good 
old simple single-hearted times those were! 
Who ever heard of a ballad heroine hesitating, 
weighing conflicting claims of father and mother? 
Love was then lord of all. The lover said 
*come,' the lady came I How happy we should 
be, till — ^well, till we could not pay the butcher's 
bill, or the baker's, and our clothes grew very 
shabby, and we had no money to buy new. 
What a queer thing this life of ours is, Viola ; 
most of us have to spend our lives in earning 
the means to keep alive ! I often wonder how 
it is that half the people — ^miserable people, into 
whose lives seems to enter neither love, nor 
beauty, nor any joy — don't lose heart for the 
daily struggle, and just give up, drop out, lie 
down, and let come what come will. Is it most, 
I wonder, an instinctive clinging to the known, 
or an instinctive dread of the unknown, that 
stimulates them to the constantly-renewing- 
itself effort to hold on ?" 

There was a gloom over Lionel's face, which 
it pained Viola to see. There was a short 
silence between them. Presently Viola said, 

** Lionel, do you remember, when I was still 
quite a little child, one day when we were play- 
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ing together we did something very naughty, 
something we had been told not to do, and you 
took me by the hand, and said, * Let's go and 
tell. They'll punish us, but it's better to be 
punished than to keep a bad secret — diet's go 
and tell?'" 

" I remember — and I remember your answer, 
'I'm not afraid to go with you I'" 

" Well, Lionel, ever since that time I have 
always felt every way safe with you — safe fi'om 
doing wrong while I do what you wish ; not 
afraid of anything while I am with you. Oh 1 
Lionel, let me keep this feeling ! It is such a 
blessed, restful one I" She looked up into his 
face with an intensity of sweet earnestness in 
her own. 

" I think you ought to keep it. I require you 
to keep it. I have done nothing to forfeit it. 
Why, darling, do you speak of this just now f" 

"Because what you said just now hardly 
seemed to me altogether spoken by that Lionel 
with whom always I feel so safe from doing 
wrong " 

" Mr. Beverley, sir, if you mean to catch the 
coach it'll need a bit of sharp riding to do it," 
was old John's admonition, trotting up to them 
with a grin on his grim old face. 

The rest of the way was done at a canter, 
that left no opportunity for much talking ; but 
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Lionel managed to soothe and reassure Viola. 
He was not himself quite satisfied, but he would 
not part from her leaving her in pain. Lionel's 
luggage had been sent the night before to the 
gate-house, where the coach was to take him up. 
" You will go inside the first part of the way I" 
Viola asked anxiously. " You are so warm !" 

" To please you, yes, my darling. Don't ride 
up any closer to where the coach, passes. Keep 
here at this corner, just out of sight. I don't 
wish all the coach passengers to share with me 
my last look at you. Don t wave your hand to 
me. I should like to keep you hermetically 
sealed up till I come back again. We will write 
out that matter we were speaking of, and many 
others. Write out all your dear heart in your 
own sweet way. I shall live upon your letters. 
John, not so close to your mistress, one of the 
horses might kick out." 

Lionel jumped oflF his horse, throwing the 
reins to the old groom. The coach was at the 
comer. In a few moments he was being whirled 
away. Viola watched till she could no longer 
distinguish even the little cloud of dust that 
followed it along the road — that little cloud of 
dust which she envied, as she told Lionel in her 
first letter. Then she came out from under the 
oak-tree, and turned Brown Bess towards home. 
Old John's efforts at consolation consisted in 
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carefiiUy examining the girths of the saddle, 
and asking if her stirrup was right. Then he 
followed her, leading Lionel's horse. 

Viola's eyes were blinded by tears. Her poor 
little heart felt very dreary, as if the sunshine, 
the spring, the poetry of her life were gone with 
Lionel. The lane seemed dusty, the sun hot, 
but the way not long — for she was alone to 
think of Lionel. 

** I shall soon have a letter, and I shall write 
to him." 

She rode home very slowly, thinking, think- 
ing, thinking. By the time she reached home 
her mind and heart were so full of " things she 
wanted to say " to Lionel, things that urgently 
wanted to be said, because they were felt so 
intensely, that she longed to begin writing at 
once. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ABSENCE. 

"ITTHEN Viola reaKjhed home, after that " last 
f T ride" with her lover, she found her father 
standing watching for her, under the great 
cedar, at the gate of the garden drive. He 
walked beside her, his hand on the neck of 
Brown Bess, till they reached the hall-steps 
leading up to the grey porch. Then she was 
lifted down in his arms ; and in spite of the 
presence of old John, she could not, feeling 
their tender pressure, by loving sympathy made 
more vividly conscious of the aching of her heart, 
help resting in them, winding her arms about 
his neck Mid crying on his breaet a moment. 

" You must be very, tired, poor child ; best lie 
down and try to sliep a Kttle. I daresay, 
though, you had no breakfast. I shall send 
good Nancy to you. To eat and to sleep, my 
darling, are best alleviations for such happy 
grief as yours." 

^^I had breakfisist, papa darling. I don^t want 
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anything — don't send Nancy. I shotdd like to 
be alone a little, and then you shall see me as 
bright as bright — or I should be a most ungrate- 
ful girl." She smiled, and then sobbed again. 

He led her to the door of her own room, and 
there kissed and left her. 

When he was out of hearing (that it might 
not seem as if she. wished to lock him out), 
Viola locked her door, to be safe from Caspian's 
sympathy. From that, however, her father 
saved her, meeting Caspian on the stairs. 

*' Don't go to Viola, my dear," he said, " she 
is going to rest a little." 

What was Viola's mode of rest ? To speak 
to Lionel in the only way still possible, and so 
try to deaden the sense of separation. 

Having taken oflF her dusty habit, and put on 
a fresh white morning-dress, and shaken her 
hair loose, she opened her desk, a gift of Lionel's, 
and began to write to Lionel. 

The more she said, the more there seemed to 
say. She had not written before since they 
were regularly '? engaged ;" one thing suggested 
another, and it was a story without an end that 
had to be told. 

The first dinner-bell rang, while she had fancied 
it was still early in the morning; and the second 
followed upon it immediately, as it seemed to 
her. She had just had time to lock her letter 
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into her desk, and to arrange her hair, but not 
time to rouse herself out of the dream-atmo- 
sphere, when she went into the drawing-room. 

" Your morning-dress still, Viola I" was Mrs. 
Dalton's greeting, when Viola went up to her 
couch. 

" I hope you have been sleeping a little, my 
child f " said her father. 

" Now Mr. Beverley is gone, Viola, I hope we 
shall find you a rather more useful and sociable 
member of the family-circle," Mrs. Dalton went 
on. " I think you can hardly be aware how 
completely you have allowed yourself to be en- 
grossed." 

" I think, mamma, that Lionel, who so soon 
had to go away from me, to work and live alone 
in London, had a right to engross me while he 
was here." 

** I don't want to enter upon a discussion. I 
was only expressing a wish. I shall expect to 
have you in tne drawing-room with me of a 
morning now, when I'm well enough to be 
downstairs, Viola, sitting to your needle." 

This was approaching an old subject of dis- 
pute between step-mother and step-daughter. 

" We will talk of these things another time," 
Mr. Dalton interposed. 

** Yes, papa, I want to speak to you about 
these things." 
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" Oh 1" remarked Mrs. Dalton, "I am not wor- 
thy to be spoken to about them I " 

" Indeed, I did not mean that. Papa knows 
I did not. You must know I did not." 

Just then Kosie, for whom they had been 
waiting, came . in. She rushed upon Viola, 
jumped into her lap, threw her arms roimd her, 
and cried, " I am so sorry he is gone I" 

Viola'b too ready tears fell upon the child's 
bright hair. 

" Rosalie, you must not be so violent. Viola, 
you should not encourage the child's over-demon- 
strativeness." 

Then they all went to the dining-room, feel- 
ing, as they had often felt before, the presence 
of the servant to be a welcome protection from 
Mrs. Dalton's tongue. 

" Papa, I want you to help me," Viola said, on 
finding an opportunity of speaking to her fa- 
ther, alone in the study that evening. 

" Child, I am very powerless to help any one, 
most of all myself." 

Viola drew a chair dose to her fother. She 
laid her cheek upon his shoulder, and was, for a 
while, silent. She was conscious of a pain at 
her heart, remembering how little, during the 
last few weeks, she had thought of anyone but 
Lionel. Then she said softly, through the twi- 
light — ^that soft, warm, odorous dusk, that seem- 
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ed to redouble her longing for her lover, the 
scent of the honeysuckles floating in at the 
open window seeming "too much" unshared 
by him, seeming to suggest and to demand his 
presence — 

" Papa, could / help you ?" 

" No, child, no ; neither you nor anyone ; ex- 
cept with your love, my child, except with your 
love ; that is precious to me beyond what you 
know. And — ^that young lover of yours is jeal- 
ously greedy of it, Viola." 

" Oh ! papa, he will not be — ^it is only " 

Viola paused. She would have given much 
to be able to refiite, from her heart out, the 
charge brought against Lionel, though she 
would, perhaps, the next moment have given 
more to be able to refute the refutation — who 
knows? But, she was not only very truthful, 
but very simple and direct of mind and speech. 
So she paused, and there was silence. At that 
moment Caspian looked in. 

" I beg your pardon, dear uncle, I thought 
you might want the lamp. I thought you were 
all alone here in the dark, as I have found you 
so often lately. I thought Viola was most like- 
ly in her room, writing to Lionel." 

** I will ring for the lamp when I want it, 
Caspian, thank you, as I usually do." 

Caspian retreated. 
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"I am afraid I spoke sharply," Mr. Dalton 
said, uneasily. " I am always speaking sharply 
to that poor girl. Her well-meant officiousness 
irritates me." 

" It is well-meant, I suppose, papa ? She has 
a most uncomfortable way of always appearing 
to be everywhere, especially where she is least 
wanted, and least expected. She certainly made 
me angry this morning, coming down to see to 
Lionel's breakfast — ^hoping, I mean thinking," 
(here Viola blushed through the dark) " that I 
was still asleep." 

"She did that, did she?" 

Mr. Dalton laughed a low humorous laugh, 
then added — 

" Her over-anxiety to be of use, I suppose." 

" I suppose we had better so suppose, papa I" 

" Now, my pet, in case we should be inter- 
rupted — ^what is it I am to help you about f " 

" I have been thinking, since I sat here beside 
you, that I, who am so happy, ought to fight my 
own battle, and bear my own burdens." 

" But if I can feel that I can be of help to any- 
one, especially to you, sweet daughter, there is 
help to me in that. Speak, child." 

" It is a mere nothing, dear papa, I only want 
you to imderstand that it is not mere wilfulness 
that keeps me from doing what mamma wants 
me to do— just living the sort of life she wants 
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me to Kve ; just doing nothing particular all 
the day long. I wish to be useful in the house, 
to do the things I have been in the habit of do- 
ing — ^teaching Kosie, sometimes reading to mam- 
ma — ^and you know, papa, that I love always 
to do anything I can do for you. But I must 
not, and I will not, have all my day frittered by 
in nothings. I will not feel obliged to sit and 
do useless needle-work. I must have some 
hours of every morning to myself." 

" What use will you make of them ?" 

" Those hours will be Lionel's — ^in this way. 
In them I shall write to him ; in them I shall 
study the things he most cares about my study- 
ing. Bead the books he told me to read, prac- 
tise the music he likes best. I will have some 
hours of the day for him. This must and shall 
be understood." 

" You are quite right in wishing this ; but 
why do you say ' will,' and * shall,' and ' must ' 
so vehemently? That is not like my gentle 
daughter." 

" To show you how determined I am, papa ; 
to save you from the necessity of being deter- 
mined for me. It is a duty I owe to Lionel to 
be determined about this I" 

" Even in absence he will rule you then, the 
tyrant I" 

"But Fm right in this, papal" 
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He laughed an uneasy laugh. 

" If you were your father's own daughter in 
these things, Viola, your father's life would 
have shaped itself differently." 

" You mean, papa ?" 

" That if I had possessed the determination 
you sometimes astonish me by showing, I should 
have had more power over circumstances, in- 
stead of so often being overpowered by them 1" 

" I don't think you could have been so dear 
had you been any way different. You are the 
very dearest, kindest papa any girl ever had." 

And her head, which had been lifted when 
she spoke so vehemently, was laid on his shoul- 
der again. 

He only sighed, 

Viola went on — 

" As I said, papa, I feel it only right, and 
quite good for me that I should fight my own 
battles. I only want you to sympathise with 
me, that I may feel that you feel I am right. 
You have let me give myself away, and I know 
that you, who are so generous, will understand 
my wish that the gift I give should be as little as 
possible unworthy of Lionel. You know what 
Lionel is. I want to be as fit as I can make 
myself to be his companion. You have often 
told me of the splendid and determined way in 
which my mother, under far greater difficulties 
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than I can have to encounter, devoted hours 
that she stole from sleep to self-education, for 
your sake, to be a fitter companion to you — at 
a time, too, when it was rare for a woman to 
care for such things." 

" You can do no wrong when you imitate your 
mother, Viola; but don't forget that she was ac- 
complished in all the useful and graceful acccom- 
plishments of women, fit to be the wife of either 
a poor or a wealthy gentleman." 

"No, papa, indeed I won't forget that. I 
know a good deal already about all sorts of 
domestic things. Mamma herself taught me to 
work well, and I like to work ; only I know 
that Lionel's wife should understand a little of 
other than domestic things, and needlework, as 
^d your wife, papa." 

" You are perfectly right, my child, and you 
are a clever pussie in your way of putting 
things to your poor old father." 

"And you won't let yourself be made to 
think that your Viola is selfish, self-willed, and 
that now she cares nothing for you?" 

" No, no, no ! God bless you, sweet, and 
make you as happy as my love wishes you. 
Life often seems just a series of mistakes, but 
this love of yoiu's promises all fair things. 
God grant its promise may be fulfilled, that its 
autumn will be as full and rich as its spring is 
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fresh and fair ! I feel it to be (while I can 
think of Lionel as I now do) the one comfort, 
certainty, and satisfaction of my old age, that 
it is into his keeping you will pass when I give 
you out of mine. So be happy, my darling — as 
happy as you can I" 

" Oh I papa, how happy you make me in say- 
ing so I STut you are an absurd papa to talk of 
your old age ; you are just in the prime of life 
— ^not one year past it. When your Great 
Book is done, and you don't work so hard, you 
will feel that you are quite a young man." 

" Good night, sweet foolishness ! A little 
bird that was up before sunrise should go to 
roost by sunset. I am going to ring for the 
lamp now. Tell them I am not to be dis- 
turbed. I feel as if to-night I might get on a 
Kttle." 

He was not disturbed; he worked on till 
midnight at that work of alternate despairs 
and ecstasies, into which he had already put 
more than half a score of years of what was life 
in his life. 

When the stable-clock struck midnight, Mr. 
Dalton, having just written a caustic comment 
on a commentator — ^it was curious how pungent 
and incisive in his work this mild, vague man 
could be ; it seemed as if, for all the sins and 
folHes of the world, he was fiill of charity, ex- 
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cept for the fault or folly of carelessness or 
ignorance in a learned man— laid down his pen, 
and went to the window. Pulling aside the 
blind, he looked out. It was a softly, over- 
clouded night, with light lingering myste- 
riously in the sky. Kegretfiil memories haunted 
Mr. Dalton as he looked out. He was presently 
startled by a movement in the room — a stir 
and vibration more than a sound. He would 
have been less surprised to have seen the ghost 
of his first wife — ^his only beloved — than to 
have seen Caspian Lockyear, lamp in hand, 
standing timidly just inside the door. 

" Caspian 1" 

"Dear imcle, don't be angry. I could not 
sleep for tl^inking that, somehow, I had dis- 
pleased you." 

" Displeased me 1" 

" Yes. It is foolish of me to be so sensitive, 
I know ; but when I came in in the evening to 
know if you wanted the lamp, you spoke to me 
so coldly — ^you seemed so displeased — ^I could 
not forget it, and .... You see, dear uncle, I 
have so few people to care about, that the few 
I have are precious to me, and the thought that 
I had offended you haunted me." 

She had set down her lamp, had come up to 
him, and taken his hand. 

"You have not offended me, Caspian. Go 
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back to your room, my dear girl, and get to 
sleep. You mustn't be so fanciful." 

" Fancifiiir' she sighed. "As a sign that I 
haven't offended you, uncle, kiss me as you 
kiss Viola. I so often envy her her father. I 
have no father by whom I care to be kissed. 
Kiss me this once, as if I were your daughter." 

He kissed her, but not as he kissed Viola ; it 
was a cold, mechanical kiss, and she recognised 
that it was so ; and then he opened the door 
for her, bidding her good night. 

" A strange girl," he mused. " I suppose she 
has a warm heart. Poor thing 1 — ^poor thing I 
She is miserably situated." 

But even when Mr. Dalton thought of Cas- 
pian with most pity and kindness, there was 
also always in his heart something of distrust 
and repugnance, enough to make it certain that 
she would not — and, after a time, and many 
futile efforts, Caspian came to know this — get 
into his confidence, or win influence over him. 
Weak as she thought him, she got no power 
over him. 

The difficulties of Viola's life during the next 
few days were good for her ; they were useful 
counter-irritations to the aching pain of ab- 
sence, and the " Sehuucht nxich der LitbeJ^ 
Viola's was not a morbid temperament; her 
bright young life was yet unworn — ^her brave 
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young spirit unwearied. And now, to endure 
a little, to resist a little, for Lionel's sake, was 
positive good and enjoyment — the good and 
enjoyment of exercise. Viola was only in one 
way a coward — she shrank from the pain of 
giving pain to those who loved her, whom she 
loved; but she knew it was not pain to love 
she inflicted on Mrs. Dalton by her determined 
resistance of her determined endeavour to make 
Viola's life what she thought it should be. It 
was only reasonable resistance of unreasonable 
tyranny. Mrs. Dalton had never been an 
actively unkind step-mother to Viola (to Rosie 
she was very indulgent), but she had been 
worrying and obstructive. Between her small 
and narrow, middle-aged, and, essentially, 
middle-class nature (some people are never, in 
the sense meant here, middle-aged, any more 
than they are, whatever their " rank of life," 
middle-class), and Viola's, bright, and full, and 
joyous, and young, there could be no sympathy 
— ^no real companionship. Yet she was foolish^ 
ly persistent in trying to indoctrinate Viola 
with her views — ^in trying to have Viola con- 
stantly by her side ; and she always most tor- 
mented Viola with her petty interferences, and 
her small tyrannies, when she was under the 
more direct influence of Caspian Lockyear. 
Mrs. Dalton never required, or permitted, 
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Viola's personal attendance upon her when she 
was ill. When she was more suiBfering than 
usual, and kept her room, she would see no 
one but her own maid, or Caspian. There was, 
therefore, danger that Viola should regard her 
step-mother's illnesses as her own holidays. How 
Caspian had gained her influence over Mrs. Dal- 
ton, no one knew. It had come about so gradu- 
ally, that its coming had hardly been observed. 

For the first few days after Lionel's depar- 
ture, it always happened that as soon as Viola 
was settled in her room, had begun a letter to 
Lionel, or, surrounded with grammars and dic- 
tionaries, was beginning study, some message 
would come from Mrs. Dalton, asking her to at- 
tend to some small matter or other ; of this mes- 
sage Caspian was often the bearer. 

Viola yielded the first time ; the next time — 
having, before she settled, asked Mrs. Dalton if 
she needed anything done for her, and received 
an answer in the negative, having, too, scrupul- 
ously performed all her own little duties — of giv- 
ing the finishing touch to the drawing-room, at- 
tending to the flowers, hearing Rosie's lessons, 
rendering her father some little help— when, on 
this day again, she was no sooner settled than 
an effort was made to disturb her, Viola returned 
as an answering message her love, and she would 
attend to it in the afternoon. 
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For a week or ten days this went on, Mrs. 
Dalton peevishly complaining to her husband of 
Viola's unkindness and inattention, and self- 
will. Then the battle was won, and Viola was 
left in peace. 

A week or two after Lionel had left Orchard- 
leigh, Caspian suddenly discovered that her 
presence was necessary at " her miserable home," 
as she always took care to call it. But, as her 
home was within walking distance of Orchard- 
leigh, if she chose to walk the distance, and as 
Mrs. Dalton made her understand that the car- 
riage was at her service to fetch her, or take her 
back, as she chose, Caspian was constantly to and 
fro. 

To do her justice, one of Caspian's reasons for 
not staying longer at Orchardleigh, at this time, 
was that she felt frightened at the rapid growth 
of her evil feelings towards Viola. She did not 
want to hate Viola, She did not want to know 
that she wished to injure Viola. She did not 
want to be sure that she was wicked. To injure 
Viola accidentally in the gratification of her own 
passion, or even to know the gratification of 
gratified passion enhanced, spiced, as it were, 
by Viola's pain, was one thing ; to injure her for 
the sake of injuring her, was another. Or, at all 
events, Caspian made this fine distinction. 

VOL. I. M 
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CHAPTER n. 

CASPIAN'S " VIEWS." 

"HO next Wednesday is, I hear, the grand 

O day of the Rose F6te at Newnham Park. 
Are you going, Viola I" Caspian questioned, sit- 
ting one evening at the tea-table at Orchard- 
leigh. 

" I am going 1" Rosie answered. ^'■Mr. Newn- 
ham says I must^ and that I shall be the Fairy- 
Queen of all the roses. I don't know what he 
means," added meditatively. "I wish I still 
thought fairy tales were true, then I should 
know. When I was young I used to believe 
them I" 

" I suppose you go, Viola ? It would be too 
cruel to poor Mr. Newnham not to go," Caspian 
persisted. 

Viola said impatiently, 

" Why is it always, lately, poor Mr. Newnham, 
Caspian ? If you pity Mr. Newnham so much, 
why don't you try and console him f 

" Do you mean by marrying him ?" asked with 
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Caspian's extreme-simplicity air. "First of all, 
he has not asked me, and is not at all likely to 
do so. Secondly, and I know you will all be 
outraged at my saying this — when I marry, or, 
rather, if I ever marry, I will marry a gentle- 
man 1" 

Caspi9*n's pale face flushed warmly, and there 
came a hot, proud sparkle into her eyes. 

Mrs. Dalton thought, " Caspian is handsome 
enough to marry aayone she chooses, if she had 
opportunity to favour her I" Mrs. Dalton said, 
" My dear Caspian, I am shocked to hear you 
speak in that way. I beHeved you had more 
sense." 

" I knew I should shock you all," said Cas- 
pian meekly. "In my miserable position I 
know this kiad of pride is wrong and unbecom- 
ing, but I have it. Where I got it from, I don't 
know, but I can't conquer it. Much as I should 
enjoy luxury, never having known even comfort, 
I would rather slave myself to death as the wife 
of a poor gentleman than ^" 

Caspian was not allowed to finish her sen- 
tence. 

" Mr. Newnham may not be a man of birth, or 
blood, or old descent — not a man with a grand- 
father, even," Mr. Dalton began, " but " 

" Grandfather I No, indeed 1 He has not even 
a father, in that sense. Dear uncle, pray forgive 
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you are prejudiced in favour of good ancestry is 
no fault. We have Shakespear's authority for 
knowing that poor descent is a thing * women 
highly hold in hate;* but your contemptuous 
tone in speaking of such a man as Mr. Newnham 
is extremely unbecoming. This is a very extra- 
ordinary ebullition of temper on your part." 

" I am sure, Caspian, I never knew you either 
so foolish, or so spiteftd, before." 

For a few seconds Caspian maintained a re- 
spectful silence, then she said, 

" Dear uncle and aunt, I freely own I was 
both foolish and spiteiul. But I must plead in 
excuse that it is hard, because I am poor, because 
my parentage is such as I must blush to own, be- 
cause I am, in many ways, miserably circumstanc- 
ed, it is hard that because of these things I should 
be spoken of, and at, and to, as if I should and 
would be ready to marry anyone, if only he 
were rich and respectable I I am sore and sen- 
sitive on this subject; otherwise dear Viola's 
words would not have had power to make me 
angry." 

" You are a good girl, Caspian, for the readi- 
ness with which you always own yourself in the 
wrong," Mrs. Dalton said ; and then the subject 
dropped, and tea proceeded in silence. 

Viola's lovely eyes were looking dreamily past 
the urn into the orchard. She was, just then, 
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my interrupting you so rudely. His father began 
life as a pitman, working in the mines, by which 
he, afterwards, realized an enormous fortune." 

" You are misinformed. Miss Lockyear I The 
story you tell is one that is told by lovers of 
the marvellous, and by enemies of Mr. Newu- 
ham's, but it is both a perversion and an ex- 
aggeration of the truth." 

"Any way," interposed Mrs. Dalton, "any 
one of Lady Wincanton's daughters would 
gladly enough become Mistress of Newnham 
Park. And, surely, if it were in your power 
to secure for yourself such a position, you 
wouldn't be so great a fool as to refuse it, Cas- 
pian I" 

Caspian bit her Kp and looked down, to hide 
the flash of her eye. 

" I might be such a little fool I'm afraid, aunt. 
You generally, I know, consider me to be a sen- 
sible girl. I believe I am sensible, but, even 
the most sensible of us have some folly. Mine 
is an infatuation in favour of birth ; not money, 
but birth. If I were Lady Caspian Somebody, 
and had the buth, then I might seek the 
money ; but, as it is, no pitman's son, however 
wealthy, for me." 

" I desire. Miss Lockyear, that I may never 
again, at my table, or under my roof, hear my 
friend Newnham spoken of in that way. That 
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you are prejudiced in favour of good ancestry is 
no fault. We have Shakespear's authority for 
knowing that poor descent is a thing ' women 
highly hold in hate;* but your contemptuous 
tone in speaking of such a man as Mr. Newnham 
is extremely unbecominff. This is a very extra- 

** I am sure, Caspian, I never knew you either 
so foolish, or so Bpiteftd, before." 

For a few seconds Caspian maintained a re- 
spectful silence, then she said, 

" Dear uncle and aunt, I freely own I was 
both foolish and spiteiul. But I must plead in 
excuse that it is hard, because I am poor, because 
my parentage is such as I must blush to own, be- 
cause I am, in many ways, miserably circumstanc- 
ed, it is hard that because of these things I should 
be spoken of) and at, and to, as if I should and 
would be ready to marry anyone, if only he 
were rich and respectable 1 I am sore and sen- 
sitive on this subject; otherwise dear Viola's 
words would not have had power to make me 
angry." 

"You are a good girl, Caspian, for the readi- 
ness with which you always own yourself in the 
wrong," Mrs. Dalton said ; and then the subject 
dropped, and tea proceeded in silence. 

Viola's lovely eyes were looking dreamily past 
the urn into the orchard. She was, just then, 
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thinking, "Poor Lionel; how hard it seems that he 
should be shut up in grimy town-rooms, all dust, 
and heat, and noise, on these lovely summer 
evenings 1 How he must long for the green- 
ness and the coolness, and the quiet and the 
beauty of the country, to rest him, when his 
work is done." 

If there can be such a thing as sympathy 
through hate, as being keenly and quickly per- 
ceptive of what another is feeling, not through 
love, but through hate, it was this sympathy 
Caspian kad for Viola. She furtively studied 
the tender, dreamy face. 

Viola's eyes suddenly grew dimmed with 
longing tears, as she thought of the wonderful 
flushes of wild-roses, and the tangles of honey- 
suckles on the hedges in their favourite lanes, 
and remembered all these would be gone before 
she saw Lionel again. 

" It will be easier to do without him in the 
winter, when the world is not all so beautiful 
and so alive, that every hour of every day brings 
some fresh reason for longing for him," she 
thought. 

Then she inwardly debated whether she would, 
this evening, go her evening pilgrimage, to 
places she had most frequented with Lionel ; or 
whethiBr she would go to her room and write 
to Lionel, before she forgot them, some of the 
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thoughts about him, and her love, which had 
been occupying her to-day. As she debated this, 
Caspian suddenly turned on her with this ques- 
tion, so drawing other eyes upon her, 

" Viola, which is the harder, do you think, to 
want — something we never have had, or to do 
without something we have had ? You remem- 
ber Goethe says, ' Ein Herz das sucht fiihlt wohl 
dass ihm etwas mangle, ein Herz das verloren 
hat fuhlt dass es entbehre.' He, I suppose, 
considered the latter the harder fate ; but, I am 
not sure I should prefer it. Tennyson does not, 
as you remember he says : — 

' 'Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at alL* 

What do you say f ' 

" I would rather, on any matter, think with 
Terinyson than with Goethe, Caspian." 

" If you had said feel I should quite agree 
with you ; but, for thinking, Goethe is wonder- 
ftd, inexhaustible, don't you think so, imclel 
Did I ever tell you," turning to Viola now, and 
speaking very softly, " that it was Mr. Beverley 
who first introduced me to Goethe. That is one 
of the many things I have to thank him for ! 
Oh ! he used to be so very kind to poor me !" A 
sigh, and then a pause. Then, " I am so glad, 
dear Viola, to find that Cousin Lionel" (she some- 
times called him so, and sometimes " Mr. Bever- 
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ley ") does not seem so foolish as to run any risk 
of killing, or, even, of hurting himself by over- 
work. Of course it would in the end be the worst 
possible economy if he tasked his brain over- 
much in the beginning. Still, it is what so many 
impatient and enthusiastic young men do, that 
one is thankful to find he has more sense." 

" Of- course Lionel has more sense than most 
young men; but, nevertheless, he is working very 
hard," Viola answered gravely. 

" He tells you so ?" with a smile, as of amuse- 
ment at some hidden thought. " Well, of course 
if he says so, it is so, but, happily, we may feel 
sure that hard work will not hurt him while he 
allows himself so much relaxation. It is always 
so curious," Caspian went on, smiling thought- 
fully at the cream at the top of her cup of tea, 
" to hear the diflferent sides of a thing, the dif- 
ferent versions of the same fact from different 
people. Now, Mrs. Beverley's eldest daughter, 
my friend, and Lionel's favourite among his step- 
sisters (I am sure he must have spoken to you 
about Augusta Ryeman) well, she writes as if 
Lionel's coming to town had been the signal for 
quite a round of gaieties, in which he was al- 
ways first and chief — ^the opera, theatre, balls, 
parties, excursions up the river, pic-nics in the 
forest. Now, I datesay Lionel, writing to you, if 
he mentipiiB tbp9 ifaiiigs at all, speaks of them 
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as things into which he has reluctantly been 
dragged ; in which he has no pleasure, and so 
on, and so on. And T daresay what he says is 
true, only a little coloured by the mood of mind 
he fidls into when writing ; and I daresay what 
Augusta says to me is quite true, also, only 
coloured by her own enjoying temperament, 
which cannot let her imagine that these things 
are to anyone much less delightful than they 
are to her. For my part I should never wish a 
man to become a recluse or hermit for love of 
me. But confess, dear Cousin Viola," Baid Cas- 
pian playfully, "that you had imagined your 
hero to be living a solitary, lonely, monotonous 
life of work and privation. Now, hadn't you ?" 

** What I believe or imagine concerning Mr. 
Beverley will, I hope, never be influenced by 
anything but what I know of him of myself, and 
what he tells me of himself. I think you have 
finished tea, Caspian?" 

Viola rose, rang the bell, and then left the 
room. Her cheeks were hotter than she cared 
they should be; and she had not been five 
minutes alone before she remembered at least 
half a dozen answers, any one of which she 
would like to have made to Caspian's rambling, 
and, she felt sure, maliciously-intended speech. 

Caspian really had finished tea, she had 
emptied her cup as she finished speaking : but 
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to seem as if she were rudely treated, she now 
lifted her cup again, and appeared to drink has- 
tily saying, " I am so sorry to have kept anyone 
waiting." Then, turning to Mrs. Dalton, " Have 
I offended Viola, dear aunt ? What have I said 
that could offend her ?" 

Viola went up to her own room — that room 
which was now becoming every day a more dear 
and precious place of refuge, because each day 
it seemed fuller of the day before's thought of 
Lionel, of his letters read there, stored there, 
re-read there ; and because each day it seemed 
to be more delicious and more necessary to be 
alone to think of Lionel. 

Viola's own room was as unlike as possible 
the "own room" of a modern conventional 
young lady. It was large and low: the oak floor — 
only covered by a carpet in the middle, a soft 
rich old crimson carpet, a good deal faded, but 
a " nice bit of colour " still — and the oak wains- 
coting would have made the room rather gloomy 
but that it was so amply provided with windows 
—deep-set, heavily-mullioned, wide-seated win- 
dows, framed in honeysuckle and clematis and 
vine, that sent flickering leaf-shadows upon 
Viola's bed as the sun rose. Mrs. Dalton said 
Viola's room was more like a lumber-room or a 
curiosity shop than a proper young lady's cham- 
ber 1 There were many books, in old-fashioned 
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book-cases ; a few pictures, in heavy, old-fash- 
ioned frames ; a variety of small old oak tables 
and of quaintly-carved oak chairs ; two richly- 
carved chests and a valuable old cabinet; at 
least a dozen brackets, something Viola prized 
set upon each ; antique vases filled with rose- 
leaves ; two or three old Boman lamps, found by 
Lionel at diflferent times ; a few modern orna- 
ments, statuettes and busts, given by " Aunt 
Emma." The room had an open hearth for 
burning logs, and a grandly-carved arched oaken 
chimney-piece, above which hung a fine en- 
graving of a lovely Madonna, which Viola, as a 
child, had called mamma, and which she still 
thought of as mamma. These were some of the 
peculiarities of Viola's room. 

There was no one article of luxurious modem 
furniture in it. Its only prettinesses were the 
soft pink and white draperies of the dressing- 
table, and of the bed, a small bed, which had 
been Viola's ever since she had been promoted 
from her cot. There were always flowers in the 
room, or great bunches of leaves, but these things 
are something more than prettinesses. 

One of the windows looked up a hoary and 
ancient orchard, where, she fancied, the birds 
sang earlier and later and more freely and more 
sweetly than elsewhere ; the other windows 
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looked over more open country and towards the 
hills. 

Viola's books told a history. One book-case 
held the fairy-stories and the lesson-books of her 
childish days ; of these one or two of the tattered 
old lesson-books were pricelessly precious to 
Viola, in memory of her mother, whose name 
was in them, who had taught her from them, or 
read them to her. There were, in another book- 
case, the educational works, and the romances, 
the latter chiefly Sir Walter Scott's, of a few 
years later ; another held many volumes of 
ancient divinity, and modem-antique editions 
of such works as the Sermons of John Tauler, 
and the memoirs and letters of Madame Guyon ; 
the lives and selected writings of one or two 
other of the "mystics"; a richly bound copy of the 
" Imitation of Christ," and a quaintly illustrated 
edition of Quarle's Emblems. Then in another 
pl8ice there were first-rate modern dictionaries 
and grammars, French, Italian and German ; a 
good edition of Dante, the works of one or two 
modem Italian authors : u complete edition of 
Goethe and of a few other German poets, Schil- 
ler, Burger, and Uhland among them. French 
literature was only represented in Viola's room 
by one or two volumes of " selections for the 
use of schools," by a late work of Victor Hugo's, 
and a stray tqIiuw ^Jfoli^re, 
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Just DOW Viola's room was fragrant with the 
scent of wild honeysuckles: she always preferred 
to have wild-flowers in it, as long as the wild- 
flower season lasted. Viola loved her room for 
many reasons. She had grown up with a passion 
for being a good deal alone, that did not seem in 
hannony with the bright joyousness and the 
quick sympathies of her nature, and that, in all 
probabflity, had increased upon her beyond what 
was natural to her, in consequence of the im- 
possibility of any sympathy or harmony between 
heraelf and her step-mother. Best of all she 
loved to be alone outdoors, in the orchard, 
or some fistvourite nook in the home-meadows ; 
next best in her own room. 

This love of being alone had first arisen from 
the romantic imaginative child's passion for the 
undisturbed devouring of such books as she 
liked to live in (undisturbed by the half-scold- 
ing warnings against improfitable waste of time 
with which her step-mother, quite naturally, 
assailed her). Then had come a time when the 
girl, no longer a child, had ceased to accept 
" religion " merely from the outside ; when there 
was spiritual movement within her, a stirring 
and rising of the soul's sap ; when she needed 
to feel and to realize through imaginative ex- 
perience, in order to believe ; when she studied 
her Bible, to make it hers, and, as she studied, 
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had " awakenings," sudden dawnings of light 
and revelations, not of new things, but of the 
heart and soul of old things : when it seemed to 
her as if, as she read a passage, the sound and 
sight of which had been familiar to her from 
childhood, the words suddenly became aUve, 
looked at her, spoke to her, grasped at her heart 
and entered into it. In after-life Viola often, 
with a deep half-despairing regret, recalled the 
emotional fervour of those hours, when goodness 
had seemed so easy and so simple, and Heaven 
so near and so attainable. And now, to the 
old sources of fondness for the sweet solitude of 
her own room, was added the new necessity to 
be alone with her love, alone to think of Lionel, 
to write to Lionel, to study for Lionel, to pray 
for Lionel — to pray that he might continue al- 
ways pure and strong, resisting always those 
temptations of the world and the devil of which 
she heard, the nature of which she so vaguely 
understood : to pray, too, for herself, that she 
might become less unworthy to be Lionel's wife, 
arid that all the ways of her life, of joy or of 
sorrow, might be ways of purification, leading 
her nearer to God. N.earer to God, she thought, 
poor (jhild, that she really prayed that life should 
lead her — " even along a thorny road — ^" she, 
whom, as yet, no thorn had touched I Would she 
be of those, who, when the time of trouble comes. 
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aoid the thorns are cruel and sharp, think " Any 
IJioniB but just these, Lord, I could have bomet" 
Such humble love as Viola's for Lionel is 
xxot now, I fancy, much in fashion. We hear 
ct good deal about the desirability of young wo- 
men having *^ a modest consciousness of their 
oijvn worth," of the value of the gift they give 
-vrheii they ** bestow their love;" we hear of the 
advantage of their being capable of forming a 
just estimate of the character and capabilities of 
the man they so distinguish, and capable, too, 
of asserting and maintaining their claims to 
equal rights with the man in family government, 
and to social, if not political influence. This 
may be inevitable when it is the loves and mar- 
riages of middle-aged people that are in ques- 
tion, and these it has lately been somewhat the 
fashion to make the subject-matter of romance ; 
but surely it is more beautifiil, as it is more na- 
tural, that a young girl's imagination, glorifying 
the man she loves, should, in the intense light 
of that glorification, see her own defects and 
&ultinesses exaggerated, be full of grateful won- 
der as to what it was in her that could win her 
the rich gift of the love of such a splendid hero, 
rather than that she should wisely and nicely 
weigh her merits against his defects, and reason- 
ably decide that the scale was very evenly bal- 
anced. 
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A loving wife, standing firm in confirmei 
love, may afford to be conscious of such faults as 
time reveals to her in her husband. They may 
sadden her, she may deeply grieve over them, 
but her knowledge of them does not strike at 
the root of established and familiar love. But 
if a girl, before marriage, is reasonably conscious 
of her lover's faultiness, extremely convinced of 
his mere humanity, she will, probably, also, be 
too little conscious of her own defects and too 
self-complacently aware of how good it is of 
her to overlook these things in him and to love 
him, notwithstanding. If the bride has so little 
exalted a notion of her lover that she is able to 
set herself in judgment over him, appraising him 
justly, perhaps, but not tenderly, it is surely to 
be feared that the wife will glorify herself to her 
husband's dispraise. 

Love was meant to be irradiated by a glorious 
and glorifying illusion, a "light that never was 
on sea or shore." A light that need not neces- 
sarily be delusive, and the warmth of which 
may help to ripen lasting things, things that re- 
main when all illusion has passed away. It is 
said that we grow like what we most gaze upon. 
Perhaps a man may grow, more and more, to 
the stature and the likeness of the glorified image 
of himself he sees in his wife's heart. 

There are some fond follies that are heavenly 
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wisdoms, and of these, I dare to think, are those 
glorious illusions of a young girl's love, that, to 
her, make her lover more than a mere mortal — a 
hero, a demi-god. 

Viola did not stay long in her own room this 
evening; for, from her window, she saw her 
&ther strolling up the orchard-aisles, alone, 
-walking slowly, stooping forward, his hands 
clasped behind him ; somehow he looked so old, 
and so lonely, that sudden tears came to his 
daughter's heart : the overwelling love for Lio- 
nel made her heart even more than usually ten- 
der. She ran downstairs, outdoors, was soon 
beside him, her arm linked in his arm they 
strolled about for an hour or more, watching 
the fair rose-fliishes, the golden gi-eens and 
greeny golds, the apricot softening to faintest 
wheat-colour, and the delicate gradations of 
blue to lilacs and to greys of the mid-summer 
sunset sky. 

'* Oh I papa, I do wish Lionel could see it." 
" Perhaps he does." 

"But I want him to see it here, with me. 
What a fiinny world it is, papa ; that doesn't 
let all the people who love each other be always 
together — ^instead of making needful these part- 
ings that leave such heartache, and that make 
one's life seem so incomplete. I wonder if these 

VOL. I. N 
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things need be, I mean if they are God'fl ordi- 
nance, or man's invention." 

Caspian, meanwhile, sitting hy Mrs. Dalton, 
helping her to wind wool for her fancy-work, 
said, 

" In one way it is a good thing that Viola is 
so absorbed by her engagement, yon will all 
miss her so much, less when she marries." 

" When she marries seems to me a very pro- 
blematical when ; especially if young Beverley 
is as idle and as dissipated as you say." 

Caspian was a little alarmed. 

" Dear aimt I I did not say he was idle or 
dissipated." 

" You said what amounted to that ; what left 
that impression on my mind." 

"Indeed, I did not mean anything of the 
sort. I was foolish to say anything about Au- 
gusta Ryeman's letter. Here is my unfortunate 
frankness getting me into trouble again. How 
I wish 1 could learn to be a little more prudent." 

Mrs. Dalton said to her husband that night, 

" It really is a very sad prospect that lies be- 
fore dear Viola, if yoimg Beverley is so idle and 
disinclined to work." 

. " So idle and disinclined to work ! To what 
does the ' so ' refer, Martha ?" 

". To what Caspian said, or rather what she 
indic9;ted." 
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The less attention we pay to anything Cas- 
•ian says, or * indicates,' the better, I begin to 
hink." 

** You are terribly prejudiced against Caspi- 
n ; just, I do believe, because I like her, and 
he is of use to me. There can be no other rea- 
on, for she always treats you with the greatest 
espect, and has, I am sure, the truest affection 
or you." 

"^1 am a&aid, poor creature, there is nothing 
true about her. That is her inborn, or, by edu- 
cation, ingramed misfortune." 

" I know there is not in this world anyone 
who is so true to me,- so patient with me." 

** I am always waiting to know why f 

For any reply to this (from him) unusually 
cynical speech, Mr. Dalton gave no opportunity ; 
he left the room as soon as he had made it. 
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CHAPTER III, 

CASPIAN WRITES TO HER FRIEND. 

A FEW days later Caspian wrote a very Ion 
letter to her Mend and supposed confi- 
dante, Lionel's step-sister, Augusta Ryeman. 

" Yes, I shall come up to town soon. Too late 
for any of your gaieties ; but they, you know, are 
not in my way, I want to make myself useful, I 
am expected to make myself useful. Your good 
mother asks me for that pui*pose, and I go to her, 
always, wishing to be what 1 am expected to be, 
to do what I am expected to do. 

'* By the way, I wonder if you, under your 
engagement, are as wise as Viola Dalton is 
under hers I 1 mean, I wonder if you take the 
goods the gods provide, and enjoy the plea- 
sures that come in your way as wisely as she 
does I I hope you do. I respect Viola for so 
doing. It has always seemed to me so foolish 
of girls to shut themselves up in nun-like seclu- 
sion, give themselves over to nun-like contem- 
plation, and consider all the chances of life 
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;tled for them, directly they are engaged to 
married. Why, at all events, while waiting 
the intensely-blissfiil fixture, they, poor 
►Is, believe in (and which, probably, will 
klise itself for them in a husband who 
fleets, if lie does not more actively ill-use 
jiQ, children who wear them to the bone by 
bting themselves born, brought up, provided 

, and then but no matter ; you will call 

I a grumpy old maid, and say the grapes are 
ir, if I go on !) I only say why don't they, 
lile waiting for their painted bliss, live in, 
d enjoy the real, substantial, pleasant pre- 
it, as my cousin Viola Dalton does I I do 
t say but that I, who pass for such a sensible 
•1, might not act in the foolish way 1 con- 
mn ; but then, when I love, my love will be 
my being — all my world ; all my heart, and 
il, and strength will be poured out into it — 
thing will be left me with which to live in 
ler things. I don't consider myself altoge- 
jr an Englishwoman. Englishwomen can 

vsLja be moderate, cool, wise, while I but 

ly all this rhapsody about myself, when all I 
ant to do was to praise Viola Dalton, and 
id her up to you for your emulation ? 
* What made me specially think of this now 
s the fact that yesterday we were all at the 
se Fete at Newnham Park, and that Viola 
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Dalton, the queea of the occasion, did seem 
to enjoy both her position and the pleaeureB of^ 
the day. It was an exquisite day — warm 
enough, for once, to make existence outdoors 
in thin muslins and lacea not only supportable, 
Iflit enjoyable. My toilette was a very simple 
one, but, I flatter myself, the effect was good — 
at all events, good enough for me, at whom, of 
course, nobody looked. I am not under many 
obligations to ray mother, but' there is one that" 
I gratefully acknowledge — her having left be- 
hind her that real, costly Spanish mantilla — the 
gift of some princely admirer, it must have 
been ; there is not a woman in England has 
such another. Wearing a white dress, covering 
myself with that mantilla, having a crimson 
flower in my hair, or my bonnet, as the case 
may be, I can always know that I am as be- 
comingly dressed as is possible for poor me. 

" Viola's dress was exquisite ; a little less 
costliness, and a little more simplicity, might 
have been better in the dress of so young a 
girl — still, it was exquisite, and she looked — I 
cannot tell you how radiantly beautiful. As 
often — a little over-coloured, perhaps, and her 
manner was a little wanting in composure — in 
her position, so conspicuously singled out by 
the giver of the fSte, and unsupported by her 
mother or any matronly frigid, it might have been 
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vrell that she should have been graver — still, 
for a girl in such a flutter of spirits, and so un- 
TiBed to society and admiration, she did won- 
clerfully. She was gracious, and graceful, and 
gay, and universally admired. You think that 
"the absence of her lover to a girl in love would 
xaake the desired gravity natural, but Viola 
Dalton has such spirits I 

** For details of the f^te, I refer you to the 
comity paper. Its florid style of description is 
appropriate to the occasion. 'The beautiful 
Miss Dalton ' is mentioned with a freedom, and 
in a connection that would hardly, perhaps, 
please the fastidious taste of your brother, 
Mais que voulez-voiis ? From a county paper I" 
(It should be mentioned that the notice of 
the Rose FSte at Newnham Park had been 
written by Caspian's brother, and that the pas- 
sage regarding Viola was "suggested" word 
for word by Caspian.) 

" Mr. Newnham astonished me into thinking 
much more highly of him than I have ever done 
before. In his countryfied way, there was a 
good deal of dignified courtesy about him. At 
the entrance-gate he presented every lady with 
a splendid bouquet of roses (I never saw such 
roses as grow at Newnham — really any girl 
with Viola Dalton's passion for flowers might 
be almost excused for marrying Mr. Newnham, 
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for the sake of his roses. I have always 
thought that very effective love might be made 
through flowers, their fragrance so insidiously 
penetrates and controls the senses. I have felt 
at times an almost delirious intoxication from 
the fragrance of some flowers). I do not know- 
how Mr. Newnham knew exactly when Viola 
would arrive, but 1 was not the only person 
who remarked that the bouquet given to her 
was a special bouquet, evidently not arranged 
by the hands of any gardener. It was most 
delicately exquisite, every blossom in it perfect 
in form and colour, just at the most lovely 
point of expansion, and just the very rarest 
and sweetest and fairest kinds of roses. And 
if the bouquet given to Viola was a special 
bouquet, so was the look with which it was 
presented a special look. 

"I suppose Mr. Newnham's attentions to 
Viola were a little marked, for I was more than 
once asked, by ladies kind enough to honour 
me with their notice when I could be of any 
use to them — answer a question, fasten up a 
torn floimce, replace a lost hair-pin, or button a 
glove — if I knew whether Mr. Newnham was 
already engaged to that young lady in white 
and mauve, or only about to be. That there 
was ' something in it ' (that is, in his attentions 
to her) nobody seemed to doubt. Yet, there 
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"was nothing the least in bad taste either in Mr, 
Newnham's attentions, or in Viola's manner of 
receiving them, and as Rosie was always with 
Mr. Newnham (she was ostensibly 'his little 
queen'), and as she would not be separated 
long from her sister, it was a difficult thing to 
prevent Viola and Mr. Newnham from being a 
great deal together ; and nobody tried to pre- 
vent it, and, possibly, there was no harm in it, 

only well, you always used to laugh at me 

about Lionel, saying 1 was half in love with 
him — perhaps I was jealous for him, liking him 
as I do. 

*' Certainly, I envy Viola her power of enjoy- 
ment ; it is one of the things that makes her 
amiable. She is almost always pleased, and so 
is almost always pleasing. Now I, too, am 
pleasing when I am pleased (as are most peo- 
ple) but then, as I am far less often pleased, I 
am far less often pleasing. Viola has cause in- 
deed to be pleased and more, to be pleasing, 
and more 1 Her power of enjoyment is not the 
only thing for which she might be envied. I 
have never told you how much I think your 
brother Lionel improved, and I shall not tell 
you now, or you, always so fall of light non- 
sense, Avill say I am not half but wholly in love 
with him — as, perhaps, I hopelessly and humbly 
am ; in love with his power, his — but I have 
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done 1 You know I have gipsy-blood in me. I 
am sujfficiently barbarous to be conscious of ca- 
pability for that crouching, cringing, spaniel- 
esque sort of love that likes to be beaten by a 
man of power rather than to be adored by a 
weakling. It is when your brother Lionel looks 
stern, severe, overbearing, tyrannical, that I 
chiefly admire him — that I could fancy any wo- 
man who loved him being ready to be trampled 
on by him 1 

" Yes, I do envy Viola her power of enjoy- 
ment. To me, yesterday, the one only be- 
loved absent, the whole thing would have been 
a weariness to flesh and spirit, as it was I felt 
it so, but then it is so diflerent to be * nobody,* 
heedlessly pushed about in a crowd, and to be 
the queen for whom all make way. The more 
beautifal the day, the more gay the scene, the 
more exquisite the sight and scent of the roses, 
the more I should have felt the emptiness of it, 
for me, the more conscious I should have been of 
the aching longing of my own heart, and what 
a fool I should have been for my pains. 

" I don't think that Viola wished or cared to 
go to this F^te (mind you tell Lionel that if 
you tell him anything about the matter), but she 
> found her father wished her to be there, and 
that settled the thing. If there is any man of 
whom Lionel, as yet, has cause to be jealous, 
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as having more influence over Viola than he 
himself has, that man is Mr, Dalton, and surely 
a lover should be very happy, deem himself very 
fortunate, when a girl's own father is his only 
rival in her love 1 

" I wonder whether I write about all this as 
if I were out of temper ! I certainly, for Mr. 
Beverley's sake, was rather annoyed with Mr. 
Newnham 1 If he knows, and I believe he knows, 
that Viola is engaged to be married to Lionel, 
he should not have yielded to the temptation 
to take advantage of Lionel's absence and to 
pay Viola such marked attention, I suppose 
Mr. Newnham never takes too much wine ; but, 
he seemed to me, to grow a little flushed, a little 
excited and triumphant, as the day went on. 
Poor fellow 1 what a mockery he must feel his 
wealth, his splendid mansion, his beautiful park, 
and all his possessions, if his heart's desire is set 
upon what can never be his, 

" He has risen in my estimation since I have 
seen him as master of his own place. There is 
a dignity in his hearty hospitalities, and a chival- 
rousness in his somewhat ponderous courtesies, 
that I should not have expected in the pitman's 
son. There must have been some breed about 
his mother. I never heard who she was." 

That was not the end of Caspian's letter. It 
rambled on in the same diffuse, meant to seem 
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careless, style, a good while longer ; but it was 
that part of it, only, that Augusta Ryeman 
showed to Lionel. 

Lionel was lounging in a vine-shaded win- 
dow of Mrs. Beverley's pretty little suburban 
cottage. 

He had come out there that evening for an 
hour's fresh country air. He was watching the 
flicker of the last simshine through the leaves, 
and listening to the rhythmical movement of 
scythes in a meadow beyond the road ; he was 
thinking — sometimes of an " article " with which 
he was busied, sometimes of Viola ; or rather, 
perhaps, always of Viola, but sometimes not only 
of her. 

"It is absurd, it is wrong, for people who 
love each other as we love each other, to let 
themselves be kept apart 1" was, often, still the 
burden of his thinking. But when he pictured 
to himself Viola in her country home ; all fresh- 
est freshness of dew, and blossom, and perfume, 
of west winds blowing over blossoming clover 
and beans, and hedge-row honeysuckles and 
garden roses ; and then thought of the stifling, 
dusty, impure heat of the atmosphere from 
which he had just escaped — of his poverty and 
of the necessity for labour that left him only time 
to sleep — he sighed a sigh of impatient submis- 
sion. He had just sighed one of those impatient 
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sighs, when Augusta Ryeman came into the room, 
where, previously, only he and his step-mother 
had been sitting. 

" Perhaps you would like to read this," she 
said. 

" What may * this 'be r 

" Can't you take the trouble to find out, you 
lazy fellow I A letter from Caspian Lockyear. 
There is a good deal about Viola Dalton in it, 
which may be as interesting to you as it is, I 
confess, tiresome to me. Indeed, I have hardly 
read it. Caspian generally writes amusing 
letters — but this one is very stupid." 

Lionel stretched his hand out for the offered 
letter, took it, and read it. 

'* What a liar that girl is !" was his meditative 
comment, as he gave the letter back. " A liar 
conscious and unconscious 1 a creature with no 
truth in her !" 

Augusta flushed vividly. 

"Mr. Lionel Beverley, you forget you are 
speaking of my friend." 

" I assure you she is no man's friend, more 
certainly still no woman's. The sooner you 
cease to think of her as a friend the better and 
safer for you. She is a liar by instinct and 
by principle — designedly and undesignedly a 
liar : an utterly, ingrainedly untrue creature." 

" I cannot understand, Lionel, what you mean 
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by speaking in that way of any young woman 1 
I think it very abominable of you to do so, very 
unchristian, very ungentlemanly 1" 

It was Mrs. Beverley who roused herself to 
say this. Augusta said, 

" I suppose there is something in the letter 
that makes you angry — something said about 
Viola Dalton in that part I only looked at 1 I 
am certain Caspian would not write anything 
that was not true; therefore, Mr. Lionel, it would 
surely be more sensible and just to be angry 
with your Miss Dalton than with poor Caspian 
— who is so good to you 1 So true to you." 

" True to me 1 What do you mean ?" 

" What I say." 

" I tell you she is true, neither to me nor to 
anyone. I doubt if she can even think anything 
true. Show me no more of her letters." 

" I wonder," Augusta said reflectively, "what 
it is that has made you so angry. I shall read 
the letter through with some curiosity now 1 Is 
it, I wonder, the idea that Viola Dalton, instead 
of being inconsolable during your absence, en- 
joys a flowernahow, that so annoys you?" 

"By-the-by, Augusta, lend me that letter. 
You are a good girl. You used to be fond of 
me ; it may do me good service — ^lend me that 
letter." 

"What for?" 
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**I will honestly tell you — to send to Miss 
Dalton r 

^^How can yon ask me such a thing? Cas- 
pian, sir, is my friend." 

** Caspian should never know it. Miss Dalton 
is to be absolutely depended upon. The letter 
i¥Ould serve her as a useful warning." 

"Your absolutely-to-be-depended-upon Miss 
Dalton must remain unwarned. I certainly will 
lend a hand in no such treachery to poor Cas- 
pian. 

" Give me the letter, then, to read through 
once more." 

" Can I depend upon you to give it back to 
me?" 

•* You can." 

Lionel re-read Caspian's letter slowly and at- 
tentively, and then returned it, without further 
comment, save a shrug and a frown. Soon after 
that he went back to his chambers, hoping, in 
the early hours of the night, to get through some 
work : but, instead, he found himself meditating 
on Caspian and Caspian's letter, upon Viola, and 
Mr. Newnham's rose-fSte. The second reading 
of Caspian's letter had left him feeling a little 
less angry with Caspian — a little softened to- 
wards her possibly. Of course she was utterly 
incapable of understanding his Viola, but, pos- 
sibly, she was not so consciously imtruthfrd as 
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he had at first thought. He thought that other 
people were to blame ; that Viola, knowing the 
state of Mr, Newnham's feelings towards her, 
should not have gone to Mr. Newnham's F6te ; 
that Mr, Newnham, knowing of Viola's engage- 
ment, should not have singled her out for at- 
tention ; that Mr. Dalton should not have urged 
Viola to go, and, as she did go, should have taken 
better care of her. 

He had been tired and out of spirits when he 
read that letter; it had left a painful impression 
upon his mind. Of course his blame of Viola, 
Mr. Newnham, and Mr. Dalton supposed some 
truth in Caspian's report of things. It would 
have been well if he and Viola could, at once, 
have met and talked the letter over, 

" Those white fingers of Caspian's manage to 
smutch everything they touch, spite of their 
whiteness," he thought. " How clever she is I 
I will see no more of her letters — and yet, 
really, they are wonderfully instructive." 

Lionel had a fancy that all women had some 
flower-likeness or flower-likenesses. Viola, of 
course, in her sweet lowliness, with her deep 
dewy eyes, was like the Violet, but not only the 
violet. She could be sweetly queenly, too, as 
well as sweetly lowly. Viola, for him, was the 
sweetest sweet and most lovely loveliness of 
three flowers — of the rose, the lily, the violet. 
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Caspian ? He fancied that in the deadly 
upas-tree shade of some tropical country there 
must grow some white flower, fair and pure- 
seeming, and of brain-piercing fragrance, whose 
&imess on contact turned to corruption, whose 
fragrance was rankest, nerve-destroying poison; 
and this flower would, he thought, be Caspian's 
emblematic blossom. 

Lionel at last pushed his work away, and 
gave himself up to writing a long letter to 
Viola ; telling her of Caspian's letter, but not 
owning that it had troubled him. He was not 
at ease till Viola's answer came, written in the 
perfect simplicity of absolute unswerving love : 
love not only unswerving, but that could not 
recognise the possibility of the slightest turning 
aside ; or of its being supposed possible there 
should be such turning aside. She did not at- 
tempt to explain anything, to say why she went 
to the Fete, nor to give her version of what 
passed' there. She had evidently no suspicion 
that Caspian's wasp-sting could tease her lion. 

Even after that letter he hardly felt as he had 
felt before reading Caspian's epistle, though he 
would have scorned himself had he known it 
had affected him. He was a little less unwilling 
to consent to Mr, Dalton's wish, that Viola 
should go abroad with her aunt, Mrs. Althaus, 
for this next winter. 
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He was not so insane as to be jealous of -21=^^ 
Newnham, so unjust as to mistrust him, so al^^^ 
gether stupid and wrong-hearted as well ^^ 
wrong-headed as to doubt Viola's constancy> 

Still he would rather that Viola He hardly 

knew what he would rather. But there is no 
doubt that Caspian's letter had not been in- 
effectual. It had left a something that would 
not fade out till he and Viola met : then it 
would have no more power to cast a shadow 
than has a feeble rush-light in the fall noon-day 
sunshine. 
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ABOUT Michaelmas Lionel went down to Or- 
cliardleigh for a few days. Viola was to 
be allowed to travel up to London, to join her 
aunt, under his care — in spite of her step-mo- 
ther's protests against the impropriety of such 
a proceeding — protests that made an indignant 
crimson consciousness burn in Viola's cheek, and 
that only an unusual amount of severity on Mr. 
Dalton's part could silence. 

It was quite decided now that Viola was to 
go abroad with Mrs. Althaus, Nobody suspect- 
ed, not even Lionel himself, that Caspian's letter 
had helped to make Lionel withdraw his op- 
position. Mrs. Althaus was not exactly an in- 
valid, but the English winter tried her and the 
southern winter toned and exhilarated her ; she 
had no ties to keep her in England : so, in the 
autumn, she frequently flitted south. She 
was wealthy and lonely : she was delighted to 
have Viola's companionship, and to defray all 
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expenses, not only of travelling, but of those 
lessons, in music and in languages, which Viola, 
for Lionel's sake, was desirous to have. Alto- 
gether, Viola recognised that the proposed 
scheme would be of great advantage to Lionel's 
wife ; and it was this that reconciled her to what 
she thought of as a long exile. 

The days Lionel and Viola now passed to- 
gether were sweet, sad, autumn days. They 
chiefly spent them in wandering about the fields 
and orchards. They sat under the half-bare 
branches and amidst the fallen red-brown and 
crimson leaves of the wild cherry-tree, w^hich 
in the spring had been such a miracle of loveli- 
ness : they made a pilgrimage to the wild crab- 
tree ; they had one ride up into the russet-red 
beech-woods. They talked and were silent, 
were silent and talked ; their talking and their 
silence always foil of a consciousness of the ap- 
proaching parting. The nearer drew the time 
of parting the more impossible it seemed that 
they should part : the shorter grew the time 
when still they could speak to each other, the 
ijiore impossible it seemed to speak. When 
Lionel first came down Viola had fancied a slight, 
slight cloud of change hanging about him : but 
when, through a few of those short sweet golden 
days, they had been alone together, she soon 
felt him, if possible, both dearer and nearer 
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^^H before — ^more intimately, tenderly, deli- 
^^Hsly hers. 

Lionel now had seen just enough of the 
practical diflSculties of life to be weighed upon 
by them : to feel how slow his progress would 
probably be, what up-hill work it is to make a 
position, such as he aspired to, in any profession : 
and at first he had spoken less sanguinely and 
less confidently about the future than he had 
formerly done. He was, during the first few 
day8,always mentallycomparing Viola's lifenow, 
in her beautifiil country-home, where everything 
she looked upon was familiar and beloved, where, 
if things were not prosperous, there was, as yet, 
no outward sign of want of prosperity, where 
she never needed to think of ways and means, 
of sparing or of saving, of any of those small 
mean cares which Lionel judged to be wearing ' 
'dud degrading both to mind and body, compar- 
ilig tlds present life of hers with the lives of one 
0(r two young women whose acquaintance he had 
■ -Mwly made, wives of men in such a position as 
/■W ooold only hope to reach after some years of 
"|lM)8C earnest and indefatigable work. And 
ffafa oompariBon depressed him. Viola's health 
inight give way were she transplanted to town- 
life. Even Lionel hardly did justice to Viola's 
'^ : a love that, in a life with him, would have 
d all common things, and would have 
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felt all things easy to bear, happy to bear, but 
just absence, distance, waiting. 

The feet was, that Lionel who had been work- 
ing in the unthrifty way in which enthufidastiQ 
workers allow themselves to work — ^burning the 
candle at both ends, as the homely saying is — 
had over-worked, and was, when he first came 
down to Orchardleigh, physically depressed and 
irritable. As the sweet calm days went by, 
days spent with Viola in talking out his heart 
and brain, telling her of his ambitions and his 
schemes for realizing them, his belief in himself 
revived, he grew strong again, and calm again ; 
everything seemed easy but parting. At times 
he almost resolved to assert himseL^ to daim 
Viola, to brave everything but parting: that 
parting which both of them, now, were antidpat- 
■ ing as an impossible-to-be-bome pain. 

But there are not many of us happy enough 
not to know by experience how these impossi- 
bilities become possible: in what a stunned, 
stupid, unrealizing, and, therefore, comparatively 
unsuffering way, we do the thing, bear the mo- 
ment, the thought of having to do, or bear, 
which seemed half to kill us with pain. We all 
of us, or, at all events, all of us who have mudi 
imagination, suffer more in fore-imagining the 
supreme moment than at that moment. In fact 
we find no supreme moment. What we have 
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been dreading in the future has realized itself, 
is the present, and we can put our finger on no 
one moment of supreme agony. The blow has 
&llen, and stunned us as it fell into a sort of 
calm. Just when pain seems about to become 
intolerable we cease to feel it — except in a blind, 
dumb, dulled way. The parting of two young 
lovers — for a few months, to meet again 1 Is 
that a fit text for such talk? Is that a thing 
for the heart to sicken and sink about 1 

" Pshaw 1 These children I The fuss they make 
about trifles 1" But then to these children these 

trifles are their world ; and ^they know they 

part, that is certain. How do they know they 
meet again ? Or, meeting, after what fashion 1 

" You are quite quite sure you wish me to go, 
papal'* Viola asked on the very last evening, 
gomg to her father in his study, winding her 
arms round his neck as she stood behind him, 
resting her face on his shoulder. 

" Quite sure, my dear — quite sure." 

And Viola knew by her father's voice some- 
thing of what it cost him to part fi:om her, and 
knew, too, that there was no question in his 
mind but that they were to part, and she said 
no more. Yet up to the last moment she had 
a sort of hope that something might happen to 
prevent her going. No, nothing happened. 
The last morning came. The parting with her 
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father, and her little sister, and her home, did 
not seem so very dreadfiil — a sorrowful sort of 
dream, perhaps, from which she might wake 
with a pain at her heart. She had still some 
hours of Lionel left to her. And when, next 
day, on board the steamboat — for Lionel went 
with them to Dover— came the parting from 
Lionel, she was still protected by a feeling that 
it was all a dream. But, later in that day, as 
they — that is, Viola and Mrs. Althaus — were 
approaching Paris, Viola said, and there was 
in her voice a passionate thrill, though she 
spoke very quietly — 

" I can't help wondering, Aunt Emma, why I 
should have to bear this heart-sickening pain. 
What is the good of going through it ? People 
always say that there is enough necessary, in- 
evitable pain to be endured in life — ^pain that 
we have laid upon us, and from which there is 
no possibility of escape — ^why should I go 
through this, which is not necessary ? I sup- 
pose my share of pain will come to me — ^why- 
should I not wait for it f* 

" You little coward I My child, you must, 
indeed, have led a happy life to be able to talk 
so gravely of anything you can be endiuring 



now. 



Mrs. Althaus looked at her niece with tender 
curiosity. 
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** Am I a coward ? Well, perhaps I am. And 
ungrateful to you. Aunt Emma, and disloyal to 
Lionel ; for I ought, for his sake, to be glad of 
all opportunity of improving myself. I am 
glad; but it hurts a great deal. I shouldn't 
mind so much, if they didn't mind so much," 
she added, with a choking in her voice ; " but 
all this day I keep thinking, either of papa — as 
he broke down at the last, and laid his dear 
grey head on my shoulder ; or of the way dar- 
ling little Rosie sobbed and cried; or of Lionel 
— ^how white he looked ; he could not speak at 
the last. And then, when I think of these 
things, it seems unnatural to go away from 
them — cruel to give them so much pain. I feel 
tvickedr 

**Aimt Emma" regarded her young compan- 
ion with tenderly meditative interest. She was 
thinking back into her own youth, and looking 
forward into Viola's future all at once, as it 
were. Viola, ending, broke into tears — they 
were alone in the carriage — and laid her head 
on Aunt Emma's shoulder. Mrs. Althaus 
stroked the soft hair, and said, approviugly — 

" That is right, sweet one — no need to con- 
trol yourself. This will do you good. You 
may cry for an hour, if you can. It will be 
more than that before we reach Paris." 

Then Viola looked up with a smile. 
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" I have finished abeady. It is done. I am 
here, and I am with you, whom I love dearly. 
I am going to be patient, to make the best of 
it, and to learn all I can. Auntie, shall we get 
to Paris in time for me to write to Lionel by 
the day post, so that he shall get it to-morrow! 
And how soon can I get a letter from him I 
You will learn all about it for me. You must 
let me write and get letters constantly, or I 
shall run aWay fi:om you, and go to London to 
Lionel." 
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CHAPTER I. 

MEETING. 

" QUCH a winter as I have given you, Viola, 
U is lost, to some extent, upon an engaged 
young lady, I find. I shall remember this in 
future in choosing my winter companions." 

This was said with a gravity of tone that 
made Viola turn surprised eyes upon the 
speaker. They were in England again now, 
and just approaching London. 

" Not that you have not been the very sweet- 
est and dearest of companions — ^I would be only 
too satisfied to have you always ; not that you 
have been neglectful of your opportunities, 
either-^— you have been diligently studious. It 
is possible, too, that things have made a deeper 
impression upon you than seemed to be the 
case.. I only meant — and, you dear child, don't 
dream that I meant it in the way of reproach 
— that Lionel has always preoccupied you ; 
when you could hear from Lionel, how you 
could find time to write to Lionel those volu- 
minous despatches, in what way to make sure 
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of not missing any of Lionel's letters, or miss- 
ing any post by which you conld write to him 
— these things have had you in possession." 

" I can't say to you, Aunt Emma," Viola took 
Mrs. Althaus's hand in hers as she spoke, " how 
grateful I feel to you for everything, but, above 
all, for the patience you have had with me. You 
will find I do not forget. You will find, too, I 
think, that things have made an impression upon 
me. Only, sometimes, it was painfiil to be seeing 
so many wonderful, glorious, beautiful things. 
The longing to have Lionel with me, the feeling 
of how unnatural it was that we should be so 
far separated, was so strong. You see, dear 
Aimtie, it is not only with us as with all lovers, 
we grew up a good deal together, we have been 
so accustomed to share things, we are so very 
much one." 

"My dear, there are many excuses to be made 
for you I But, Viola, do you know what coun- 
sel I am going to give your father? Don't 
look alarmed, sweet. My terrible advice to him 
will be, to let you marry at once, you two 
young people, and to let what will come after I 
Yours is, or seems to me to be, one of the cases 
when imprudence is the highest prudence. You 
are strong and hearty when you are happy — 
but I don't think you would bear waiting and 
delaying well. Your father should remember 
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how it was with your mother. It was the wear 
and tear of a long and difficult engagement 
that, more than anything, broke up her health." 

Viola blushed deeply, and was quiet. A few 
minutes afterwards they shot into the station, 
and there, on the platform, stood Viola's hero. 

The fine brow, and the intense eyes, struck 
Mrs. Althaus afresh ; and overpowered her con- 
sciousness of the somewhat morbid mobility of 
mouth which had once or twice impressed her 
painfully. 

" Viola, that Lionel of yours will make him- 
self, in some way or other, remarkable — ^unless 
some quip, or crank, or canker, should mar the 
making of a great man 1" 

But Viola did not hear ; her soul and all her 
senses were in her eyes till such time, a few 
seconds after, as something of them could pass 
from hand to hand. 

Lionel and Mrs. Althaus talked ; not Lionel 
and Viola. They had nothing, because every- 
thing, to say to each other. They had not 
spoken one to the other till, by-and-by, he said 
to her, as he put her into Mrs. Althaus's car- 
riage — 

" Your father is expected in London in a day 
or two." 

" You have heard from him since I have t Is 
he well r 
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minous despatches, in what way to make sure 
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of not missing any of Lionel's letters, or miss- 
ing any post by which you could write to him 
— these things have had you in possession." 

" I can't say to you, Aunt Emma," Viola took 
Mrs. Althaus's hand in hers as she spoke, " how 
gratefdl I feel to you for everything, but, above 
all, for the patience you have had with me. You 
will find I do not forget. You will find, too, I 
think, that things have made an impression upon 
me. Only, sometimes, it was painful to be seeing 
so many wonderful, glorious, beautiful things. 
The longing to have Lionel with me, the feeling 
of how unnatural it was that we should be so 
far separated, was so strong. You see, dear 
Auntie, it is not only with us as with all lovers, 
we grew up a good deal together, we have been 
so accustomed to share things, we are so very 
much one." 

" My dear, there are many excuses to be made 
for you 1 But, Viola, do you know what coun- 
sel I am going to give your father? Don't 
look alarmed, sweet. My terrible advice to him 
will be, to let you marry at once, you two 
young people, and to let what will come after I 
Yours is, or seems to me to be, one of the cases 
when imprudence is the highest prudence. You 
are strong and hearty when you are happy — 
but I don't think you would bear waiting and 
delaying well. Your father should remember 
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how it was with your mother. It was the wear 
and tear of a long and difficult engagement 
that, more than anything, broke up her health." 

Viola blushed deeply, and was quiet. A few 
minutes afterwards they shot into the station, 
and there, on the platform, stood Viola's hero. 

The fine brow, and the intense eyes, struck 
Mrs. Althaus afresh ; and overpowered her con- 
sciousness of the somewhat morbid mobility of 
mouth which had once or twice impressed her 
painfully. 

" Viola, that Lionel of yours will make him- 
self, in some way or other, remarkable — unless 
some quip, or crank, or canker, should mar the 
making of a great man I" 

But Viola did not hear; her soul and all her 
senses were in her eyes till such time, a few 
seconds after, as something of them could pass 
from hand to hand. 

Lionel and Mrs. Althaus talked ; not Lionel 
and Viola. They had nothing, because every- 
thing, to say to each other. They had not 
spoken one to the other till, by-and*-by, he said 
to her, as he put her into Mrs. Althaus's car- 
riage — 

" Your father is expected in London in a day 
or two." 

" You have heard from him since I have I Is 
he well I" 
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"I have not heard directly; only through 
Caspian, she is staying with my step-mother, 
has been great part of the winter. She hears 
from Mrs. Dalton. Your father has not lately 
been very well, I fear." 

" He has told me always that he was well." 

" We will hope that Caspian's report is char- 
acterised by its usual accuracy." 

" You did not tell me Caspian was in town." 

" Did I not ? I have only seen her twice or 
thrice ; twice, I think." 

All that was said, in spoken words, during 
the long drive through London to Mrs. Alt- 
haus's, was ordinary enough ; but Viola's eyes, 
brimming over with delight, spoke rhapsodies 
and ecstasies. 

" Mrs. Althaus, you must have been a sterner 
taekmistress than I suspected you to be capable 
of being I Is she not just like a child home for 
its holidays ?" Lionel asked proudly, after a long 
smile into the gleefully happy eyes. " I kiss 
your hand, and would kiss your feet if the usages 
of society permitted, in gratitude for the care 
you have taken of her. She looks — " he paused 
— " she could not look better I" 

When she was, for a few moments, alone with 
Lionel that evening, Mrs. Althaus said, 

" Mr. Beverley " 

" Will you not call me Lionel ?" 
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" Right willingly. The sound of that name 
is not quite unfamiliar to me I You are one of 
the few men to whom I could feel it well and 

needful to speak of their own power I was 

going to say that even you, I fancy, hardly 
know how entirely, with every thought, feeling, 
hope, wish, Viola is yours. I have studied her, 
and the more closely I have watched her the 
more completely I've been sure of this. I have 
not seen the faintest sign that the most inno- 
cent girlish flirtation would be possible to Viola. 
You entirely pre-occupy her. And she is so 
wise I As wise in action, in her absolute inno- 
cence and singleness of heart, as any mature 
and experienced matron ; wise with that sweet- 
est wisdom of entirely pure instincts. You need, 
1 am sure, have no uneasiness in subjecting her, 
or in letting me subject her, to a little of the 
gaiety and vanity of a London season." 

" God bless my darling I" from Lionel. Then 
a pause. Then, " I assure you I have no uneasi- 
ness that is founded on jealousy, as far as I 
know myself. It is the pity of it that strikes 
me. And where is the good?" 

" I believe there is good. I believe it is a use- 
ful experience for any girl who is likely to have 
to take position in the world — as, it strikes me, 
Mr. Beverley, Lionel, your wife will have to do — 
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to have gone through at least part of one Lon- 
don season." 

" I feel thankful beyond what I can say, that 
if the thing is to be, it is to be under your aus- 
pices." 

" That is a very pretty speech from my ne- 
phew-in-law elect. We have been indulging in 
a little interchange of compliments, Viola," Mrs. 
Althaus added, as Viola re-entered the room, 
bringing with her an armful of presents brought 
for Lionel, and of photographs she wanted to 
show to Lionel. She seated herself beside him, 
and the two heads were bent close together. 

Mrs. Althaus by-and-by reminded them that 
it was getting late, also that it would be well 
to arrange days and hours on which Lionel, dur- 
ingViola's stay in town, should be sure of finding 
her at home. 

Mrs. Althaus had already a long list of en- 
gagements for herself and Viola ; there was a 
good deal to be gone through at the hands of 
milliners and dressmakers before Viola would 
be equal to her share in these engagements ; 
she and Lionel were not to meet in society — ^to 
Lionel, the hard-working student, " society " 
was self-forbidden. It did not seem very easy 
to know how these two young people were to 
meet. 

Viola listened to the discussion between 
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Lionel and Mrs. Althaus patiently for some 
time ; then she said, with some vehemence — 

*• I carit stay in London, and be so near 
Lionel, imless I am to see him often. I must 
go home to Orchardleigh, if you will not let 
me see Lionel often." 

What a spoilt child to get in a pet 1" 
I am sorry, dear Auntie, to get into a pet, 
and seem like a spoilt child ; but wouldn't it be 
mireasonable, unnatural, wrong that I should 
be here in London, so near Lionel, and give no 
time to him, so much to other people and 
things, after we have been so long and so far 
separated, too ? I should feel it unreasonable, 
unnatural, wrong, I assure you." 

" But I am not proposing anything so unrea- 
sonable, unnatural, wrong" (mimicking Viola's 
vehement accent) '* to either of you. Lionel is 
to have all the Sundays — he shall be here all 

day, ifhe can, every Sunday." 

" That is only giving him the days we can't 

make any other use of," Viola protested, indig- 
nantly. " What other days is he to have. Aunt 
Smma ?" 

" My days are spent in work, Viola. I am 
working, you know, for the privilege of having 
you all days. I will be very moderate. If Mrs. 
Althaus will be good enough to let me be sure 
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of you one evening in the week, on all others I 
will take my chance of seeing you." 

"We will always, then, be at home on 
Wednesday evenings, for you only, unless any- 
thing important should obHge me to change 
the day ; but I will always let you know when 
I am obliged to do so." 

So it was arranged, and Lionel departed. 

" Well, my sweet niece, I suppose he rather 
disappoints you. He is hardly the splendid 
hero that you have been fancying him during 
these months of absence." 

" He disappoint me 1 — Lionel I" Then, lift- 
ing her eyes to Aunt Emma's face — " You are 
laughing at me, I see." 

"Lionel's wife will not have an easy life, 
Viola ; but there are better things than ease." 

" I should not like an easy life. Auntie ; but 
what do you mean ? — in what way would the 
life of Lionel's wife be not easy ?" 

"He is ambitious, morally, intellectually, 
spiritually, as it were. In all things he will 
want his wife to be and to do more than an 
ordinary woman finds easy. In all ways he 
will be difficult to satisfy." 

Viola answered very softly, with a fervid 
shining of her sweet dark eyes — 

" If God lets me be Lionel's wife, I pray that 
He will help me not to disappoint Lionel. I 
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know I am nothing worthy to satisfy him, but 
I will so try to grow wiser and better." 

As she laid her head on the pillow that night, 
Viola said — 

" How happy I am 1 Was ever any girl so 
happy? Thank God for life, for love, for 
Lionel — thank God I" 

Thinking how happy she was, it is strange 
to think that to her, probably, as to most of us, 
■will come a time when the heart, instead of 
tliankfully praisiag God for love, life, the 
•world, all things, looking forlornly abroad for 
some one thing for which really to feel the 
gratitude it knows, theoretically, it ought to 
feel for all, finds the one thing for which grati- 
tude is aHve and real, as the weary head sinks 
on the piUow, and fervently breathes out — 
** Thank God for sleep I For night and sleep." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

AT THE WINDOW LOOKING INTO THE SQUARE. 

MR. DALTON was prevented from coming to 
London at the time he had planned to 
come. Mrs. Dalton's illness prevented him. It 
was therefore arranged that he should postpone 
his journey a few weeks, and thien take Viola 
back with him. 

" I want to see papa, and Rosie, and Orchard- 
leigh — at least, I should want, if we were going 
there together when I go," Viola said, on one 
of their Sunday evenings. "Only think, 
Lionel, what we have lost by not being at 
Orchardleigh, or any real country place — only 
think — only think of the time of apple-blossom 
being past, and now the earliest beginning of 
the roses come." 

" Viola, my poor child, it may be years and 
years and years, before I am able to give you a 
country homel" 

"What has that to do with it ? W^en I have 
you always, do you think I shall care ? Do you 
think you are so little to me that you can't 
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make up for the want of apple-blossoms and 
roses." 

They were seated at^an open window in Mrs. 
Althans's boudoir ; that lady was sleeping on the 
drawing-room sofa ; the soft warm evening air 
fanned the lace curtains to and fro, and came to 
them over the azaleas, heliotropes, orange- 
plants, and mignionette with which the balcony 
vraa filled. 

" I can hardly bear the scent of flowers in 
town," Viola had one day said. '* It sets me 
longing so to be in the coxmtry." 

This was said so fervently that Mrs. Althaus 
had answered, 

"I should hardly venture to have flowers 
here, then, Viola, were I not sure that while 
Lionel is in town, there is no danger of your 
running away into the country." 

" When I do go home to Orchardleigh, you 
wiU come with me, won't you, Lionel !" Viola 
presently pleaded. 

" I think I might fairly and profitably take a 
short holiday then — a very short one." 

"I am sure you may." Then, pressing a 
little closer, speaking a little timidly, lifting her 
eyes to his face wistfully, she said, "I know 
you don't feel well, Lionel, or that something is 
troubling you. I wish you would tell me which 
it is — I almost fear it is both." 
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" My dear darling, I would tell you anything 
I knew myself about the matter ; but I don't 
know that I'm either not^well or troubled about 
anything. Sometimes I get womanishly ner- 
vous, with a sort of horror of somehow losing 
you, Viola. I want to clutch you to me, at 
once, to run off with you, and defy the world. 
If I am troubled about anything, it is, peiiiaps, 
the feeling of how little way I make that trou- 
bles me; also an occasional visitation of fear 
lest, before any way is made, I should break 
down." 

" Dear Lionel, are you sure you are not over- 
working in a way that may be a great waste of 
time in the end. How many hours of sleep do 
you allow yourself?" 

" Four, or five, or six, as the case may be. 
What is a man worth if, for a few years, and 
while his life is at its greatest vigour, he can't 
put on the screw a little ? Think of what men 
used to do, Viola — men who were worth any- 
thing," 

" If you say four or five or six hours, I know 
it is oftenest only four. That is not enough, 
Lionel." 

« It ought to be." 

There was silence for some minutes, Viola 
looking thoughtful and sad ; then Lionel said, 
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" There is one thing, and only one thing, that 
could make me take life more easily, more pa- 
tiently, and, perhaps, more wisely. I sometimes 
ijeonder, Viola, what is the amount of my in- 
fluence over you ; how far your submission and 
obedience to your father would interfere with 
your submission and obedience to me I I won- 
der, for instance, whether if some morning I 
were to ask you to come out with me and get 
married, you would do as I asked. You need 
not turn pale, my child; I am not going to 
press for an answer to that question. Still less 
am I going to be a selfish enough brute to urge 
you to do this. I realise the difiiculties, the 
hardships, the privations I should be exposing 
you to, more vividly than I used to do." 

" If I could think you cruel, I should say it 
Wfiis cruel of you to speak as if I cared for these 
things. But, Lionel, papa explained to me how 
bad it would be for you just yet, as he can't give 
me much money, and it grieves him so that 
he can't, to be otherwise than unencumbered. 
I should be a miDstone hung round your neck, 
he said !" 

"The probabiKty that in most cases this would 
be true makes it, so it seems to me, the less 
likely to be true in ours. Not to have known 
you, not to have loved you, might have been an 
advantage to my ambition : since I do know 
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you, love you, belong to you, the best thing for 
me now would be to have you." 

Viola, blushing, said softly : " Aunt Emma 
says she shall advise papa to let us be married 
soon." 

" Aunt Emma is the wisest, as she is the 
sweetest woman I know, but one. You can't 
realise, Viola, the trial it is to me to have things 
as they are. To have you, who belong to me, 
appearing to belong to anyone, almost, more than 
to me. If the period of 'engagement' is a happy 
one for a woman, it is, nevertheless, it seems 
to me, a purgatorial one to a man of any strong 
feelings or passions. However, I am distressing 
you, my darling ; things must, for the present, I 
suppose, remain as they are — so what is the 
good of paining you — of making yoiu: eyes look 
so over-large and your cheeks so pale. But, 
Viola, you will never forget, if ever a man's life 
was in a woman's hands, mine is in yoinrs." He 
kissed her hands passionately, and then sprang 
from his seat beside her, and began to move 
restlessly about the room. " Yes, Viola, cer- 
tainly, when you go down to Orchardleigh I 
will go with you, for a few days of delicious 
idleness. I believe I want rest, my nerves are 
not in the best order." 

" I shall ask papa if I may not go very soon 
— ^that you may get that rest very soon." 
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Lionel, tossing over the cards in Mrs. Althaus's 
card-basket, came upon Mr. Newnham's card — 
" Mr. Newnham, of Newnham." 

Caspian's way of accounting for the coinci- 
dence of name between new people and an old 
place, was that the people having " no name," 
had taken the name of the place. The present 
Mr. Newnham's father had, certainly, been the 
first Newnham who had owned Newnham Park. 

"Newnham in townl Why didn't you tell 
me ? Do you see him often ?" Lionel turned 
to Viola with these quick questions, in a manner 
that was not his ordinary or natural manner. 

" I have not seen him at all. He called only 
yesterday, and we were not at home." 

Lionel held the card in his hand and looked 
at it — his brow gathering into a thoughtful 
frown. 

" Of what are you thinking, Lionel I" 

" I was hardly thinking," he said ; he tossed 
the card back into the basket, and rubbed his 
hand over his eyes. " It was hardly thinking, 
it was more like seeing a vision." 

"Of what?" 

" I will not tell you." 

" Oh I yes, you ^viU tell me I" 

" It will hurt you to hear of my vision." 

" But since you had it I would like, if you 
don't mind, to know what it was 1" 
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" My vision, then, was — of my Viola as Mrs. 
Newnham of Newnham Park I" 

"Oh I Lionel I" she looked shocked. Then 
she laughed. " Are you going to cast me oflff 

" Does it follow that if I did cast you off^ you 
would marry Mr. Newnham?" He did not speak 
"laughingly. 

Viola looked at him inquiringly, wonderingly. 

" You want to know what my very unplea- 
sant mood means ? It means, I am ashamed to 
say, that Caspian Lockyear has been in town for 
some months; that I have the misfortune to 
meet her sometimes, that she is a very devil 
for subtlety — ^poisoning one's peace of mind and 
heart before one knows it. There ! that confes- 
sion is my penance 1" 

" But, Lionel — " Viola was grave now. "Can 
Caspian, can anyone, disturb your faith in my 
love for you I — in my entire and absolute love 
for you ?" 

" No, no, no, a thousand times 1 It is not 
that she does. Indeed, I hardly know what it 
is she does do ; but she contrives, on every oc- 
casion of our meeting, by some remark, some 
allusion, to suggest to me how comparatively* 
splendid ypur position would be, if, not Lionel 
Beverley, but Vincent Newnham were the ob- 
ject of your choice. Also, in someway or other, 
I am always reminded of your soft nurturing 
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and delicacy of constitution, of yom- unfitness to 
be a poor man's wife ; of— I don't know what— 
only just the things I don't wish to think or 
feel, are uppermost when I've lately seen Cas- 
pian. It is a humiliating confession. Be gener- 
ous, my sweet." 

" My delicacy of constitution ! Why, Lionel, I 
am as strong and healthy as can be 1 And have 
you yet to learn that I would rather slave, 

starve, beg with you and for you, than Oh 1 

Lionel, surely you don't now need any such 
commonplace assurances from me. Don't you 
know that, though I am only a woman, perhaps 
not even that yet, but only an ignorant young 
girl, I have, nevertheless, felt enough to know 
that I have a soul to be satisfied ; that only you 
are ever near my soul, or ever can be, or ever 
will be ; that, without you, it would go always 
hungry, always lonely, always seeking and 
searching, never resting. Oh I Lionel, you are 
strangely changed if there is any seriousness in 
what you say I" 

" And you, my Viola, if you can fancy that 
there is I" 

" QuarrelUng, my dear children. Pray leave 
off now and come to tea. I have a dim suspic- 
ion that I have been asleep." 

Mrs. Althaus, appearing in the doorway, put 
a stop to the reply that was on Viola's Kps. 
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At tea-time Viola, saying how she longed for 
a little fresh air, and to see grass and trees, 
asked if they might not go into the Park that 
evening. 

But Lionel and Mrs. Althaus laughed at her, 
answering " Impossible." 

" If you had thought of it before, dear, we 
would have had the carriage, and would have 
gone into the country, but — ^for you two to 
walk in the park on a Sunday evening is simply 
impossible," Mrs. Althaus decided. 
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CHAPTER ni. 



A CONCERT. 



A FEW evenings after that Sunday evening 
Mrs, Beverley's daughters entrapped Lionel 
into taking them to a concert. It was at Lionel's 
own wish that, beyond an exchange of calls, 
there had been no intercourse between Viola 
and his step-mother's household. She and her 
set were not of the stamp Lionel approved for 
Viola's acquaintance. If Viola herself had not 
pleaded to be allowed to pay them the attention 
of a call, Lionel would have preferred that she 
should not have been known to them. Of course 
by Mrs. Beverley and her daughters, Augusta and 
Julia Ryeman, " Viola Dalton " was considered 
to be a " stuck-up young person." 

Against their will they had been charmed by 
Viola when they saw her, but as the impression 
then received wore off, and she did not again 
call on them, they returned to the estimate of 
her formed when she was unknown— which, of 
course, was a very reasonable thing to do. 
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Lionel was, on this occasion, a martyr, and 
not an amiable one. He hated to appear in pnb- 
Uc with his step-sisters. They were handsome 
girls, in a showy, high-coloured way, they al- 
ways dressed in a showy florid style, they were 
just a little loud in manner, and boisterous in 
speech ; in fact they were " vulgar.'' They were 
good-enough girls, and they were modest girls, 
yet Caspian, when she was with them, seemed 
like a white rose-bud, or a snowdrop, for pale 
cool quietness, and retiring humility. If, at any 
time, Caspian was pleasant to Lionel, it was, by 
force of contrast, wten he saw her in the com- 
pany of his sisters. 

On this evening Lionel felt it a positive relief 
to look at Caspian. Pale, cool, perfect-featured, 
quiet-mannered, dressed in that costly old lace 
mantilla, over a white frock, which made a pre- 
tence of being " high " (while the Ryemans dis- 
played uncovered, without pretence of covering, 
their substantial shoulders), with a rich crimson 
rose in her gracefully and neatly arranged hair, 
there was something satisfying to the eye about 
Caspian. 

The dark Miss Ryeman was in amber and 
scarlet, the fair Miss Ryeman in blue, with pink 
roses, well-pronounced shades of these colours, 
unmodified by any softening treatment. A less 
sensitive eye than Lionel's might be excused 
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for finding these toilettes rather over-gorgeous. 
And over-work and want of sleep had made 
Lionel irritable both of eye and brain. Caspian 
spoke softly, moved gracefully: neither about 
her speech or movement was there any jerk, or 
catch, or break of continuity. At times, lately, 
Lionel had felt her presence soothing ; even the 
smoothness of her hair, contrasted with the 
crimped and frizzed and tortured tresses of the 
fiisters, he felt to be soothing. 

The recoil of Lionel's nature from the Rye- 
xnans was a mere surface recoil of outraged taste 
of ear and eye. Its recoil from Caspian was a 
onoral and spiritual recoil; and yet, once or twice 
lately, he had found himself rather yielding him- 
self up to than resisting the caressing flatteries 
of Caspian's manner towards him. This, how- 
ever, only while she was very cautious and 
guarded, and did not touch upon the subject of 
Viola, or of anything connected with Viola. 
Once, when (this was very soon after Viola's 
arrival in town) she had ventured to condole 
with him upon the distressing painfulness of 
having Viola so near him, and yet living, one 
might say, in another world, of seeing her 
so seldom, and yet knowing that she was, as it 
were, on view for hundreds, winding up by an 
expression of surprise that Viola could be so 
good and yielding, and sq patient, as to endm-e, 
VOL. I. Q 
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to please her father and her aunt, what inust be 
so trying to the feelings of any girl who with 
her whole heart loved her lover — ^when she had 
ventured upon saying this, and, emboldened by 
Lionel's silence, been about to say more, Lionel 
interrupted her in a way Caspian was not likely 
very soon to forget. 

" Caspian," Lionel had said, and the tone in 
which he had pronounced her name had almost 
ipade her shiver, showing how different an im- 
pression, from that she had hoped to make, her 
words had produced, " I am not, what you seem 
to think me, one of those lovers who desire to 
be constantly hearing and speaking of thdr 
love, and the object of their love. You would 
oblige me by not talking to me of Miss Dalton." 
("Poor Caspian is not worthy to speak his 
darling's name evenl" was Caspian's inward 
comment.) "Do not waste the sympathies of 
your profound heart, imagining me to be an ill- 
used and disconsolate lover. I am, on the 
whole, content with what Viola is doing — or she 
would not be doing it. About one woman in a 
thousand may be trusted as I trust Viola. She 
would not, to please anybody, or under any in- 
fluence, act in opposition to my wishes. I am 
satisfied with Viola. Everything, naturally, is 
painful to me that keeps us apart ; though satis- 
fied with Viola, I shall not myself^ be satisfied 
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till she is my wife, mine beyond the power of 
anything but death to take from me ; but yon 
have no need to imagine that Viola is acting in 
even tadt opposition to my wishes. It is not 
so. She would leave London to-morrow if I 
expressed the slightest desire that she should 
do so." 

"What an astounding proof of devotion that 
■would bel" Caspian, stung both by the con- 
tempt and by the passion with which he had 
spoken, was off her guard for a moment : there 
^was a queer flash in her eyes, " I think you 
-will be wise not to put to the test your over- 
mastering influence, if you wish to continue to 
believe in it," she went on. " Not, of course, 
that I have anything to say against Viola " 

Lionel again interrupted her. 

" You dislike Viola, Caspian ; for what reason 
I cannot tell. The dislike of one who has al- 
ways been good to you, generous, and patient, 
and kind, is not to your credit. The reason of 
your dislike, if it is not envy, I cannot imagine ; 
but the dislike itself is always evident when you 
speak of her, and I request that you will for 
the future avoid speaking of her either to me or 
in my hearing." 

"I dislike Viola I" Caspian had exclaimed. 
After her exclamation a pause. Then — " Per- 
haps some day you may not so completely mis- 

q2 
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understand me ! Possibly I am not good enough 
not to envy Viola a little ; but i" 

Caspian sighed, did not finish her sentence^ 
assumed a martyred expression, and left the 
room ; reappearing, after an interval, "with eyes 
that looked as if she had cried a good deal; 
maintaining all the rest of the time she was in 
Lionel's presence an air of profound dejectioD, 
which, in spite of himself, gave him an uncomforlr 
able feeling of having spoken harshly; showings 
when, in leaving, he spoke to her friendlily, a 
surprised gratitude that touched him. 

As they were driving to the concert-hall on 
the evening for which they had entrapped Lionel* 
one of the Ryemans said, 

" I wonder if your Miss Dalton will be there." . 

" No, she had another engagement." 

" That is a pity. It would have been such 
fun for you to try and make her jealous, by 
being very attentive to Caspian. I daresay she 
is already inclined to be jealous of Caspian." 

Lionel was silent. 

" It is rather stuck-up of Miss Dalton not to 
have called on us again," the same speaker said. 

" She will do so just before leaving town," 
was Lionel's drily-spoken answer. 

" I imderstand, when there is no danger of 
our dragging her into any amount of intimacy." 

" Exactly." 
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At that moment they arrived at their destina- 
tion, and Lionel, -with of course the most scru- 
puloTis poKteness, handed the ladies from their 
carriage. Augusta annoyed him by stopping 
to give, in a loud voice, various directions to 
the coachman, who, amid the rattle and roar, 
did not hear one word, and at last was forced 
to make way for another carriage while she was 
Btill endeavouring to make him understand her. 

Lionel had hardly taken his own seat, after 
Btanding, looking bored and haughty, while his 
fidr companions inserted themselves into their 
places — (Caspian's humility, which made her 
insist upon following and not preceding the 
Miss Ryemans, had secured for her the seat 
next Lionel) — ^before he was aware that Viola 
was in the room. Caspian was conscious of the 
same fact almost at the same moment. For 
different reasons they both refrained from look- 
ing much, or openly, in Viola's direction — they 
each wished that the other should remain un- 
aware of her presence; but it was not long 
before they both suspected that the other knew 
she was there. Caspian, by dropping her glove, 
her programme, by requiring to have her man- 
tilla freed for her from something in which it 
had caught at the back of her seat, by talking 
more than was her custom, had at first tried to 
rivet Lionel's attention upon herself her hope 
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was that Viola would notice them, while Lionel 
had not yet seen Viola, and wotdd be Btrack by 
Lionel's devotion to her. She had not the 
gratification of being able to believe things 
were as she wished. Lionel, who, when Cas- 
pian turned the other way, or seemed absorbed 
in the music, watched Viola, felt sure that Viola 
was as yet quite unconscious of his presence in 
the room. Caspian was quite as sure of this,, 
and was aware of Lionel's observance of Viola. 
The places the Ryemans had secured were at 
the side of the room, and raised above those in 
its body, so that they looked down upon Viola. 

The possibiUty of Lionel's being there had 
not suggested itself to Viola. She sat very still, 
looking neither to right, nor to left ; she was 
yet so simple that to hear music was her only 
motive for coming to a concert. 

By-arud-by, when the intense pathos of the 
CujusAnimam was vibrating and soaring through 
the hall, Lionel longed to throw a veil over 
Viola's face ; he jealously fancied that other 
eyes must fasten upon it as his did. Leaning 
slightly forward, her lips lightly parted, her 
cheek delicately flushed (the full damask-rose 
blush of her girlhood, her earliest girlhood, had 
given way to a fainter colouring now), she 
seemed to be at once drinking in the strains 
and pouring her soul along them. 
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Lionel longed to be able to press that intense, 
absorbed face into his breast and to hide it 
firom other eyes. He fancied he could see her 
soft colour come and go; he almost believed 
he saw a tear fall down her cheek. 

Viola was thoroughly rapt away from the scene 
and the time. All the world, except Lionel, for- 
gotten, she was played upon by love, life, death, 
passion of sorrow, of joy, of agony, of ecstasy. 
When at last — to Lionel the time of their dura- 
tion seemed long — ^those soaring strains ceased 
to make the air vibrate, Viola sank back ; her 
eyes drooped upon the flowers she held, she 
saw nothing ; even as, when raised, her eyes 
had seen nothing but a mist of light. Seeking 
sympathy in the over-strain of feeling, she 
slipped her hand into her aunt's, and said, 

" Oh 1 Auntie, if only Lionel were here I" 

At that same moment Lionel became aware 
that the gentleman sitting beside Viola, whose 
half-covert watching of his lovely neighbour 
Lionel had displeasedly felt, rather than seen, 
was Mr. Newnham. How Caspian hated Julia 
Byeman as she now, leaning past Caspian, said 
to Lionel, 

"Lionel, surely that girl in white, with 
azaleas in her hair, is yoiu: Miss Dalton I Pray 
who is the gentleman bending down over her 
so devotedly I" 
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Mr. Newnham, seeing Lionel, spoke to Viola, 
and her eyes and her smile flew past the speaker 
to Lionel. 

" Why, that is Viola, surely 1" cried Caspian, 
innocently ; " and she is with Mr. Newnham. I 
thought you said, Lionel, that she had another 
engagement ?" 

" You recognised Viola at the beginning, 
I did," Lionel said. " I saw you watching her.' 
Then rising, he added, *' I shall try, in this in- 
terval, what are the possibilities of approachin 
Mrs. Althaus." 

Poor Mr. Newnham, with good-hearted graced 
(his brief, delirious, deluding delight of being^^ 
so close to Viola abruptly ending^, met Lionel — 
half-way and proposed an exchange of seats. 
Caspian took Lionel's seat, giving hers to Mr. 
Newnham, whom she introduced to the Miss 
Ryemans. 

Lionel was by Viola now. Caspian had the 
pleasure of watching them both. 

" My darling, your eyes are too eloquent," he 
said softly. 

" Oh I Lionel, why could we not have been 
together just now 1 It was so beautiful. I 
could hardly bear it." 

" Why should we ever be otherwise than to- 
gether? That is the question, Viola." 
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1 had a feeling of you all the time. It did 
ot surprise me when I saw you." 

Bending very close, under pretence of look- 
ng at her programme, Lionel whispered, 

** Hush, my darling, or some of these idiots 
will be hearing you." 

" Why are they idiots, poor things ?" she asked 
smilingly. 

" Because they would think us fools." 

Then the music began again. 

" I want to put my hand into yours. I sup- 
pose I mustn't?" Viola asked. 

He shook his head at her, with the fondest 
smile. 

When the concert was over, the two parties 
met in the vestibule. Mr. Newnham had the 
dignity to propose, before it could be proposed 
to him, that he should have the pleasure of see- 
ing the Miss Ryemans and Miss Lockyear home, 
if they would allow him, and so leave Lionel 
free to accompany Mrs. Althaus and Viola. 
Julia and Augusta were charmed at this arrange- 
ment ; and Viola, as she bade him good-night, 
said softly, " You are very kind." 

Poor fellow 1 the occasion of her gratitude 
(his giving way to Lionel) made its sweetness 
a little bitter. 

Mutual explanations of how it came about 
that Viola was there, how it happened that 
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Lionel was there, took place during the drive 
When Lionel was, for a moment, alone 
Mrs. Althaus in her snug little boudoir, 
tea was standing ready for them, he said, 

" I think you won't misunderstand my saying 
that, for Mr. Newnham's own sake it is well he 
should not see much of Viola." 

" This was an accident ; it will not happen 
again. If I had known before what I knew 
directly I saw the poor fellow in Viola's com- 
pany, it would not have happened this time. 
1 have, however, had fresh reason to admire 
Viola ; neither conscious, cruel, nor coquettish, 
her conduct was perfect." 

Then Viola came into the room, and kind 
Mrs. Althaus left the young people alone for five 
minutes, while she went to lay aside her opera- 
cloak and hood ; and Lionel's hungry arms could 
fold themselves round the girl who nestled into 
them so confidingly. 

*<And you enjoyed the music intensely, Viola ?" 
" Intensely. And yet it disappointed me, too." 
" Tell me why — ^ho w I What do you mean !" 
Viola paused and looked thoughtful before 
she said, 

" I had, as I have always had before, and, as 
I thought I should not have, if what I was hear- 
ing was really grand, a sort of waiting feeling. 
I mean I always seem to be expecting that some^ 
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thing still better will come — soraething supreme 
and satisfying. It does not come. And I say 
to myself ' is that all V with the consciousness of 
disappointment, and of craving something more. 
I have a sort of feeling as if the music of the 
music, the heart of its heart, the soul of its 
soul were imprisoned, as if it struggled, but 
never burst through and got quite free. The 
fallest volume of sound does not satisfy me with 
power; the subtlest sweetness sets me yearning 
for something yet more heart-pierdngly exqui- 
site ; the deepest depths aren't deep enough to 
plunge into and quite lose oneself in ; and the 
highest flights don't soar high enough quite to 
disentangle themselves and wrap one away 
from the earth* Do you understand what I 
mean? T don't seem to myself to have said 
what I mean." 

"I think I understand; but it amounts to 
this, I think — ^that in human harmony you wait 
for divine perfection. I fancy that, on this 
earth, or, at all events, in this phase of our 
e^dstenoe on it, those of us who have awakened 
spiritual cravings are not likely to have satisfy- 
ing experiences of any kind. Even love, I fancy, 
the closest and purest, does not fulfil itself here 
— ^is never that complete fusion of one being in 
another that we would desire it to be — ^but al- 
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ways leaves in each soul some region of loneli- 
ness and of want." 

"But, Lionel, isn't that, perhaps, meant t( 
make us turn to God for divine sympathy ?" 

Viola asked this softly and timidly. 

" My dear children, it is too late to-night foi 
any more of the philosophy of art and love. — ^' 

Just one o'clock ! — ^both the belle and the stu- •-^" 

dent ought to be at rest," 

Lionel and Viola had never parted with more 
tender passionateness than they did to-night. 

" How handsome your Lionel looks in even- 
ing-dress I" Mrs. Althaus remarked ; " but he 
does not look well, Viola, nor as happy as he 
should." 

These words penetrated too deeply to Viola's 
heart for her to say anything in reply to them. 

" As I've said before," Mrs. Althaus went on, 
" Lionel's wife, I fancy, won't have an easy 
life; but, happily, the love between you two 
seems to me to be of a durable ingrained kind." 

" You see. Auntie, I have grown up under his 
influence, I don't think either of us could ima- 
gine a life in which we didn't belong to each 
other." 

" God grant that nothing may ever come be- 
tween you I" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ONE OF LIONEL'S VISITORS. 

ON the last Wednesday evening on which 
Viola expected to be in town (Wednesday 
evening was the evening she remained always 
at home to receive Lionel), a servant brought 
her, just after the time he generally came, a 
note from him, dated nine o'clock of that morn- 
ing. She had already been getting a little un- 
easy at hi8 non-appearance, as he had promised 
himself to come earlier on that day, for they 
had to arrange about their journey to Orchard- 
leigh together on the next Saturday. 

"Don't be frightened if I don't come this 
evening," Lionel's note said. ^' I am not well. 
It is nothing, I honestly believe, but some pass- 
ing rack of over-work ; it may have passed off 
by the evening. I only want you not to be 
frightened if I don't come. I long for you 
beyond what I can say. The time since I saw 
you seems immense. If it should be possible 
at any time of this afternoon for you to induce 
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Mrs. Altliaus to bring you to me, if only foKii- r 

five minutes But no — stay, do not come tillL -Jl 

you have heard again. I rely upon your obedi 
ence^ dearest. If I am not by-and-by better, 
will see a doctor, and will send him to repo; 
to your aunt as to whether this feverishnesi 
that is on me may be of an infectious kind. 
Believe me that I tell you all. I believe I may 
be well to-morrow, even if not this evening; 
but, meanwhile, the pain of my head is at times 
so overpowering, that I can't venture to leave 
my room, because it seems ready at any mo- 
ment to knock me down." 

When the servant had opened the door, Viola 
had sprung up, expecting to see Lionel. The 
mere sight of his handwriting, when she had 
expected himself, alarmed her. As she stood 
to read his note, the throbbing of her heart 
would have been plainly visible to anyone 
standing near her, in the fluttering of the rib- 
bons on her pretty evening dress. The note 
seemed to her to have been scrawled by a weak 
or a fevernshaken hand, directed by eyes dull 
and uncertain through heat and pain ; her own 
eyes were soon blinded by tears as she looked 
at the straggling, uneven letters, 

" Of course I shall go to him at once," she 
decided. 

The note was dated in the morning ; possibly 
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ill day he had been expecting her. Why 
ladn't she had it before ? It hadn't come by 
post, for it bore no stamp. Mrs. Althaus was 
not at home ; it was past the time when she 
bad intended to return, but she had gone to see 
a Bick Mend, and might be detained. Viola 
could not wait. The thought of Lionel's 
hours of pain and of expectation made her im- 
patient ; his prohibition she hardly .noticed. 
She rang, and ordered a cab to be sent for, 
and her own Nancy (who had come up from 
Orchardleigh the day before to travel home 
with her, her father, for some reason she could 
not understand, being again prevented from 
coming to town), she sent word, was to be 
ready to go with her. She left this note for 
Mrs. Althaus, enclosing Lionel's lines : — 

"Dearest Auntie, — ^I have just had this. 

You will imderstand that, of course, I go to 

him at once. I wish you had been at home to 

go with me ; you know so* much about illness, 

and everything. Darling Auntie, if I am not 

back when you come back, you will come to 

me I Always fondly yours, 

" Viola." 

« P.S.— I take Nancy with me." 

Which last proceeding Viola thought an act 
of extreme and superfluous prudence. 
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This note of Viola's filled Mrs. Althatis "wifli 
distress and consternation. She returned to 
her house about half an hour after Viola had 
left it. To add to her anxiety, she could not 
remember Lionel's address, nor find any card 
or note bearing it. Nancy's extreme rusticity 
and simplicity made her, though an oldish wo- 
man, not much more use than a child would 
have been. Mrs, Althaus closely cross-ques- 
tioned the servants, but she could get no in- 
formation that was of any use. The note had 
not been delivered by hand ; it had been found 
in the letter-box when the evening post came 
in. Nobody remembered the address to which 
Miss Dalton had lately written, and the man- 
servant had not attended to that given to the 
cabman. A horrible suspicion for an instant 
turned Mrs. Althaus deadly sick ; but she soon, 
with a laugh at herself, dismissed it. Viola 
would not be deceived into mistaking any other 
hand for Lionel's : even she herself was satisfied 
that this note was written by no other hand 
than Lionel's. It could be no snare laid to en- 
trap her niece, still, that Viola, with only 
Nancy, should be driving about London late in 
the evening, was not a pleasant idea. If Viola 
got safe to Lionel, she was safe. Mrs. Althaus 
never, for a moment, doubted that. People might 
not like Lionel Beverley, might think him exact- 
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ing, headstrong, over-bearing, difficult to get on 
with, but he was a man whose honoiur even his 
enemies would instinctively trust ; theoretically 
they might not own to doing so, but practically 
they would do it. Mrs. Althaus relieved her 
anxiety by scolding her grey-headed old facto- 
tum for not having accompanied Miss Dalton : 
and for hie stupidity in not having observed 
the address to which she had directed that she 
should be driven. 

If Viola got safe to Lionel she was safe : Mrs. 
Althaus many times told herself. He could not 
yet be so ill as to be quite imable to arrange for 
her safe return ; and yet the hour or two that 
Mrs. Althaus spent in waiting for her, or for 
news of her, was among the most distressing, 
merely anxious time she remembered to have 
passed. 

"Lionel will manage for her somehow; he 
will not let her drive back here, late as it will 
be, with no other protection than Nancy," 

But, still, frightful pictures of possible dangers 
would keep occurring to her imagination ; and 
then, too, Lionel might be sickening with some 
dreadful infectious fever — scarlet fever or typhus 
— and Viola might take it. She had better, if 
Lionel were to die of it, die too, thought Mrs, 
Althaus : but then Lionel might not die. Mrs. 
Althaus sent to try at Lionel's old lodgings to 
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find the address of his new rooms. She s^-^^ 
too, to the post-office, having vainly hun*^^ 
through the Directory. 

Meanwhile Viola had been driven to the 9^^^ 
dress she had given the cabman. It was ju^ 
getting towards dusk, in the June evening, wh^^^ 
Nancy, who had remained in the cab at the do<7^^ 
on the principle of not wishing to be a third at ^^ 
lovers' meeting, and who had, already, been wai^^^^ 
ing there full half an homr, too ignorant to be anxi^ 
ous, and too well amused by the constant pass-* 
ing-by to find the time long, saw Mr. Newnhaod^ 
coming towards her. Nancy, who knew hiiO' 
well, put her head out of the window and called 
to him as he passed. Possibly even Nancy, as 
it grew dusk, began to have some misgivings as 
to the perfect propriety of the coiu^e her young 
mistress was taking — anyway, she was glad to 
see the face of a country friend. 

Mr. Newnham stopped. 

" Why, Nancy, I didn't know you were in 
town !" 

" And that's no great wonder, Mr. Newnham, 
sir, as I didn't know it myself till yesterday," 
Nancy answered, vigorously shaking the hand 
he had offered her. 

" What brings you here, if I may ask 1 Any 
business I can help you in I Oh 1 1 remember ; 
Mr. Beverley's new rooms are in this house; 
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J^on are waiting for some note, or message I " 
** I am waiting for Miss, " Nancy answered 
^^^Uposedly. 

** Miss who r 

** Miss Viola, for certain. Who else should I 
<^UMissr 

** Miss Dalton is here ? — ^now ?" 
**Yes." 

•* Who is with her?" 

^ Why, Mr. Lionel, of course !" 

" But I mean, my good Nancy, who came here 
^iihherr 

•^Ididr 

^ No one else I" 

" No one else ! Who else should she want I" 

" Good heavens 1" 

"What's the matter, sir? Was it a wasp? 
There's some about, because of the gooseberries 
that girl's selling." 

"My good woman, you surely don't mean 
that Miss Dalton came here, in this cab, alone 
with you? That she is here at this time in the 
evening ? That you are now waiting for her ? 
What can Mrs. Althaus be thinking of ?— or, 
for that matter, Mr. Beverley himself?" 

** I do mean that me andMiss Viola came here 
alone together — I mean that and nothing else." 
Nancy was beginning to be a little alarmed, and 
also a littie offended. " As to what other people 

r2 
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can mean, it's what can you mean, I think, Mr. 
Newnham, sir, to be making such a mighty fuss 
about nothing. As if my young lady wasn't 
safe with her own lover 1 As to the house, Mr. 
Lionel is a good young gentleman, and wouldn't 
live anywhere as wasn't respecta,ble. It's a hard 
caseif Miss Viola can't come to see herown sweet- 
heart, when he's ill, poor lad, and can't come to 
her 1 Why, it's no more than is right and natu- 
ral, as any one with natural feelings would 
know. In these arms I nursed my poor fellow, 
and in them— and that it isn't going so to be 
with Mr, Lionel, I pray God — ^he died, after 
six weeks and more, in which night and day I 
never left him. And no creature ever miscalled 
me for what I did, or cast it up against me — 
and if they had, would I have cared I He was 
dead and gone as I loved, and as I set store by 
good name for — gone where he knew the rights 
of it, Mr. Newnham, sir, I'm not a baby, and I 
knows what's properly right as well as the gen- 
tlefolks. Let me alone to take care of Miss 
Viola," 

" You didn't tell me before that Mr. Beverley 
was ill." He looked uneasily up at the win- 
dow. " Did you, at least, see Miss Dalton safe 
to his rooms ? No ? How do you know, then, 
that Miss Dalton has found the right rooms? 
How do you know what sort of people live in 
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the others? Three or four sets of people besides 
Mr. Beverley lodge in this house. Come, get 
out, there's a good woman. Go up and see that 
all is right. That is the least you can do. I 
shall stay here and wait for you. I shall wait 
to see Miss Dklton safe home." 

** Well, there's no harm in you doing that, sir 
—we being strangers. It's getting late, too, and 
I have heard as London is awful bad at night. 
For that much I'll thank you kindly. But don't 
you bother your brains, as you'll want for your 
own business, about mine, there's a good young 
man! As to going up and disturbing them, 
poor dear young things, as never hardly see 
each other, and he ill, it's not what I'd have 
the heart to do. Of course she's found him, 
or what in the world would she not have come 
down again for?" 

"You're an idiot, woman! I must go my- 
self" Mr. Newnham burst out, having come to 
an end of his patience. 

"If that's your idea of manners it's not mine." 

This parting compliment Nancy called out 
after Mr. Newnham in so excited a manner that 
the cabman came to the window, with a grin, 
and with some pohte inquiry, to which she re- 
sponded with equal courtesy. 

Viola, finding the door standing ajar, had 
gone into the bouse, without ringing, and with- 
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out seeing anybody. The dirty dark passage 
and stair made her feel vaguely uneasy; but 
she was too absorbed with the thought of Lio- 
nel's illness, and the anxiety to see him, to be 
much disturbed by anything. 

On the first landing she paused. There were 
several doors. Should she rap at either and 
inquire which were Mr. Beverley's rooms ? She 
hesitated. The sound of loud coarse voices 
alarmed her. One of those doors suddenly 
opening, she ran up the second flight of stairs to 
escape from collision with whoever might be 
coming out. She began to feel afraid lest 
Lionel should be displeased with her for coming. 
It occurred to her, too, to wish she had staid 
to change her white dress for a dark one. She 
also wished that Nancy had come upstairs with 
her. At the top of the second flight, however, 
she saw Lionel's card fastened to a door. Im- 
mediately she felt safe and at home, and she 
could have kissed the card upon the door. She 
knocked, once, twice, thrice: receiving no answer, 
she then very softly went in. The room was 
only lighted by the street-lamp and the summer 
dusk, both which shone but dimly through the 
dirt-encrusted windows. It was close, and 
smelt of vinegar. Lionel lay on the sofa, his face 
turned to the wall ; there were white linen ban- 
dages round his head. Viola crept to the 8o£a 
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trmidly. She bent over him in awed suspense. 

He did not stir. She stooped and touched 

"his hot lids with her fresh lips. He started up 

then with a rush of crimson over the whiteness 

of his face, and a gesture as if to push her away. 

« You, Viola, my darling ! I didn't think it 

w^as you — and yet you sent a waft of yourselt 

before you. I was dreaming of you." He pulled 

the wet handkerchiefs off his head and flung 

them from him. He looked round the room. 

'* Is there no one else here ? I fancied there was 

some one else here. I am better now — ^before 

I slept I was feverish. My darling, you should 

not have come. Surely you did not come alone? 

Where is your aunt ? How could she let you 

come ?" 

His eyes were very hot and heavy, his face, 
now the sudden flush had retreated from it, was 
din^ white. 

"Aunt was not at home, dear, when I got 
your letter. I came directly. I could not wait. 
I didn't come alone. I am quite safe, I brought 
Nancy with me." 

"Nancy 1 When did you get my letter f 
"I started directly. I got it the time since 
that it has taken me to come." 

" You should have had it by ten o'clock this 
morning 1 I wrote it at nine, and ordered that 
it should be sent immediately." 
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" Of course, then, Lionel, you have been ex^ 
pecting me all day ?" 

" No, my darling. It is wrong that you shoulf 
be here. Don't you remember I told you not 
to come?" 

" But you're not angry with me for coming? 
It was impossible not to come." 

" Angry I" He took her hands and pressed 
them to his lips and to his brow. She had 
thrown off cloak and hat, and seated herself 
by him. 

"How burning hot your dear forehead is, 
Lionel 1 I must bathe it. Is there anyone who 
could fetch some ice ?" 

" Sit still by me a little while first of all, be- 
fore we do anything — ^before I send you away 
again. Let me convince myself it is really you. 
You feel to me like dew and flowers and sum- 
mer — all that is sweet, and fresh, and delicious. 
I am stupidly bewildered from my heavy 
sleep. There, let me, for just a moment, rest 
my head on your shoulder, and keep your hand 
upon my forehead — so I" 

He gave a contented sigh as the weary head, 
which seemed to-night as if it contained a 
heavier weight of brain, all molten hot, than it 
could bear up, sank down on the soft muslin 
that screened Viola's cool white shoulder. His 
arm was round her, hers round him, and so they 
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'^''iamed. It all Beemed quite natural to Viola. 

S'^^had the straage sort of feeling of things 
Jiftving beea so before, that sometimes, in new 
tircnmBtanceB, BO dreamily possesses us. Her hand 
^tlj caressed the poor aching head, she mur- 
Unired over it soothing, endearing words, with a 
aisterly, calm tenderness; her innocent young 
heart beating quietly, though anxiously, her 
eweet eyes dimming with gentle tears of pity. 

" Let me die so — if I am to die !" sighed 
Uonel. Words that made poor Viola ahiyer; 
and then she fancied that he dropped asleep. 
But it was not for long that he allowed himself 
that sweet rest ; only till he had roused his 
mind from his feverish stupor. Then his solici- 
tnde for Viola disturbed him. 

"My darling, how came you here? And 
where is your aunt?" He had forgotten that 
ehe had already told him. 

" Auntie was not at home when I came away. 
I left word for her in a note where I was gone. 
She will be here presently. Nancy is waiting 
in a cab at the door. I am quite safe. Let ue 
think and talk about you. "What can be done 
for yon? Has any doctor been to see you?" 

Lionel was struggling to regain complete 
composure and self-mastery, quite to throw off 
tJie feverish stupor, left by the fevej 
fr^m whidi her coming had rouaed ft 
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" Only Nancy C5ame with you ! She is no bet- 
ter than a baby. This is no fit place for you, 
my darling, to come to without sufficient guard- 
ianship, and so late in the evening! You 
mustn't stay, and you mustn't go back alone 
with Nancy — ^if Mrs. Althaus does not come 
soon, I shall manage to take you back. The 
difficulty is that last time I tried to move I 
reeled like a drunken man. I may find I am 
better now." 

"Auntie will soon be here. Meanwhile, let me 
do something for you. May I not ring the bell, 
and send someone to fetch some ic^l It would 
do you good, perhaps, if I bathed your forehead 
with iced water, as I used to do papa's when he 
was ill with fever." 

" Anything you do for me would do me good, 
my darling, but you mustn't ring the bell. Till 
your aunt is here I shouldn't like anyone in this 
house to see you here. Don't be frightened about 
me, you sweet, white angel. It is only, I really 
beheve, one of my feverish headaches, a good 
deal worse than usual." 

" But has any doctor been to see you, Lionel ?" 
Viola again asked. 

" Not yet ; but Dr. Mason has promised to 
come before night." 

Presently he said, " Sweet as it is to have yon 
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here, I wish most earnestly that Mrs. Althaus 
-wonld come I" 

" She will soon come ; but, Lionel, you don't 
know how hard it will be to leave you to nurse 

yourself— so hard that ^" 

" I shall need no nursing, sweet, to-morrow." 

" Already you have had to nurse your poor 

self — ^those handkerchiefs, wet with vinegar and 

water, you must have put them on yourself. It 

does hurt my heart to think of you alone and 

m ^" There wks a sob in her voice. 

" I know of no handkerchiefs, or vinegar and 
water," he said. He looked at Viola, and then 
looked round the room in a bewildered sort of 
way. " I wonder, then, if it is true — ^I thought 
it only a dream. I thought I had been dream- 
ing that Caspian Lockyear had been moving 
about me. All day I haven't known exactly when 
things were true, and when I was dreaming." 
" Caspian 1 that is not very likely, is it ?" 
" It doesn't seem so, certainly ; and yet — " 
after a pause in which he seemed to be trying 
to remember something, he began to talk con- 
fusedly — at one moment imploring Viola not 
to desert him, the next moment begging her not 
to remain any longer. To Viola's alarm about 
him, and tmease at the helplessness of her own 
position, something was added. It suddenly oo 
curred to her, Mrs, Althaus not appearing, to 
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doubt if Mrs. Althaus knew Lionel's present 
address 1 

A vague horror of the world outside the door 
of Lionel's room began to creep close round her 
as the dusk darkened. 

" A little rest," Lionel said, " a little rest is all 
I want, Viola ; we will go to Orchardleigh to- 
gether. A little rest with you beside me, and I 
should soon be well 1" 

"We will go to-morrow if you are well 
enough," she answered him soothingly. 

" And then I shall get a little rest." 

The heavy head drooped to Viola's shoulder 
again, and Lionel fell into a doze. 

The dingy room seemed quite dark now, ex- 
cept for such light as was given by the street- 
lamp. Viola hoped Nancy might soon come up 
to her. She would then lock herself in, she 
thought, and send Nancy for Mrs. Althaus. She 
knew enough about illness . to be seriously 
alarmed at Lionel's state. The heart that beat 
under the beloved head beat heavily with dread. 
The poor child was turning cold and sick with 
apprehension, with contemplating the possibili- 
ties that presented themselves to her imagin- 
ation. 

When, at last, there was a knock at the room- 
door, she was so nervous she almost feared to 
say, "Come inl" 
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CHAPTER V. 



OTHER VISITORS. 



WHEN she did speak her words were much 
too softly spoken to be heard above the 
roar and the rattle of the street ; but the door 
opened. • 

" Oh I Auntie, I am so glad !" Viola began, 
then paused. 

It was a man who came in ; Lionel's head was 
still on her shoulder — she had not the heart to 
disturb his heavy sleep. The doctor, was her 
first thought ; then, as he moved a few steps 
into the room, and the light of the street-lamp 
fell across his face, she recognised Mr. Newn- 
ham. 

*' Oh 1 Mr. Newnham, I am so glad to see a 
Mend I" she said softly. " He is very ill, and 
I don't know what to do ! I hoped it was my 
aunt when I heard you knock ; but I am very 
glad to see you; you will help me. I am expect- 
ing my aunt." 

Then she explained the circumstances of her 
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hurried coming, and her fear that, perhaps, Mrs. 
Althaus did not remember, and could not learn, 
Lionel's new address. She felt a restful reliance 
upon Mr. Newnham's will and power to help her. 

" I heard from your servant, waiting below, 
that Mr. Beverley was ill. Miss Dalton, and that 
you were here. Will you allow me to say that 
the first service Mr. Beverley, were he himself 
would wish me to render him, would be that of 
seeing you safe home. That you should be 
driving about London in the evening in a com- 
mon street cab, and with no other protection 
than that of an ignorant countrywoman, is the 
most unheard of rashness." 

" Mr. Newnham, we can speak of all this after- 
wards," Viola said with quiet dignity. ** First 
we must do something for Mr. Beverley." 

Mr. Newnham was peering about for candles, 
and the means of lighting them. 

" Ah 1 here they are !" 

He drew down the blinds, and then lighted 
candles, and then he turned to look at Lionel. 

He was still sleeping heavily, his head still on 
Viola's shoulder. Mr. Newnham could not, at 
first, respond with pity for Lionel, to Viola's 
demand, of look and word, for pity of Lionel. 

Looking up from Lionel's pain-contracted face 
into Mr. Newnham's kind eyes, Viola found in 
them an expression that made her cheek flush. 
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It was a momentaiy consciousness, and passed 
in a moment, and there was nothing in Mr. 
N^ewnham to re-awaken it. Viola's blush had 
painftdly reproved him. 

'* Do you think he can yet be too ill to be 
moved to Aunt Emma's? It is all so miserable 
for him here 1" 

" The first and best thing to be done is to get, 
as soon as possible, the opinion of a first-rate 
physician. If you will allow me to see you home 
I would then immediately go in search of medi- 
cal assistance." 

" But I cannot leave him alone, till I know. 
How can I !" 

" And my duty to him won't allow me to leave 
yon here unprotected — now he, evidently, is not 
conscious enough to be any protection." 

There was a short silence : then Viola said, 
" Will you be good enough to do this, Mr. 
Newnham? Go and fetch Aunt Emma here, 
first of all f Nancy could stay with me — and 
it would take so short a time 1" 

" That would, perhaps, on the whole, be the 
better way." 

As he spoke he took his hat up from the table 
and went to the door; then, being penetrated by 
the gratitude of Viola's face, he came back to 
her for a moment and said, 

'^ In case I should not, later, have the oppor- 
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tnnity of speaking to you. Miss Dalton, I shoTilJ 
like to say that if this is, as we will hope it is 
not, the beginning of serious illness, I will gladly 
do for Mr. Beverley anything one brother might 
do for another. I have some experience in 
sickness — of others, not my own — and there is 
no reason why I should not stay with Mr. Be- 
verly till he is well again." 

Viola held out her hand : she did not speak : 
she did not feel as grateful as she should have 
done, for, of course she proposed to herself to 
nurse Lionel, in which case, Mr. Newnham's at- 
tendance would be unneeded and undesirable. 

Mr. Newnham just touched Viola's extended 
hand, then fetched Nancy up-stairs. Nancy 
stole in softly, murmured a " poor dear " as she 
looked at Lionel, then seated herself by the 
window, keeping as still as a mouse, peering 
out through one lifted comer of the blind, 
watching for the return of the cab. 

And now Viola, for the first time, tasted the 
delicious pleasure of aching pain and weariness 
borne for one beloved. Her position was a con- 
strained and uneasy one : that dear head seemed 
to grow heavier and heavier, pressing into her 
slight soft shoulder. She smiled to herself at 
her own increasing pain. Lionel slept on till 
Mrs. Althaus arrived. 

Mr. Newnham just brought " Aunt Emma " to 
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the room-door, satisfying himself that Viola was 
safe, as he had left her, then he drove off again: 
they had failed to find at home one physician 
at whose house they had called, he went in 
search of another, 

*' My dear dear child, what a fright you have 
given me 1 How could you do it? What mightn't 
have happened to you I However, darling, I 
don't blame you — only thank God no harm has 
come." 

Then she bent over Lionel, who, lifting his 
head from its resting-place, opened very wild 
eyes upon her, and upon Viola. 

" There, don't rouse yourself, my poor dear 
boy," she said. She settled his head among the 
pillows, then sat down by him ; felt his temples 
and his pulse, and closely studied his face. Viola 
intently watched her. 

Lionel roused himself to speak. 

" I'm so glad you are come. Viola is safe now. 
You'll take her home now. Her being here has 
made me anxious ; but it was delicious rest to 
have her close. The pain seemed to go out of 
my head while it was on her dear shoulder. I'm 
afruid I have sadly wearied you, my darling." 

Viola answered — she was kneeling beside him 
at Mrs. Allhaus's knees — ^by kissing his hand. 

" If it is fit — if the doctor says there is no 
danger — I don't believe there can be — ^it is only 
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over-work — ^1 feel so much better since I slept 
— you will bringher again to-morrow, won't you, 
if only even for ever so short a while ? Perhaps 
I shall go to her to-morrow. I feel as if I should 
be well to-morrow. Let her kiss me, then take 
her home ; she's tired I" 

Lionel closed his eyes again : or, rather, the 
weight of pain and stupor that was on him ; 
closed them. 

"Auntie, I shan't go home," whispered Viola; 
" you wouldn't wish me to go, till I've heard 
wh,at the doctor says. Of course if he is going 
to be very ill, and mustn't be moved, I shall stay 
and nurse him here." 

" That would not be possible, poor child : nor 
would it be good for him : it would worry him 
to know you were in so unfit a place. Be patient, 
Viola, and rely on me that all shall be done 
that is best for him." 

Viola was now crying very quietly. 

Mrs. Althaus went on, 

" While the doctor is here we should only be 
in the way, Viola, darling. The carriage will 
be back directly : we will wait in that, at the 
door." 

The cab returned, and Mrs. Althaus's carriage 
drove up to the door almost at the same mo- 
ment. 

Viola, having kissed and clasped those hot 
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hands of Lioners, got up, a choking sob in her 
throat, to look for her hat. 

As she took her hat from the table, she saw, 
as it were without seeing, a bit of woman's 
needlework, fine embroidery, lying there. With- 
out her own consciousness the image of Caspian 
Lockyear passed before her mind. She remem- 
bered Lionel's uncertain fancy that Caspian 
had been busy about him. 

It was with a strange mixture of feelings 
that, later on the same night, Mr. Newnham's 
eyes noted that same sign of a late feminine 
presence. He was jealously indignant, for 
Viola's sake, but, for his own, he was — what ? 

" So it seems," he muttered, " that Mr. Lionel 
Beverley is better and worse cared for than his 
friends imagine." 

Why should the work not have been left be- 
hind by Viola ? It would not have been natu- 
ral that Viola, coming in haste and great an- 
xiety, should bring needlework with her. 

When Mrs. Althaus and Viola left the room, 
followed by Nancy, who was to bring up some 
things likely to be of use to Lionel, wliich Mrs. 
Althaus had hastily caused to be put in the 
caniage, Lionel appeared to be asleep again. 
The door had no sooner closed behind them 
than that of the inner room opened cautiously, 
Caspian Lockyear, very pale, large-eyed and 
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frightened-looking, came through it, leaving it 
open behind her, and letting a stream of cool 
night air from the open window in it pass over 
Lionel. 

** Those fools with all their ftiss never thought 
to give him fresh air," she muttered. She picked 
up the bandages he had thrown off, wetted 
them afresh, and laid them on his forehead. He 
shivered as the draught crossed him, and opened 
his eyes as the wet rags touched him, as she had 
desired he should do. 

*' You, Caspian, or your ghost ? Have you been 
here before, or did I dream it I " 

" Unfortunately it is I, Lionel, and not my 
ghost. I have been here before, and, foolishly 
frightened when Viola knocked, I hid myself in 
the next room. What shall I do now ? Where 
can I go ? How can I escape? I have been in 
mortal terror. What would they all have 
thought of me I What shall I do ? There's 
not a minute to lose. Tell me, oh tell me — 
what to do !" 

Lionel groaned. **I remember now. Why 
did you not go when I asked you ? I remember 
^ggi^g yo^ tp leave me." 

"How could I leave you alone, and suffering 
so acutely I" 

" You knew your staying was no kindness to 
me, Caspian; that it made me uneasy about 
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you. I told you you did me harm. I wanted 
quiet. You made mo worse. You are making 
me worse now." 

Lionel was struggling hard to be courteous, 
or, rather, not to be discourteous. 

" Forgive me if I was selfish, but oh, Lionel, 
I couldn't leave you. You seemed to get easier ; 
you fell asleep, I stayed to watch you. Then 
someone knocked at the door — I was frightened 
and hid myself. Forgive me for not going 
when you told me to go. Tell me what I can do 
now. Mr. Newnham and the doctor are talking 
to Mrs. Althaus on the stairs ; they will be here 
directly. There's not a moment to lose. Tell 
me what I can do now 1" 

Lionel's face showed plainly enough how 
much the efibrt to think, to decide, was costing 
him. 

" I can think of nothing to be done but this," 
he said. " I will explain the exact truth to Mr. 
Newnham. He is to be trusted to see you safe 
home." 

" But, Lionel, what will he think of me? We 
can't expect him to believe our story." 

Caspian's constitutional repugnance to the 
** exact truth" was far too strong to make this 
suggestion of Lionel's palatable; besides, it 
didn't in any way answer her purpose that the 
" exact truth" should be known* 
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" How hard you are to me, Lionel I — ^ho w hard 
you are 1" she went on. " You care nothing 
what is thought of me, nothing what becomes of 
me !" In these words there was genuine enough 
bitterness. 

. " What on earth induced you to hide yourself 
when your being here could have been so 
simply and naturally explained I" groaned 
Lionel. 

" I told you I was nervous — frightened. Oh I 
don't be so hard with me. Help me I" 

"What do you want me to do? What is 
there I can do ? How cold it is 1" 

He shivered, and his teeth chattered. 

Caspian took a shawl that was lying on a 
chair, forgotten by Mrs. Althaus, and covered 
him with it. She did not shut the door thi-ough 
which the current of night air streamed, that 
was left open for her own retreat. 

" Indeed, I don't know what you can do ; nor 
what I can do." She clasped her hands, and 
was silent a moment. Then, " Just promise 
me one thing," she pleaded; " I told the woman 
I saw dowstairs, when I asked for vinegar, and 
the woman who let me in, that I was your sis- 
ter. Don't let them know that isn't true. Just 
promise me not to say anything to anyone about 
my having been here." 

But Lionel was past promising anything; He 
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ishivered, and his teeth chattered, more and 
more violently ; he made her some incoherent 
answer ; tumq^} his face to the wall, and push- 
ed Caspian away as she bent over him. When 
she persevered in bending over him, trying to 
make him understand what it was she wanted 
him to promise — ^he turned upon her suddenly, 
looking fiercely up into her eyes with a hot 
light in his own, said, not knowing what he 
said, 

" I hate you, Caspian 1" 

She recoiled as if he had struck her. 

"And I hope to make you love me and hate 
Viola !" she said, but in no voice he could under- 
stand. 

Then she set herself to the solving her own 
difficulty ; she was by no means reckless. She 
wished to get herself out of her doubtful posi- 
tion as best she might : she wished her having 
been there, at Lionel's lodgings, that day, to re- 
main, at least for as long as she should choose, 
a secret between herself and Lionel. She did 
not, late as it now was, like the idea of making 
her own solitary way back to Mrs. Beverley's 
unattended ; but still less did she like the notion 
of telling the truth, and putting herself under 
the care of Mr. Newnham. 

The voices and steps of Mr. Newnham and 
the doctor were already advancing up the stairs. 
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As they entered this onter-room Caspian passed 
throngh the inner room, letting the noise of 
their entrance cover that of hej;^ retreat. She 
tied a thick veil she had in her pocket, over 
her face, and than went downstairs, and out 
into the street. Mrs. Althans's carriage had 
made way for the cab, and was not immediate- 
ly opposite the door. She trusted to this chance 
of escaping observation. She went a few yards 
down the street, away from the carriage, then, 
turning round, approached it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HOW CASPIAN CAME TO BE THERE. 

FT happened in this way, and quite naturally. 
A. All the girls, that is to say, Augusta and 
Julia Ryeman, and Caspian, had driven into 
town early in the day, for a round of shopping 
and visiting. 

Lionel's step-mother, Mrs. Beverley, had 
diarged them with a message to Lionel, The 
delivery of this message the Ryemans were 
glad to put off on Caspian, They had on light 
and new muslin dresses, and they were going 
to call on two or three of the more fashionable 
of their friends. They did not, therefore, fancy 
the going up and down the not over-wide or 
over-clean stairs that led to Lionel's rooms. 

When the carriage stopped, Caspian's offer to 
be the bearer of the message was willingly ac- 
cepted. 

" You are so good-natured, you won't mind ; 
your dress isn't so light as ours." 

" No, as usual, I am prepared to be useful ; 
but, if I get out here, it won't be worth while 
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my getting in again, as the people I want to 
see — name it not in the fashionable ears of your 
friends— Kve close by; so you needn't wait." 

"All right," was the ready answer. The 
girls were glad not to be detained. " But where 
shall we pick you up again ? How shall we 
ever meet ?" 

Caspian greatly loved liberty of action ; she 
saw an opportunity; after a moment's reflection, 

"Don't trouble about picking me up," she 
said. " I will take the omnibus out again. Or 
it is quite possible I may do what my relations 
always want me to do, spend the night there, 
and return to-morrow. Expect me when you 
see me, if that is possible. You know I am ac- 
customed to knock about by myself." 

" All right," was answered again, and the car- 
riage drove off, 

Julia looked back. " Fm sure I don't know, 
after all, if it is ' all right,' though, to leave 
her to shift for herself in that way," she said 
uneasily. 

" Oh I yes, she is quite used to it, poor thing," 
Augusta answered, carelessly. " Two is such 
a much pleasanter number than three for a car- 
riage of this kind, when one has a dress on one 
doesn't want to spoil," she added, shaking out 
her draperies as she spoke. 

" That is quite true, but still ^" 
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" Oh I you little fidget 1 Caspian is quite safe 
anywhere. She is up to everything, able to de- 
fend herself in any emergency. A girl like that 
is so different from girls of our type. Caspian 
can slip through Kfe without attracting any at- 
tention." 

" Only when she prefers to do so. I wonder 
often why she can do so even then. She is far 
handsomer, if you accurately observe her face, 
than either you or I." 

" Indeed, I don't at all agree with you." 

" But I am sure she is so." 

" She has no complexion, and she is dowdy." 
• " In dress you mean." 

" Altogether I mean." 

" I think you are mistaken. Lionel, who has 
such very good taste, was only the other day 
praising her whole style, and wishing we would 
try to be more like her in dress and manner." 

" That is an amusing notion I Why we are 
always admired wherever we go. Caspian can 
go anywhere without being noticed. Think of 
you, or I, doing what she is now going to do 1" 

" I am not sure the reason of the difference is 
to our advantage. I sometimes suspect that 
Caspian, even when shabby — ^which, you know, 
she seldom is, because she is so clever with her 
needle that she manages to dress well on al- 
most nothing — always looks like a lady, and 
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that we sometimes, at all events, are not sup- 
posed to be ladies. I think the way she escapes 
notice from those by whom she does not care to 
be noticed, is as wonderful as I believe her suc- 
cess in attracting it, where she wished for it 
would be. I admire Caspian immensely, but I 
don't like her one bit, and I wouldn't trust her." 
" I like her and trust her 1 she is a dear good 
old thing, always ready to do anything to 
oblige one, but I cannot see anything to admire 
in her, and I think it is very unnecessary and 
very rude that you should include me in such 
very uncomplimentary remarks as you may 
choose to pass upon yourself." 

Meanwhile Caspian had been admitted into 
the passage of the house Lionel lodged in by a 
slatternly woman, who answered her inquiries 
as to whether Mr. Beverley was at home by the 
question, 

"Are you the lady this is fori" showing a 
note addressed to Viola. " He gave me this to 
send first thing this morning, and I declare Fve 
forgot it till now." She had pulled it out of her 
pocket, dirty and crumpled. 

*'No, I am not that lady, but I know her; 
probably I may see her presently. I can take her 
note." 

The woman gave it* 

^^ Mr. Beverley is not at home, then ?" 
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*'Ohl yes, he is, but he's not just exactly 
well, I don't know as he'll be seeing anybody. 
Is it his sister, shall I tell him ?" 

" Yes." 

** There's no need to tell him, then. You can 
just go right up. There's no need of my mounts 
ing, which often enough in the day I do. People 
likes to see their kin when they're sick, least- 
ways in general." 

Caspian went up. She had been to Lionel's 
rooms before with Julia and Augusta. Natu- 
rally enough it did not seem to her worth while 
to explain to Lionel's landlady that they were 
his sisters, that she was " only a cousin." Her 
knock at the door was promptly and quickly 
answered. Lionel, who had been dozing on the 
sofa, dreaming of Viola, hoped it was Viola, or 
at least an answer to his note, 

" Caspian I" His tone was not one of wel- 
come. 

** Only Caspian, no more welcome visitor, I 
have brought a message fi*om Mrs. Beverley. I 
brought it up to you to save the pretty muslins 
of your sisters from the stairs." 

She stood just inside the door, looking meek 
and modest, and delivered her message. 

" Pray come in and sit down a moment. Ex- 
cuse my rude reception, I had been asleep. 
They are waiting for you below, I suppose?" 
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He got up to put a chair for his visitor, but 
staggered, and had to sit down again. 

" Oh I Lionel," she approached him now, " I 
am sorry ; you are quite ill. The woman said 
not quite well, but you are ill, quite ill. How 
can I tell. you how sorry I am ?" 

" It is nothing that will not soon pass. Head- 
ache and giddiness." 

She stood looking at him with tender but 
timid compassion. 

*' It is nothing," he repeated. " I want rest 
and quiet, that is all. I shall try and get more 
sleep. Excuse my sitting, but, you see, I can- 
not stand." 

" Does Viola know ?" 

" I wrote to her this morning." 

" Have you had any answer to your note ?" 

"Not yet." 

"Shall I go to her?" 

" There is no need." 

Caspian stood before him with clasped hands 
hanging down. 

" There is great need of somebody or some- 
thing," she said. " There can be no harm in 
my staying with you a little while, for the 
woman downstairs believes me to be one of 
your sisters. They are not waiting for me, as 
I am going from here to some friends of mine 
close by. People kind to poor me, but not 
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peojple your sisters would like to know. They 
keep a music-shop. Let me try and do some- 
thing for you. Let me bathe your temples with 
vinegar, or with Eau de Cologne. Let me do 
something to try and make you feel better be- 
fore I leave you." 

. " Thank you, Caspian, you are very kind, but 
indeed I would rather be left alone and quief. 
It is a savage, ungracious thing to say, but it is 
the truth — the greatest service you can do me 
is to leave me. Anything like contention in- 
creases the pain of my head a hundred-fold. It 
is much worse since you came in." 

" I didn't expect that you should like me to 
stay," she answered, with soft humility. " But, 
for Viola's sake, you must let me do anything 
for you that I can. Of course Viola herself 
will soon be here ; once here, you will need no 
one else ; of course she will not leave you again 
till you are well." 

" Good heavens, Caspian, what folly you talk 1 
This is no fit place for Viola, nor, indeed, my 
good girl, for you. I wish you would go." 

"Viola would think any place where you 
were, ill and suffering, the fittest place for her." 

" It is no question of what Viola would think! 
Nobody need tell me what Viola would think. 
She will think always all that is dearei^t, and 
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sweetest, and best. God bless her, my darling, 
my flarling 1" 

He looked round the room with wistful, search- 
ing eyes. Then he sat some time quiet, looking 
straight before him. His head had sunk down 
upon his arm, which was thrown over the back 
of the hard horsehair couch on which he sat. 
Caspian left him to find the woman of the 
house. To her anxious question whether Cas- 
pian thought her brother sickening for anything 
'fectious, Caspian answered, with that prompt- 
ness of smooth speech which was one of her 
valuable accomplishments, that it was nothing 
but violent headache from over-work ; that she 
had often known her brother so before. She 
asked for vinegar to be taken upstairs, and she 
herself went to a shop close by for Eau de Co- 
logne. As the landlady would of course say> 
were any inquiries made about the non-delivery 
of the note to Viola, to whom she had given it, 
Caspian did not dare keep it — she gave it to a 
street-porter, with orders to put it into the 
letter-box of the house to which it was ad- 
dressed. 

Then Caspian went back to Lionel. He was 
just as she had left him. She bathed his head 
with vinegar and water, laid wet cloths on it, 
and made him keep smelling her Eau de Co- 
logne. She persevered in doing this in spite of 
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all remonstrance, with such quiet persistence, 
that, at last, he gave up all effort with her,- and 
by-and-by fell asleep. His last words had been 
— "Thank yon, Caspian, but pray go now." 
Caspian answered him in a way that made him 
expect her compliance, and then sat down near 
him and thought. 

Caspian hardly ever sat with idle fingers — or 
all her belongings could not have been, as they 
were, so daintily garnished with braidings and 
embroideries. Almost instinctively, when Lio- 
nel fell asleep, and there was nothing else to do, 
her hand went into her pocket and drew out the 
strip of muslin which was to become, under 
those clever fingers, a little work of art, cut 
and carved and modelled, as it were, into deli- 
cate arabesques of leaf and flower tracery. 
Caspian's needle flew fast, her thoughts yet 
faster. There was meaning and method in each 
movement, rapid as it was, of her needle. What 
of her thoughts ? 

The domesticity of the scene — Lionel lying 
sleeping; she, in such apparently tranquil posses- 
sion, sitting near him, in the room's one easy- 
chair, plying her needle — suggested curiously 
wild thoughts to Caspian. Her busy fingers 
paused as she gazed at Lionel with passionate 
eyes. Then her eyes were, for a moment, lifted 
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ment. She had read, and had heard it said, 
that when a woman has both will and wit, there 
is not much she cannot effect. And when, a 
few moments afterwards, Lionel, who had, of 
ooorse, put his own interpretation upon that 
intense upward-looking expression he had sur- 
prised upon Caspian's fece, and which had made 
it for that moment more beautifdl than he could 
have imagined it could look, spoke to her more 
gently than he had yet done, though still only 
to beg her to leave him, a thrill went through 
her, she felt as if that softer tone were to her a 
sign of a granted prayer. 

Caspian did not go. She stayed on and on, 
but Lionel's feverish sleep became more like 
torpor, and he was unconscious that he was not 
alone. It was just becoming too dark in that 
dingy room for Caspian to go on working, with- 
out danger of spoiling her delicate task, when 
she heard the sudden stopping of cab-wheels. 
Going cautiously to the window, she saw Viola 
get out of the cab. Of course she had been ex- 
pecting Viola ; but she had expected that she 
would come in Mrs. Althaus's carriage, and ac- 
companied by Mrs. Althaus. That she came in 
this way was an unpleasant surprise to Caspian. 
One moment Caspian stood thoughtftd and ir- 
resolute. Then she took her bit of needlework 
from her lap, laid it on the tabMh. 
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book on it, took up her hat and noiselessly re- 
treated into the next room. She sat down there 
behind the door, with no settled plan of what 
she would do next. She did not think Lionel 
would, say that Caspian had been there. In- 
deed she fancied that Lionel was now too 
feverish to be able to be certain whether Cas- 
pian had been there, or whether he had dreamt 
it ; but she wished to know if Viola was or was 
not made aware that she had not been Lionel's 
first visitor that day. Caspian sat with the 
outer door — the door upon the staircase — of this 
inner room in her hand, ready to retreat if she 
saw well to do so, and listened intensely. She 
heard nearly all that passed. She saw, with 
the hot fierce eyes of her imagination, Lionel's 
head pillowed upon Viola's shoulder. She heard 
Lionel's tones when he spoke to Viola, and 
remembered /what they had been when he spoke 
to her I She sat there listening, not sparing 
herself one pang; waiting, though she hardly 
knew for what, but she knew it seemed im- 
possible to her to leave Viola there in possession. 
By-and-by she heard Mr. Newnham come in, 
and she did not lose one word of what he said. 
For most of what he said she thanked him, but 
for his promise to Viola, to nurse Lionel, she 
could have cursed him. 

It is possible that, but for Mr. Newnham, Cas- 
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pian would not have left Lionel's lodgings that 
night. 

Caspian, just now, desired nothing better 
than such an opportunity for contrasting her own 
reckless devotion with Viola's gentle submis- 
sion to be guided by others, and to observance 
of conventional proprieties. She would willing- 
ly have taken the consequences of what might 
come afterwards ; she could have turned them, 
she believed, to her own use. But she could 
not persuade herself to leave without seeing 
Lionel again, and endeavouring to make him 
conscious of the awkwardness of the position in 
which solicitude for him had placed her ; so she 
waited on, as we have seen, till Mrs. Althaus 
had come and gone, taking Viola with her, and 
Lionel was for a few moments alone. 

Mr. Newnham's appearance on the scene 
marred this opportunity — and she detested him 
accordingly. There was not a seiiond to lose — 
the distress in which she had appeared to him 
was half real, half counterfeited ; but Lionel was 
now too ill, too little himself for the opportunity 
to be worth much. 

She had to decide for herself how best, ac- 
cording to her own taste, to get out of the dif- 
ficulty into which she had got herself. After 
escaping into the street, she made her way to 
the door of Mrs. Althaus's carriage. 
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" OB I Viola," she said, " I was glad to see 
the carriage. It is a fortunate chance that my 
friends should have noticed its driving up. lam 
too late for the onmibus I meant to go out by, 
and they can't, as it happens, give me a bed at 
my friend's house to-night. I don't know what 
I should have done if I hadn't found you here. 
You will let me go back and sleep with you to- 
night, won't you?" 

" My aunt will be happy to give you a room." 

Viola was alone in the carriage, for Mrs. Al- 

thaus, after putting her into it, had followed the 

doctor and Mr. Newnham upstairs. Caspian got 

in and seated herself. 

" Do not think, dear Viola, that my own little 
difficulty occupied me so that I did not think 
of your trouble ; but I could not speak of that 
in the street," 

" How did you know that Lionel was ill ? " 
" We calle^ I and the Ryemans, this morn- 
ing ; we had a message for him from Mrs. Bever- 
ley. Dear Cousin Viola," slipping her hand into 
Viola's, " I can't say much, but be sure of my 
sympathy, won't you I It is only a passing in- 
disposition, of course. But it must make you 
so terribly anxious, and it is so hard for him, 
poor fellow, to be ill, alone, with none to care 
for him 1 It must almost make you repent hav- 
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ing been so dutiful a daughter, haying let him 
work on and struggle alone. If you had been 
married, when, I know, he so much wanted to 
have been married, he would have taken life 
more easily I And then, if he had been ill, he 
would have had a wife to nurse him." 

Viola felt driven nearly wild by the sound ot 
Caspian's soft, sweet voice of condolence. She 
was sitting in a tremulous claaping-of-herself- 
together of anxiety, waiting for the doctor's 
verdict. 

He came to the carriage-door with Mrs. Al- 
thaus, at last. His re-assuring words were ad- 
dressed to Caspian, whose pale face and gleam- 
ing eyes were the first to catch his attention ; 
and Caspian received them, and modestly re- 
sponded to them. 

Mr. Newnham spoke to Viola, 

"I shall not leave him to-night," he said. 

**I cannot thank you," Viola answered, 
stretching her hand out ; he couldn't help grasp- 
ing it in both his. Her thanks were meant to 
be for what he had promised her to do ; his grasp 
was meant to assure her that she might trust 
him to do it I 

There was a Kttle more discussion, and then 
poor Viola was driven away. 

But the physician's words had been thorough- 
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ly re-aesuring : with judicious treatment, abso* 
lute rest and quiet, he apprehended no more 
than a few days of acute ilhiess, to be followed 
by complete restoration to health. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A TELEGRAM. 

UP to this time Viola's life had been a singu- 
larly sxmny and happy life. Its one great 
sorrow had come to her when she was too 
young, too elastic, with the bright elasticity of 
youth, to have her heart scarred by it. The loss 
of her mother had been a child's sorrow ; the 
memory of which just softened her girlhood 
with a gentle pathos and tender regret, that 
sobered and refined the bright, high-spirited 
nature. Her one great joy, of love, had come 
to her with a £ull free satisfyingness, while she 
was yet young enough to give herself up to it, 
rejoicingly as well as religiously. 

Viola's happy life had not been without ele- 
ments from which a different temperament might 
have made trouble ; but Viola was brave and 
unmorbid. Her will was strong, though she 
was gentle. It was a well-tempered will ; happy 
are those who possess such. She would yield, 
and find pleasure in yielding, in nine cases out 
of ten ; but in the tenth, which would be wbsn 
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she thought it right not to yield, she would stand 
firm. She did not wear her spirit by constant 
contention on small matters ; she kept it clear 
and bright and unwearied, for such matters as 
seemed to her not small because of the interests 
they touched ; the things that hinged upon 
them. Her step-mother was uncongenial and 
unsympathetic ; but she was not often aggres- 
sive or actively unkind, and with her father 
Viola had always been in the most loving har- 
mony. To a young girl of unshaken health, 
unjaded nerves, such slight crosses and worries, 
a,nd such amount of opposition as Viola experi- 
enced, were, and should be, nothing — just enough 
to rouse the blood, and stimulate the will, and 
to make the things she cared to do seem the 
more worth doing because the power to do them 
had to be fought for and won. 

Possibly Viola would never have had such 
passionate delight in study had it not been that, 
in loyalty to Lionel (to whom, long before her 
definite engagement, she had felt herself to 
belong), she had reacted against and with- 
stood Mrs. Dalton's frequent eJ0Forts to inter- 
rupt her endeavours at higher self-education, 
to substitute trivial and unnecessary tasks for 
the self-imposed intellectual tasks. 

Viola was, or Lionel felt and believed her tp 
be, just the girl to be the wife of a poor but 
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gifted man, struggling for position and power. 
She had intensity of earnestness and buoyant 
elasticity of hopeful faith. She would be able 
to throw herself, her whole self, heart, soul and 
body into his interests ; to be all for him, every 
pulsation of her warm heart, every thought of 
her busy brain, every movement of her active 
fingers, and yet to have her spirits undashed, 
her faith unshaken, her hopefulness unweakened 
by failure and disappointments that, but for her, 
would have depressed him. She would believe 
in her husband with an enkindling enthusiasm 
that helped to realize its own belief, that felt 
no flight of ambition for the beloved wild. 

Happy in her love, satisfied in her soul, Viola 
was one to breast misfortune bravely, and to 
take success soberly : to hope beyond her hus- 
band when he was hopeful, and to be yet hope- 
ful when he should despond : to come between 
him and the annoyances of the outer world, to 
make his daily life glide smoothly, with wings 
of her love to shadow him from too glaring heat, 
to screen him from wintry cold ; to be to him as 
pure water in the wilderness, as a spot of fresh 
and living verdure in the desert : to be to him, 
and for him, all this and more ; and yet to be 
docile as a gentle child, as easily to be led, to 
be as softly entreated. 

This, in Lionel's pictures of his ftiture, was his 
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wife Viola. Perhaps, iu Viola were the possir 
bilities, under the best circumstances, to be such 
a wife. Perhaps, neither Viola, nor any other 
woman — ^if not Viola then certainly no other 
woman— could have been to Lionel such a wife. 
Probably he was too strong, too weak, too mas- 
terful, too sensitive, too self-sufficient and too 
exacting, to be the husband to whom such a 
wife is possible. Whether this was so, or not, 
it is certain that in his pictures of the future 
such a wife was his in Viola. In the months of 
intense work that had preceded his illness, he 
had, in spite of the intensity with which he 
worked, longed for Viola, to be in and of his 
daily hfe, with an excess of longing he had 
never known before, and a belief that had she 
been there to help him, to soothe him, to care 
for him, with her presence to give him rest from 
that continual feeling of searching after what 
he could not find, all would have been well 
with him. Of this longing and this belief Cas- 
pian in her watches by Lionel, during his illness, 
learnt something. 

Caspian was giving up her soul to be scorched 
indeed I She believed that when she saw the 
expression in his eyes, as he called for Viola, 
change to the expression that recognized Caspian, 
heard the tone of voice with which he called on 
Viola changed for the tone that recognized 
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Caspian, ahe believed that, in these times, she 
suffered all a woman could suffer from jealous 
passion of contemned love ; hell-torment enough 
to expiate worse sin than any she ever contem- 
plated. Later on in her life she had to learn 
differently — as have most of us who, early in 
our day, say, " I suffer all I can suffer, I .am 
fall of sorrow, satisfied with grief." The ca- 
pacity for suffering grows like other human ca- 
pacities. 

When Viola reached Mrs, Althaus's on the first 
night of Lionel's illness, she foimd a telegram 
from Orchardleigh awaiting her. She took it 
from the servant's hand, poor child, without re- 
cognising its nature : It was this :— 

" Martha Dalton to Viola Dalton. 

" Your father lias had some sort of seizure. If 
you wish to see him alive com^ immediately J'^ 

That was all, Viola read it, standing where 
she was. That was all. She lifted her eyes 
from it, as if to look for help to understand it. 
Then she looked at it again, trying if it would 
tell her more. No I That was all. " If you 
wish to see him alive come immediately I " And 
Lionel I She loved her father devotedly ; but 
sorrow for him, and for herself if she lost him, 
wad not all her trouble, was not her chief trouble. 
Lionel I To be torn from near him just now. 
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A simple sorrow that comes direct to us, tm- 
complicated, just to be borne as it is, as it comes, 
with no question of how much or how little we 
are to take home, is, compared with the sorrow 
within sorrow, the rack of conflict, the tearing 
of the heart to shreds, with pulls upon it from 
dififerent' directions, that make us entangle re- 
morse with grief, and by the right on the one 
side feel the other wronged, compared with this, 
a simple son-ow, if indeed there be such, is a 
blessed thing. How not to go to her father ? 
How to go from Lionel ? 

Mrs. Althaus had not noticed what it was 
Viola had received ; a letter had been brought 
to her at the same moment, it was one of inter- 
est, she had sunk into a chair, and was read- 
ing it. 

" Aunt Emma I" The voice was hardly Viola's 
— the music was so completely gone out of it. 
When Viola spoke she had a feeling of having 
been already a long time alone with her distress. 

As Mrs. Althaus looked up, startled, she no- 
ticed, without knowing at the time she did no- 
tice, a strange expression in Caspian's face — 
Caspian, keen and quick, had caught the import 
of Viola's message. When Mrs. Althaus, long 
after, thought of and recalled that expression, 
it seemed to her to have been exultation. Mrs. 
Althaus rose hastily, and went to Viola. 
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" My poor child ! What is it ?" In a moment 
her arm was round Viola, and Viola leant against 
her. 

" God help yon !" was her comment, as she 
read the words she took from Viola's hand. She 
understood what Viola was passing through. 
There was no need for Viola's one word, that .be- 
came more a passionate cry than a word as she 
spoke it. 

" Lionel." 

She drew Viola to the sofa, and sat down by 
her. Viola just laid her head down on the sym- 
pathising breast : Mrs. Althaus pressed it there, 
and said not a word. Caspian had left the room. 
Before this Mrs. Althaus had consulted her 
watch. 

Viola remained perfectly quiet a few moments, 
then she said, lifting her head up. 

" I am ready to go. When must I start ?" 

" You must leave the house in half an hour. 
Keep quiet where you are. I will arrange it all ; 
my good old Jacobs shall go with you as well as 
Nancy." 

She came back to Viola in five minutes. 

" What a kind, quiet girl that Miss Lockyear 
is — I found her arranging your things-^and she 
had called Nancy, and told her to be ready." 

Viola shuddered, and looked up to Mrs. Al- 
thaus with such a wan, woe-stricken face, that 
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the kind woman could hardly bear to meet her 
eyes. 

'* You^ yourself^ will explain to Lionel. You^ 
yourself ^^ she repeated. 

" My dear child, I should go with you, but 
that I know you will be comforted by knowing 
that I remain near Lionel." 

'* But, Aunt Emma, what I mean now is you, 
yourself, will explain to Lionel the message I 
had — ^you yourself^ not Caspian, nor anyone, but 
you yourself." 

" Yes, yes, darling. It is for your sake I don't 
go with you. I should like to see your father 
again. Poor Lewis !" 

" Do you think ^" 

Viola could get no further. 

" I think that is a cruelly-worded message. I 
think you may find things not so bad ; but, your 
father has so long been very delicate, he has, in 
his life, sufiered and sorrowed so much. The last 
few years he has had so much of different kinds 
of haLs, and no happiness, save what he has 
had in you '' 

" You think he will not get well again I" 

" God knows, my darling, it is no use for us 
to think about it. I promise you this — ^that as 
soon as ever he can safely travel, I will bring your 
Lionel down to Orchardleigh. You must dwell 
upon and trust in the doctor's reassuring words. 
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A young man with an unbroken constitution 
soon struggles through far more violent illness 
than Lionel's. It is so different a case from your 
poor father's. He has that good friend, Mr. 
Newnham, who will nurse him like a brother. I 
shall be a great deal with him. You shall know 
constantly how he goes on." 

Mrs. Althaus again left the room for a mo- 
ment, to give some further order, and mean- 
while Caspian returned to it. 

Viola felt an inward creep and shiver when 
Caspian took her hand — ^Caspian's hand was 
cold and damp to-night, though her face was 
flushed for her, and her eyes excited — and stoop- 
ed and kissed her, saying, 

" Poor, poor Cousin Viola." 

To Viola it was now all like a dream. 

Mrs. Althaus and Caspian went with her to 
the station. Mrs. Althaus engaged a carriage 
for Viola and Nancy, and, to the indignation of 
old Jacobs, commended them to the special care 
of the guard. Then, as she stood at the car- 
riage-door, she said to herself, 

" Is there anything else I could do, I wonder, 
for the child's comfort or safety." 

" She could be no better cared for were she 
a princess," Caspian commented. 

When the train moved out of the station, and 
Viola realized, for an instant, that she was being 

u2 
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carried away from Lionel, she got up with a 
sort of wild feeling that she must stop the train, 
that she must get out, that she could not bear it ; 
but she soon sat down again, and was quite 
quiet. 

" I have to bear it I" she kept repeating. Often 
during her journey she recalled the expressions 
of the two faces that had been looking after her. 
Aunt Emma's sad, thoughtful, tender — Caspi- 
an's flushed and flashing with — what ? Surely 
Caspian did not so hate her as to be glad of her 
soiTOw, merely because it was her sorrow ; yet 
what good to Caspian could Viola's sorrow do I 
Then Viola recalled Lionel's fancy that Caspian 
had been busy about him. She remembered the 
bit of needle-work, which she now thought must 
have been Caspian's. 

Caspian said to Mrs. Althaus as they drove 
from the station, 

" I am sure I ought to apologize for the very 
presumptuous manner in which I have inflicted 
myself upon you, dear Mrs. Althaus." 

" My dear girl, it is a comfort to me to have 
you. In my pre-occupation I forgot to direct 
that a room should be prepared for you ; but, if 
they have not had the sense to prepare one, 
there is darling Viola's. I beg you will always 
let my house be of any service it can be to you 
when you are in town." 
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" You are very, very kind," Caspian said, with 
soft effusion, and ventured to lay her hand on 
that of Mrs. Althaus, who took it in hers and 
held it during the rest of their homeward 
drive, hardly knowing that she did so, she was 
thinking so intently of Viola. 

"The quiet, undemonstrative, practical na- 
ture of the sympathy you showed Viola com- 
mended you to me. Miss Lockyear," she said, 
by-and-by. 

" I am not a favourite with dear Viola, Mrs. 
Althaus." Caspian spoke sadly. " I have a sort 
of feeling as if I should be letting you be kind 
to me under false pretences if I did not mention 
this." 

Caspian was curious to know if Viola had 
spoken of her to Mrs. Althaus ; and if so, how. 

" 1 have never heard Viola speak otherwise 
than kindly of you, my dear girl. I fancy. Miss 
Lockyear, that you may be inclined to morbid 
self-depreciation ." 

" I have had nothing in my life to make me 
otherwise — so little love, so little sympathy. I 
am hungry and thirsty for affection, and it often 
seems to me that people who are thus don't 
know how to win it. Their over-anxiety to be 
loved or liked seems to make them set about 
trying the wrong way." 
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CHAPTER II. 



CASPIAN IN THE FIELD. 



CASPIAN, finding herself installed in Viola's 
room in Mrs. Althaus's house, and knowing 
that she was making way in the good graces of 
that kind lady, felt as if fate and fortune (or 
whatever she dared name it) were playing into 
her hands generously. Her one present dread 
was that Mr. Dalton would prove not to be 
" so very ill after all," and that Viola would 
immediately return to town. 

Very early on the first morning after Viola 
left came a note from Mr. Newnham to Mrs. 
Althaus. Lionel had passed a violently feverish 
night, and continued wildly excited. His inces- 
sant crying out for Viola was so distressing, 
that — the doctor, who had been already that 
morning, declaring the fever to be nervous and 
cerebral, and certainly not infectious — ^Mr. Newn- 
ham suggested to Mrs. Althaus the desirability 
of bringing Miss Dalton to the patient that 
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morning — to try if her voice and presence might 
not have a calming effect. 

" Poor fellow I poor fellow I" Mrs. Althaus 
said. Neither she nor Caspian had slept much. 
They had risen early, and were now sitting to- 
gether at an early breakfast, which neither of 
them could eat. 

" Not worse ?" Caspian asked, in a voice that 
rather startled Mrs. Althaus. " It would be so 
terrible for poor Viola," she added. 

Mrs. Althaus showed Caspian Mr. Newnham's 
letter. 

"The disease must run its course; but this 
crying for Viola is, under present circum- 
stances, a most distressing symptom. I hardly 
think, either, that the doctor expected the fever 
to gain on him so violently." 

"It is indeed distressing," Caspian said, as 
she returned the note to Mrs. Althaus. " I sup- 
pose," she added, in a tone of dejected humility, 
" you don't think it possible / could be of any 
service to my poor cousin? It used to be said that 
my voice and Viola's were so much alike. If he 
did not see me ^" 

" You shall come with me wten I go to poor 
Lionel, which I mean to do almost directly. 
That is to say you shall, if you will." 

" You know I will 1 I am always glad to be 
useful. To be useful is what I am in this world 
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for. If I can at once be useful to two people I 
am so fond of as I am of my cousins Lionel and 
Viola, I shall be happy," 

" To be useful is not the only thing you are 
in the world for, I should say 1 My dear girl, I 
hope you don't indulge in low spirits, and in 
gloomy views of life ?" 

'* Dear Mrs, Althaus, if you knew my history 
and my prospects — ^however, we have other 
things to think of than poor me." 

"By-the-way, how — I mean in what direc- 
tion, by what connection — is Mr, Beverley your 
cousin ? I have puzzled my brain about this 
without having been able to discover," 

" It is a distant and in-and-out sort of con- 
nection. Possibly so distant that I ought not 
to speak of Mr. Beverley as my cousin ; but, you 
see, from childhood we have been intimate, and 
we feel for each other a familiar sort of affection 
that is the family-affection sort of feeling — and 
so, with strangers, this relationship is convenient 
— to be pleaded as a ' reason why ' of a certain 
sort of fetmiliarity that, existing between a 
young man and a young woman, needs to the 
world at large — ^that cold, cruel world — some ac- 
counting for," 

" I understand. But is this connection through 
your mother, or father; with his mother, or father, 
or how ?" 
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" Not through my mother," Caspian smiled — 
what was meant to be a sad forlorn sort of 
smile. 

Caspian, while she smiled, and talked, and 
strove to make herself agreeable to Mrs, Al- 
thaus, was hating Mrs. Althaus for sitting 
there, to be smiled at and talked to, for linger- 
ing over her breakfast, and loitering through 
her letters, instead of, at once, taking Caspian 
to Lionel. Possibly Caspian Could not have 
borne the inward chafe of this waiting on the 
will of another, had she not considered that for 
her to be taken to Lionel by Mrs. Althaus the 
first time Mr. Newnham saw her there, would 
set her right with Mr. Newnham if, on other oc- 
casions, he should see her there. Caspian's smile 
died away, and she looked at Mrs. Althaus with 
candid-eyed sorrowfulness as she went on — 

" 1 will not deceive you, dear Mrs. Althaus ; 
I am one of thoso unhappy girls whose misfor- 
tune it is not to be able to speak of their mo- 
thers." She said this tremulously, then, look- 
ing down, continued, " She was not an English 
woman. She was not happy in her marriage. 
My father, doubtless, was harsh. Poor thing, 
there were many excuses to be made for her I 
I don't know that she is dead — ^but — ^it would 
be better for all of us if she were. To meet her 
or to hear of her would be intolerable shame I " 
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"My dear Miss Lockyear, pray forgive me. 
Poor girl 1 poor girl 1 I had no notion of any 
such sad story, or I wonld not have touched upon 
the subject." 

She did not notice that she had not touched 
upon it. 

" I am not sorry that you did ; yours is such a 
kind, motherly touch. Pray forgive my free- 
dom, the liberty I take. I know that from a 
girl in my position towards a lady in yours it is 
a liberty, but, dear Mrs. Althaus, I feel so strange- 
ly drawn towards you. I feel — and I am sure I 
have never felt so about any other person in all 
the world — as if I should like you to know every- 
thing about me, as if I should like to confide 
everything to you." 

Mrs. Althaus talked on to Caspian some little 
time in her gentle, sympathetic manner ; then at 
last came from her lips the only tiling Caspian 
just now cared to hear from them, the proposal 
that they should drive to see Lionel. 

They met the doctor on the stairs. 

" When I say going on well, I mean that 
there are no decidedly dangerous symptoms," 
he said. " It is an acute attack, more acute than 
I, last night, expected. There has been some 
chill that has given the fever an aguish charac- 
ter I am glad to see you," to Caspian, " the 
presence of that young lady will prove the beet 
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medicine," turning to Mrs. Althans. "I am 
interested in my patient, A highly nervous 
temperament. I mean a highly organized and 
exceptionally sensitive temperament, A pro- 
mising young fellow, will make his mark, if he 
can keep sober and within bounds in matters of 
brain-work. His friend has been telling me that 
he is the writer of those papers in the — I forget 
where — I read them with keen interest, and 
they left a strong impression, I should counsel 
our young friend to stick to literature. To study 
law, and devote one's leisure to such close brain- 
work as was contained in those papers, is a mis- 
take. You must teach him more wisdom, more 
thrift," turning to Caspian. "Excuse my haste. 
I have left full directions, I shall look in again 
before night." 

" I thought it was no use to undeceive him ; 
he seemed in such a hurry," Caspian remarked, 

** It wasn't worth while, he would^hardly have 
heard what you said, if you had spoken." 

Mr. Newnham met them in the outer-room. 

His " I am glad indeed that you have come," 
was followed by a blank look of disappointment 
as he found it was Caspian and not Viola who 
accompanied Mrs, Althaus, 

" Miss Dalton is not ill, I hope ?" 

Mrs. Althaus explained, and Caspian, who 
keenly watched Mr. Newnham's face, read in it 
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nothing but unselfish distress and commiseration. 

" I hardly know how I shall dare break such 
news to him. At present he is asleep under 
the influence of a narcotic. It took effect almost 
immediately the doctor gave it. You kept your 
carriage, I think ? I want to make a few pur- 
chases for the comfort of my poor patient — 
and should we not telegraph to Miss Dalton, as 
oiu: report may be tolerably good ? If you could 
give me the benefit of your advice, and the use 
of yorn: carriage ^' 

" Willingly, heartily. You are more than tol- 
erably good, and think of everything," Mrs. 
Althaus answered warmly. 

" If you would prefer not to leave my cousin 
alone, I can wait here till you return ; in case 
he should wake and want anything before you 
return 1 " from Caspian. 

" If you would be so good, that will be an ad- 
mirable arrangement. You won't be afraid? 
Should you want any assistance,- if you ring this 
bell — I have made myself familiar with all the 
arrangements of the house, you see — ^the land- 
lady will come to you. She is not unkind." 

Caspian made some softly humble reply, and 
they left her. 

" That seems a very sweet girl," Mrs. Altliaus 
observed to Mr. Newnham as they went down- 
stairs. " She is really very pretty, too, without 
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appearing to have the least idea of it ; and so 
very unobtrusive." 

Mr. Newnham's assent was absent and indif- 
fereat. Only one woman in the world interested 
him, she Viola Dalton. When they were in the 
carriage he timidly questioned Mrs, Althaus 
about Viola. How she had borne the shock ? 
Who took care of her on the journey ? He left 
many questions he would have liked to ask un- 
answered, for fear of seeming impertinent or 
troublesome. Of course Mr. Newnham and Mrs. 
Althaus were detained much longer than they 
expected. 

Caspian made really good use of her time. 
Laying her bonnet and shawl aside, she set to 
work to tidy and arrange the rooms: she moved 
so quietly she hardly disturbed the air in them, 
and yet she effected an alteration no one could 
help observing. 

When they returned she was sitting at work 
in the easy-chair beside Lionel's bed, in which 
Mr. Newnham had passed the night : looking so 
quietly at home and in place, and all round her 
so orderly and neat, that Mr. Newnham remark- 
ed to Mrs. Althaus, 

"A man is a poor creature in a sick-room. 
Miss Lockyear has, somehow, in this short time, 
done more to make the room look neat and 
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comfortable and home-like than I should do 
in a week— or any time — ^not knowing how, 
or what to do. I shall consult Dr. Mason to- 
night about hiring a regular nurse ; not to save 
myself, you understand, but because of my in- 
adequacy. I should have got one at once, but 
that Beverley is so fastidious and sensitive that 
the wrong sort of person would almost madden 
him in his present state." 

" I shall always be so glad to be of any use I 
can," said Caspian. " My cousin has not moved 
since I have been here." She resumed her bon- 
net and shawl, looking resigned to leave imme- 
diately. 

' " I wish she could stay till he wakes," Mr. 
Newnham said. " I quite dread that waking, 
and the explanation I have to make." 

" We will both stay, while you get a walk, or 
a few hours' sleep at your own rooms." 

Caspian felt both anger and gratitude to Mr. 
Newnham for his suggestion. She wished no- 
thing better than to be looked upon as a fit and 
useful nurse; and yet she was angry to find him 
so little awake to the fact that she was a young 
and beautiful woman, as was implied by the 
suggestion. 

*' I have letters to write. If you really, with- 
out inconvenience, can stay I will get those 
done. I will not be away long. Send to me 
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at the hotel if you need me, I can be with you 
in five minutes." 

Caspian settled Mrs. Althaus, who, not being 
strong, was tired, on Lionel's sofa, and then re- 
sumed her own bed-side watch. 

And poor Lionel, by-and-by, waking to a con- 
sciousness of a feminine presence, found not 
Viola, but Caspian. Mrs. Althaus had fallen 
asleep. 

There was only Caspian to explain to poor 
Lionel how and why it was, that Viola was not 
with him : but Lionel was not capable of having 
things explained to him. 

Caspian was beginning to feel worn and har- 
rowed enough, by the appeal of his eyes and 
his voice, almost to wish that Viola had been 
there, to soothe him, when, under the influence 
of the medicine which she managed to make 
him take, he fell asleep again. Mr. Newnham 
returned soon after, and then Mrs. Althaus and 
Caspian left. 

Mr. Newnham had not only telegraphed to 
Viola : he had written to her also. 

" I shall send Miss Dalton another message 
this evening, supposing there is good news to 
send, if you see no objection," Mr. Newnham 
said. 

" Lideed the poor child will be thankful to 
you, as we shall all have cause to be. Now, you 
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■will be sure to eend word round, at any mo- 
ment, if you think I can be of any uae," 

" Should Mrs. AlthauB be engaged, or tired, 
I shall, at any time, be most happy to be of any 
service I can to my cousin," from Caspian. 

" What a thorough good fellow that is I" Mrs. 
Althaus exclaimed, as she settled herself in her 
carnage. "Do you know if he and Lionel have 
long been eiich intimate friends ?" 

" Dear Mrs. Althaus, they have never been 
intimate friends, hardly friends at all. What Mr. 
Newnham does for Lionel, more than he would, 
from mere kindness of heart, do for anybody, and 
that, I believe, is a great deal, is done for Viola's 
sake." 

" For Viola's sake 1 I suspected he had had 
some passing fancy for her. Poor fellow I Hia 
conduct is all tlie more to be admired." 

" Indeed it is." 

" So that fine good fellow, with his great for- 
tune, his houses and lands, is a hopeless and 
disappointed lover I Can't you undertake to 
console him, Miss Lockyear? His wife will 
have a good husband." 

" Mr. Newnham would never think of poor 
me, dear Mrs. Althaus." 

" My dear, I am not so sure of that. You are 
too diffident of yom- own gifts and powei"s of 
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"If he would have me, you don't for a mo- 
ment doubt that I would have him ? It would 
be so good a match for me I No girl in her 
senses would refuse such an offer. I mean no 
girl of my position." 

Mrs. Althaus looked at her companion with 
curiosity and interest. 

" You are bitter, Miss Lockyear." 

" Forgive me, dear Mrs. Althaus, but on this 
subject I am bitter. Because I am poor, and 
with nothing in my birth to be proud of, people 
sometimes talk to me — that woman Mrs. Dalton, 
for metance^s if I had no part to play in life 
except to drop a curtsey and say * thank you, 
sir,' and ' if you please,' to any man who was so 
good as to ask me to marry him. Now, though 
I am poor, unfortimate, and should be humble, 
I am in this matter prouji. I would rather lose 
the little I have — good name, and fame, and 
life itself, for the man I loved, than to the eyes 
of the world keep these things, and have wealth 
and position added to them by marrying a man 
I did not love I" 

Caspian had produced an effect. This gurl 
was, Mrs. Althaus found, not only a good use- 
ful quiet creature, but, on occasion, a woman of 
spirit and character. As she looked at her, and 
saw the light in her eyes and the momentary 
colour in the white face, Mrs. Althaus could not 
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help being struck with her strange and great 
beauty. 

^ My dear Miss Lockyear, that is nobly spoken; 
but it is not to everyone that it would be pru- 
dent to speak so strongly and so plainly." 

" You don*t think I would speak to everyone 
of these things! You are so &r from being 
* everyone ' for me, that you are the only person 
to whom I would so speak." 

" Thank you for feeling such confidence in 
me. You must exonerate me from any intention 
of insulting you by suggesting that you should 
marry without love. I thought of Mr. Newn- 
ham as of a man whom you, whom any girl 
who was heart-whole and fancy-free, might 
love." 

" I could never love Mr. Newnham." Caspian 
sighed deeply, and was. silent. 

As a strangely interesting and most estimable 
girl, a girl to be admired, and pitied, and loved, 
Mrs. Althaus was beginning to consider Caspian 
Lockyear. Mrs. Althaus was not much jucfge 
of character. She was a dreamy woman, imagi- 
native rather than observant. To do Caspian 
justice, she could have deceived a shrewder 
woman than Mrs. Althaus. 
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CHAPTER in. 



AT ORCHABDLEIGH. 



T7I0LA,nearing Orchardleigh in the green dawn 
T ' of the midsummer morning, felt as if she 
were seeing a ghost when, as she approached 
the familiar gates, over-hung on one side by the 
cedar, on the other by a just-blossoming lime, 
she saw her father, of whom she had been think- 
ing as dying, or dead, waiting for her. Mr. 
Dalton was trying to open the gate, but he 
failed in the attempt, his hand shaking so with 
weakness and agitation, and the fly-driver got 
down to do it. 

Nancy's exclamations, as she caught sight of 
her master, were loud and jubilant. Viola said 
nothing, but with bitter yearning remembered 
the long miles she had allowed to be put between 
Lionel and herself. The cabman was told he 
need not drive in, and Viola dismounted. 

**I was waiting for you, love; I knew you 
would come, I knew you would come 1 But I 
hope they didn't frighten you about me, child. I 
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don't know what message your mamma sent, 
she was frightened. You look very pale, my 
darling." 

" Lionel is ill, papa, and it was hard to leave 
him ; he is very ill, papa." 

" Poor child ! poor child 1" 

Mr. Dalton paid the flyman, courteously ex- 
plaining to him that, as yet, no one was up at 
the house, or he should have had refreshment ; 
giving him, beyond the fare, amply sufficient to 
provide himself with breakfast. He greeted 
Nancy, and old Jacobs, commended old Jacobs 
to Nancy's special care, and told them both to 
go on before into the house. Then he put his 
hand on Viola's arm, detaining her. He had 
done everything with slow and painftil laborious- 
ness. His pale face had a pinched expression, 
his eyes seemed strained by a sense of difficult 
perplexity ; he looked old and feeble, shaken in 
mind and body. . ^ 

But Viola, poor Viola, with her heart as torn 
for Lionel as if she heard his incessant demand 
for her, did not ftiUy feel the force of all this 
change. Nobody, she thought, could have been 
iustified in sendinc^ her such a message as she 
Ld yesterday rlived, when, this xnoroing, 
only a few hours after, her father could be out- 
doors albnei waiting for her at the gate. As her 
Jriihicr deteined her there with him, in the sweet 
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moist &esh greenness of the early summer 
morning, silent except for the twittering, and 
essayings at song, of innmnerable birds, full of 
exquisite odours from the blossom of the limes, 
from the roses and the honeysuckles (these de- 
cided fragrances, however, not heavy on the 
sense, as at the evening dew-fall, but, rather, 
just delicately tinging and characterizing more 
impalpable odours, of every herb, every leaf, 
every flower, of the dewy air itself which com- 
pose the fragrance of morning), Viola's heart, 
as he detained her there, beat high with almost 
resentftd impatience of all this beauty, sweet- 
ness, and freshness, as it flew back to Lionel's 
room, the heat, the dust, the noise through 
which Lionel's fever must burn out. 

A few moments the father and daughter 
stood thus, out of sympathy, as they had never be- 
fore been in their lives. Then, after slowly look- 
ing round the lovely world of summer-dawn, he 
looked at Viola. In a feeble, old man's voice, 
he said^ — 

" I never thought to see my darling again. 
It has broken mf up to be without you, Viola, 
my child." And he folded her in his arms and 
wept. 

Viola wept too, and as she wept, she clung 
to him lovingly, and the hardness of her heart 
passed away. But presently she became alarm- 
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ed at the violence of his weeping, and her own 
tears stayed themselves; he leant heavily on 
her shoulder, his face resting upon her head. 

" My darling papa — ^my own dear, dear papa 1 
Speak to me — tell me about it — ^have you been 
v(yry iU T 

After a few moments, he lifted himself up. 

" I am ashamed I You see how weak I am — 
I am weak — ^very weak, Viola." 

" Poor — ^poor papa I" 

" It's great part joy, my precious one — joy in 
getting you again; but part disappointment, 
too. My child didn't seem glad to see her poor 
old fether. I suppose 1 was very ill. I don't 
know much about it, but they made a great 
fuss." Almost in a whisper, he added — " No- 
body knows I'm out, Viola — ^nobody knows I'm 
up ; but I couldn't help coming to meet you. 
Let us take a turn in the honeysuckle walk to- 
gether before we go in, Viola. What a morn- 
ing! — and who knows when I shall be out 
again? Perhaps never again — perhaps never 
again I" 

He passed his arm through l^r arm, took his 
stick, which she picked up from the ground, in 
his other hand, and moved along feebly, lifting 
his feet so little from the groimd, that at the 
slightest obstacle he stumbled, and often would 
have fallen, had he not had her arm to cling to. 
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*'Now, tell me the news, my child, about 
Lionel. What was it you said ? — ^that he was 

ill r 

" Very ill, papa. I left him very ill ; he " 

Poor Viola could say no more. She felt 
strangely bewildered. The agitation of yester- 
day, the shock of that telegram, the hurried 
night-journey, the want of food and loss of 
sleep, the almost painful surprise of seeing her 
father at the gate (painful, because she felt as if 
she had been cruelly entrapped into deserting 
Lionel), now followed by a growing conscious^ 
ness of some subtle, pathetic, most melancholy 
change in him, the piteous yearning of her 
heart towards him, and unconscious recognition 
of the change of their relations towards each 
other, he now needing her to lean on, to depend 
on — all this, and then the passionate looking 
back of all her being towards Lionel — all these 
things together seemed more than she could 
bear. 

" Dear papa, I am tired. I think, perhaps, 
we had better go in." 

And then she blamed herself for having 
thought of herself, when her father, with ten- 
der, trembling anxiety, needing to be led, and 
yet trying to support her, turned towards the 
house. The chief thing that, as yet, struck 
Viola, with regard to her father, was that he 
had aged immensely in so short a time. 
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" We will go into my study, love ; that used 
to be your fevourite room." 

" My refuge, papa. Do you remember how I 
used to hide there with my book ? How is 
mamma ?" 

" Very ill, my dear — ^very ill indeed. It's a 
sad sick house you've come home lo, my dar- 

ling." 

Was Viola still feeling inwardly rebellious at 
having been brought home? — ^at having been 
separated from Lionel ? Was she still cherish- 
ing the idea of returning to him, perhaps even 
as soon as to-morrow? 

" Papa," Viola exclaimed, as they entered the 
study through the window, the way by which 
Mr. Dalton had left the house, " Papa, surely you 
have not been at work already this morning ? " 
The study table was strewed with manuscript. 

Mr. Dalton shook his head. Seating himself 
in his usual chair, he leaned his head upon his 
hand — with the other hand shuffling about the 
manuscript — and groaned. 

" If only I had lasted out a little longer ! It 
was so nearly ended. If only I had finished it 
first, it might have set all right 1 Just a few 
more months of health — ^if I could but have 
held my head together a few more months !" 

"Dear papa, a little rest, perhaps a little 
pleasant change, and you will work again bet- 
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ter than ever." She was standing behind him, 
fondling the poor grey head ; her tears rained 
down upon it abundantly. 

*' Never again, chUd — ^never again. I know it. 
I know it by a sign," he went on. " Don't 
think your poor father childishly superstitious, 
but on that last time when I worked (whether 
it was yesterday, or weeks ago, I don't seem 
able to tell), just at the moment when I gave 
way, I saw cross that mirror there a thin veil 
of white mist or smoke, a column of vapour. 
Were I, indeed, superstitious, I should speak of 
it as a personality* That was my brain-power, 
Viola, my intellect, genius, or by what name 
you please to call it. I watched it pass slowly 
across the mirror; and then I remember no 
more, till I found myself on my own bed in my 
own room." 

" It was just that you were faint, papa, and 
your dear eyes dim. Perhaps a puff of smoke 
from your fire really did pass across the glass." 

" I had no fire. Never again, child — I shall 
never work again. Think, Viola, of these years 
and years of labour and of patience I Think of 
the masses of work here and here" — opening 
drawers of his table crammed with manuscript 
— " all of no use now ; and just so very little 
more time and health would have finished all I 
It's hard to bear, impossibly to understand ; but 
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there, it is God's will — one has but to submit 1 
One has nothing to do with understanding — 
just to submit." 

He bent his grey head down into his hands, 
and remained for some moments motionless, as 
if in prayer. Viola noticed how the grey of 
that dear head had changed from just a shad- 
ing of silver over the brown to almost white. 
She drooped her cheek upon his head, and one 
sob escaped her. 

He roused himself. " I think someone must 
be stirring in the house now," he said. '* You 
must want some breakfast, my poor child. 
Bing the bell, darling." 

Viola noticed that the servant who answered 
the bell, a girl she didn't know, looked afraid of 
her master. 

It was Nancy who presently brought in the 
breakfast-tray. It was a relief to see her shin- 
ing face, and to hear her rough voice, though 
the face was troubled, and the voice was uplifted 
in dire complaint. 

" Only a few days I've been away. Miss Viola, 
I could tell 'em all on my fingers, and not tell 
oflF all my fingers, and everything seems gone 
wrong. I'd not have thought so much could go 
wrong in such a little time. Here's master ill, 
and, for once, -I must say poor mistress is real 
bad, and servants been quarrelling, and more 
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things broke in these few days than I've known 
broke in as many years." 

" Never mind, Nancy, you'll soon help to set 
things right." 

" But it's thankless work. Miss Viola, to be 
righting other folk's wrong." 

She came close up to Viola, who had moved 
to the window, and whispered — 

" Couldn't you get him to his bed. Miss Viola. 
They tell me the doctors (there was three of 'em 
here yesterday !) said he wasn't to get out of 
it, and then, when they left him for a bit last 
evening, because the mistress was took real bad, 
he got up and dressed, and came and locked 
himself in here. We must get him to bed again, 
Miss Viola. Come, you have some breakfast the 
first thing, and [then, indeed, my dear, I think 
both you and me has our work cut out for us !" 

These words of Nancy's, with their sugges- 
tions, would have killed any lingering hope of 
Viola's that she might be able to go back to 
town — ^to be near Lionel — had any such hope 
still lingered ; but in those tears that had rained 
down on her father's drooped head, such hope 
had been drowned. 

For Lionel she could do so little ; he was well 
cared for. For her father it was she who could 
do almost all that could be done ; without her 
the poor old man would be desolate indeed. 
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How far her absence of so many months, the 
loss of her loving sympathy, and of her soothing 
ministrations, had contributed to his overthrow, 
it was well poor Viola should not suspect. 

She had enough to suflFer ; suffering in having 
to choose between two so dear, suffering that 
pain, pain that is like remorse for crime, more 
than mere sorrow, which we all have to suflFer 
sometime, an acting and re-acting pain. To 
be content to devote herself to her father seem- 
ed a wrong to Lionel, to yearn to be near Lion- 
el seemed a wrong to her father. Fortunately 
for Viola, the days that immediately followed 
did not leave time to sit down and think, nor 
any room to doubt. 

Mr. Dalton was again sitting with his face 
hidden in his hands. Viola went to him. 

" Papa, won't you have some breakfast with 
me ? I hear you have been a very naughty pa- 
pa, and have been up all night. You will have 
some breakfast with me, and then you will go 
and rest. I am come home, leaving Lionel ill, 
on purpose to nurse you, papa," a choking in 
her voice as she said this, " and if you won't be 
nursed," trying to speak playfully, " why then 
I shall want to go back to Lionel." 

He lifted up a bewildered face. 

"You here, my blessed child I I had just 
been telling myself it was one of my dreams. I 
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think I had fallen asleep for a few moments." 

"A substantial dream, at all events, papa. 
One you C5an feel." She kissed his hands and 
his forehead. 

** A sweet dream." He took her face between 
his hands, looked down into her loving eyes. 
*' My Viola is not changed." 

Then, for a short time, he seemed almost 
happy and almost well, as he sat by her, while 
she tried to eat and drink, himself tasting food 
and drink. He talked to her about his illness, 
and the strange experiences that had preceded 
the final failure. He told her of their troubles 
and cares, and of how all things had seemed to 
conspire together to worry and wear him. He 
told her why he had sent Rosie, his one comfort 
in Viola's absence, away. 

" She was growing old before her time ; she 
was too thoughtful, too self-forgetftd ; it was 
too pathetic to see that mere child take on her 
tiny shoulders the cares of such a household. So 
I sent her to those nice Miss Bartons, to be with 
other little girls. It is a pretty place, you know ; 
the child seems happy. Her holidays come soon, 
I fancy. I meant to ask them to keep her 
through her holidays, but now you are home. . . 
Are you really home, Viola ?" He stretched his 
hand out for hers. '* My eldest-born, my bestf- 
loved I " Presently he said, 
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" Your being here has Boothed me, child. I 
am sleepy, almost too sleepy to get upstairs — 
John must help me. I will go and sleep. I 
have changed my room to the one next yours, 
Viola, the one with the door into yours ; my 
late hours, when I could still work, disturbed 
your mamma, so I moved further from her. Til 
ring for John. I'd like to sleep." 

But he could not, unassisted, reach the bell. 

" Glad to see you back. Miss Viola ; and it's 
not before you're wanted that you're home," 
was old John's greeting to Viola when he came 
into the room. 

Viola silently stretched her hand out to him ; 
that hand of Viola's was now fiiUy as white as 
Caspian's hand, but of a different wl\ite — softer, 
warmer, more living. 

John looked at the outstretched hand, and 
then at his own. 

"Nay, nay, I'll not touch yourn. It's too 
nash. Maybe I'd hurt it." 

Viola realized, to some extent, what had hap- 
pened to her father, when she saw how old 
John, twenty years at least his senior, helped, 
and needed to help him, and was hardly suf- 
ficient to help him, up the broad oak stair. His 
Kmbs seemed asleep, he said. 

" Nancy, was it anything like this before you 
left ? Was papa very weak then ?" 
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" Nay, Miss ; as I told you, all the house has 
gone wrong since I left. The butter's bad, the 
cream's sour, the bread's heavy, some of the 
best chiney'B broke, there's snver missing, the 
gardner's broke's scythe, there's a kind o' blight's 
seized the orchard, and missus has been in a 
taking the whole time, and now she's downright 
ill, serious, if not dangerous, doctor says." 

Viola could hardly help smiliug at this cata- 
logue of misfortunes. 

" Some of these ills will be soon cured, some 
must be endured." 

" And you've got the heartache I know, my 
poor dear." 

" Yes, Nancy, but that is one of the evils to 
be endured." 

Twice in the course of that day Viola's heart 
was shaken with dread, blessedly soon chased 
away by gratitude, as a mounted messenger 
from the telegraph office at Minsterton brought 
her news of Lionel. And so it was on many 
succeeding days. Every day brought her two 
messages, and a letter to give her more details 
than could be given in those messages, some- 
times from Aunt Emma, sometimes from Mr. 
Newnham. " That good, good, kind Mr. Newn- 
ham" was earnestly remembered in Viola's 
prayers, as, night after night, wearied out with 
the day's wear, she went to her room to lie and 
watch rather than to sleep. 
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It was many days, some weeks, before Mr. 
Dalton left his bed — once having given np the 
struggle for power, he became as helpless as a 
child. The old family doctor, who had known 
Viola from her birth, and who had greeted her 
on her return with much such a greeting as old 
John had given her, secured for both Mr. and 
Mrs. Dalton the best advice, and gave Viola 
what comfort he could about her father. • 

" It's no matter of life and death with your 
father," he said. " He's safe to live, humanly 
speaking, for at least a few years; but — ^the 
rest is uncertain. As to Mrs. Dalton ^" 

Here the dry old mouth was pursed up, and 
the wise old head shaken. 

Mrs. Dalton complained heavily that Caspian 
did not come to nurse her. For once she only 
half believed in the reality of Caspian's regrets 
and excuses. For once her own illness was as 
serious and as real as she imagined it, and for 
once she bore it well, and showed considerable 
unselfishness. 

" I can't bear you to be here, Viola," she said. 
** I know your papa wants you. Keep to him, 
you will have quite enough to do." 

Both the father and daughter, in a time not 
far off, loved to dwell upon this feature of Mrs. 
Dalton's last illness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



CASPIAN S DEVOTION. 



"VrO one knew how much Caspian was with 
JLi Lionel during his illness and convalescence. 
Lionel himself, growing accustomed to her, 
hardly recognized it, and Mr. Newnham was not 
aware of more than half Caspian's attentions 
and attendance. Caspian so contrived that 
during this time her friends never knew exactly 
where she was — ^those with whom she was not 
always supposing her to be with the others. If 
she was not with Mrs. Beverley, then she might 
be either with Mrs. Althaus at the West End, or 
with her own " humble connections," living over 
their music-shop, not far from Lionel's lodgings. 
Of course it would have been easy enough to 
come at the truth, had anyone been specially 
interested in hunting it out — ^a little investiga- 
tion and comparison of dates would soon have 
made the matter clear ; but, as Caspian knew, 
no one was specially interested in her move- 
ments. She was always looked upon, and al- 
ways had been looked upon, as a person able to 
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take care of herself *'safe*' to take her own 
way, and to keep out of danger or mischief. 
The Ryemans, Julia and Augusta, knew that 
Caspian occasionally did duty for them in call- 
ing on their brother, taking him fruit and 
flowers from his step-mother. 

"It's fun for her. She likes it,*' they con- 
sidered. " And it's no fan for us — ^those dirty 
stairs do spoil our dresses so. And then Lionel 
would rather see Caspian than see us, now he's 
ill — she is so much quieter. I'm sure he looks 
at us sometimes, if our dresses rustle, as if he 
hated us, and Caspian's dresses never rustle." 

" But, my dears," Mrs. Beverley one day re- 

lation, scarcely to be called a connection of 
Lionel's. It is hardly proper she should go 
there so much." 

" Nobody notices Caspian. She is a sort-of- 
sister-of-mercy person I She can go where she 
pleases, and do what she pleases. Of course, 
you know, the old nurse is always there." 

Mrs. Althaus one day apologized to Caspian — 

" It is almost too bad of us to make so much 
use of you, my dear Miss Lockyear ; but you are 
so truly kind. I know that for the sake of poor 
Viola, on whom, just now, life seems to press 
hardly, you are glad to be of use to Lionel." 

K Mrs. Althaus detected anything in Caspian's 
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readiness, beyond the mere meek " gladness to 
be of use," which she professed, she set it down 
to a natural and unconscious desire to stand 
well in the eyes of that kind and handsome Mr. 
Newnham. As to Caspian's feeling for Lionel, 
she was entirely deceived by her frank confession 
of liking, of affection. 

She lost no opportunity of praising Caspian 
to Mr. Newnham, Mr. Newnham to Caspian, and 
she began to fancy that Caspian heard her 
praises with a sort of consciousness that showed 
her not wholly uninterested. Caspian, it need 
hardly be said, wished her to fancy this. 

" What do you think that good, kind friend of 
ours has done to-day ?" Mrs. Althaus asked Cas- 
pian one morning. 

"At Lionel's wish he has gone down to 
Orchardleigh, for the double purpose of giving 
Viola detailed good news of our invalid, and of 
bringing Lionel full and true particulars of 
Viola's looks, and of the state of things down 
there." 

" That is not the most disinterested thing I 
have heard of Mr. Newnham." 
. The flash in Caspian's eye was set down by 
Mrs. Althaus to a sparkle of involuntary jealousy. 

She went on — ^" If Lionel goes on as well as 
he has done lately, 1 fency there will be no rea- 
son why he himself should not soon go down to 
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Orchardleigh for change, unless, indeed, it is 
too sad and sick a house to admit of another in 
vaKd." 

" As indeed one is forced to fear it will be," 
sighed Caspian. ^^ Mrs. Dalton is not the least 
likely to recover, and the shock of her death 
could not help affecting her husband seriously.'' 

With most honest fervour she added, 

**I do tnist dear Viola will be spared the 
blow of losing her father I It would be too 
terrible I" 

That afternoon Mrs. Althaus had an engage- 
ment she was obliged to fulfil, and Caspian 
went to relieve guard in reading to and amus- 
ing Lionel ; being taken to him by Mrs. Althaus's 
carriage, after it had brought back Mrs. Althaus. 

Lionel was lying on the sofa in the sitting- 
room ; he had now arrived at the fretful stage 
of convalescence, through which merely ordin- 
ary humanity has to pass. He chafed at his own 
helplessness, at the trouble he gave, and only 
with great difficulty, and out of shame, repressed 
outbreaks of irritable impatience with those who 
waited on him. 

" I told Mrs. Althaus she wasn't to allow you 
to trouble yourself to come this afternoon I" was 
his greeting to Caspian. 

" To trouble myself!" she softly repeated. 

"I think I should quite have liked the novelty 
ef being alone I" 
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"Shall I go, then!" 

** Not if you are bo good as to wish to stay I" 
A silence. Caspian took off her hat and lace 
shawl, and seated herself. 

"Couldn't we send her out for a walk!" 
Lionel asked, pointing, with a frown, to the old 
nurse. " She has been snoring ever since Mrs. 
Althaus went away, in a manner to drive one 
mad. Oh I I forgot, perhaps it would not be 
* proper ' — ^it is of no consequence, I can bear it 
a little longer." 

" You shall not bear anything that I can pre- 
vent your having to bear," Caspian said, with 
quiet fervour. 

Then, in spite of Lionel's remonstrances, she 
rpused the old woman, and gave her a few com- 
missions to execute. 

" I wish I hadn't let her go," Lionel said, un- 
easily. " She looked at us queerly as she went 
out. I am horribly selfish, and you are too un- 
selfish, Caspian I She's, no doubt, a wretched 
old gossip I" 

"What does anything affecting me matter 
compared with your being annoyed I" said Cas- 
pian. " I suppose," she added, with covert sar- 
casm, " it is not your character you think, would 
be injured if she chose to gossip about ust" 

" Not exactly. Selfish as I am, my selfishness 
is not quite invariable and absolute !" 
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" I think you very unselfish ; if you were not, 
you would little need my poor services. Not 
many lovers would spare Viola to her father as 
you do, with such noble patience." 

"There is no question of (paring; neither of 
^ noble patience,' as you are pleased to call it. 
I have no choice." 

" That is so strange." Caspian dared say no 
more just then. 

" I am quite oppressed by all the trouble I 
give," Lionel broke out after a short silence, 
" all the kindness I receive ! I really think, 
now, you might grant me a little respite from 
this sense of being so continually burdensome. 
I really believe that, as I cannot have Viola, I 
should bfe the better for being sometimes left 
alone — ^to repent of my sins, and to think over 
all my deeds and words of graceless ingratitude. 
This afternoon, for instance, why should I keep 
you a prisoner in my close room t Let me try 
how I like solitude and liberty. May 1 1 Isn't it 
worth while letting me try how soon I should be 
heartily of them ?" 

« I will go if my being here is unpleasant to 
you ; but, after sending nurse away, I should 
feel it most painftil to leave you alone I" 

Caspian's appearance had annoyed Lionel. 
He wished to be alone to think of Viola, perhaps 
even to try to write to Viola. But when, now. 
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he looked up at Caspian, standing irresolute, de- 
jected — he could not help saying, with a mix- 
ture of wonder and of softness, 

" Unpleasant to me 1 How should your pre- 
sence be that? Caspian, you really are very 
good to me." 

She let her eyes fill with tears as they met his. 

" Good to myself, if good at all," she answer- 
ed. Then, with [a sudden passionateness she 
seldom allowed herself — 

"Don't say I'm good, Lionel. I am not 
good. If anyone in all this world loved me— 
anyone I could love with all my love — ^I think 
I could be good. But now I am not good — ^if 
only you knew how wicked I" 

She covered her face with her hands. 

" Courage, Caspian— courage and patience ; 
yom: time to be loved must come." 

" You think so ?" She withdrew her hands, 
and looked at him — ^a strange look, which he 
could not then interpret. " Am I to stay, or to 
go?" she asked, submissively. 

" To stay, if you are kind enough really to 
prefer to do so," he answered, wearily — ^he was 
soon wearied, and did not feel able to make the 
effort to say " Go." 

" May I read to you I" 

"Not now, thanks. I'm tired — ^too restless 
and too tired to listen." 
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" I wish I hadn't come to-day ; Fm not quite 
myself. I do you harm." 

She seated herself^ however, in a low chair 
at some distance from him, and drew out the 
inevitable embroidery. There was silence. 
Lioners head moved upon its pillows incessant- 
ly, and Lionel's foot kept kicking the end of 
the sofa. He was the first to speak. 

•* Caspian, if I go on well, how soon do you 
think I might go down to Orchardleigh ?" 

" In a week, or less, I should say," Caspian 
answered, promptly. " That is as far as your 
strength to bear the journey is in question," 
was added, hesitatingly, and as if reluctantly. 

" And what else should be in question t" he 
asked, irritably. 

" Viola's strength to bear the strain of your 
being there, and needing nursing, while her 
father still claims so much from her." 

" You seem to think Viola is to consider any- 
thing and everything before me— that my 
claims on her are to be always those to be post- 
poned." 

" How cruel to say / think so I You must 
know that I do not — could not think so. But 
Viola is good and dutiful, while I am neither." 

Lionel hardly noticed those words. 

** I wish Newnham were back. When he is 
back, we shall know more about things. Wasn't 
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his going down a kind thing for him to do f ' 

"As I said to Mrs. Althaus, I have known 
him do more disinterestedly kind things." 

" Take care how you judge, lest you should 
be judged, Caspian." 

Those words broke from Lionel ; and then, 
feeUng the construction that might be put upon 
them, Lionel flushed. 

" You mean," Caspian replied, very quietly, 
" that people might misconstrue what you are 
pleased to call my kindness to you. I am very 
indifferent to such misconstruction. Such mis- 
construction might be the truest construction, 
or might be the most cruel injustice. Who 
knows the heart of another I" 

There was a long silence. Lionel by-and-by 
turned to look at Caspian. She was working 
diligently, but somehow her attitude expressed 
patient dejection, and her face a deep despond- 
ency. 

"How sad you are looking I" was Lionel's 
involuntary exclamation. 

She slightly started, as if in surprise that she 
had been the object of his observation, fixed a 
pathetic look upon him, and asked, with some 
bitterness of intonation — 

" Have I much in my life to make me look or 
feel otherwise ?" A pause ; then, in a changed 
tone — " Yet I am indeed unthankful to say this 
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now, when I have the great, deep happiness of 
knowing that you are getting well, and also 
that I have given my small mite towards help- 
ing you to get well. I have done that, haven't 
I, Lionel r 

There was caressing humility in the question. 
He held out his hand to her with a sweet, lan- 
guid softness over his face. 

" Indeed you have." 

She came to him ; she dropped on her knees 
beside him, and kissed the hand he held out to 
her — ^not passionately, but with a certain sort 
of gentle devoutness. Lionel flushed and 
frowned. 

" Forgive me," Caspian said, softly. " It was 
gladness and gratitude — ^no feeling Viola could 
mind my entertaining." Then, half jestingly, 
she said — "In a week or two, when you are 
strong again, you won't look so beautiftil — such 
a saint as you do now ; there will be no tempt- 
ation then to kneel to you, or to kiss your 
hand," she added, as she got up—" or, rather, I 
should never dare do it. Now, let me try and 
make your pillows more comfortable. I knew 
by the way your poor head has been turning 
and turning, that you were not comfortable, 
but I was afraid to offer to alter them till you 
looked kindly at me." 

« Afraid!" 
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" Yes ; you are often so stem to me. You 
look sometimes as if all I said or did offended 
you." 

" I am a brute to be so, then. But my pil- 
lows will do, Caspian, thank you ; they are not 
in fault. Don't touch them, or you will make 
them worse. To tell the truth, Caspian, I long 
for Viola with the impatient longing of a sick 
child. It is that makes me unjust and irritable 
with anyone who is not Viola." 

" Oh I Lionel, can there be any duty should 
keep Viola from you, when you feel in this 
way t Forgive me," putting her hand over her 
mouth — " I didn't mean to say that." 

** You know she oannot come." 

" I'm afraid I should feel no * cannot ' in such 
a case ; but then I'm not good, like Viola — ^not 
wise, and dutifrd, and good, like Viola. Though, 
quiet as I am, no one ever suspects me of it,I 
have some of my unfortunate mother's passion- 
ate, rash blood in my veins. If I loved, and 
was loved " — ^here Caspian paused, let her work 
fall on her lap, looked straight before her ab- 
stractedly, then went on, in a meditative, 
smouldering-passion-full voice — " if I loved, 
and was loved, then there would be no world for 
me — no love, no good, no duty, no hope, nor 
wish, nor fear, outside the arms of the man I 
loved. There would be no love of father, of 
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mother, of sister, friend, or brother— no dread 
of the world's verdict, of shame here, or pmiish- 
ment hereafter. There would be no b ut 
you look pained or shocked. Forget all I have 
said. I talk wildly. I ought not, even were it 
true, to talk so. Forgive me — ^forget my wild 
words. I talk to-day as I should not talk. I 
do you harm. May I read to you, Lionel I" 

" Lionel " is a name capable of many varieties 
of intonation. Caspian's articulation of it at 
this moment was a caress lingeringly given to 
each syllable. Her voice, in speaking it, was 
liquid languid music. It startled Lionel. He 
said brusquely — 

" I don't care to be read to. Indeed, Caspian, 
I should do perfectly well till Newnham or 
that old woman return. It is a shame that 
you should be kept here through this superb 
afternoon." 

" I should not be doing what was expected of 
me if I left you alone. Perhaps my reading will 
weary you less than my talking — so I will read. 
I suppose the mark is placed where Mr. Newn- 
ham left off?" 

Caspian began reading. Lionel, for a quarter 
of an hour or so, submitted. In fact, he did not 
himself know whether Caspian's voice most 
soothed or irritated him. Then he broke out — 

" Pray spare, me more of that stuff, Caspian. 
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Your manner of reading it is its one only re- 
commendation. It is poor stuff, half thinking 
and second-hand feeling. Don't you agree with 
met" 

She had immediately and silently shut up the 
book. 

"I have heard nothing of it. I have been 
thinking my own thoughts." 

She resumed her work. Presently she turned 
to see what was occupying Lionel; that his rest- 
less movements had ceased, and he was still. 
He had found among his sofa cushions a dead 
flower, a dried-up white rose. 

** I wonder how long this has been here ?" he 
said, when Caspian turned to look at him. 
Then, his face suddenly lighting up, he ex- 
claimed, " I remember I It was hers — she wore 
it, my darling, that evening, she came to me I'» 
This was said more to himself than to Caspian. 

As he touched the flower caressingly, laid it 
on his lips, he recalled the sweet brief rest of 
his racked head on Viola's shoulder, and how 
the scent of this rose, worn in Viola's bosom, 
had then filled up the measure of that short con- 
tent. Caspian, stealing a long look at him 
under her Spanish lashes, guessed much of his 
thinking. She saw the dreamy soft sweetness 
of his face, as he lay a few moments with half- 
closed eyes, holding the flower against his lips. 
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, " Would you be so good, Caspian, as to give 
me, from the breast-pocket of my coat, hanging 
up against the other door, my pocket-book?" 

She found it and brought it to him. He took 
from it a little silken case, of Viola's work, in 
which were the one or two last letters of Viola's. 
He asked Caspian for a sheet of writing-paper ; 
he rejected the first she brought him, because 
on it there was a smudge of ink, a second be- 
cause it was creased, a third because it was, or 
he fancied it was, slightly soiled; then, after 
carefully looking over the fourth, he folded the 
rose in it, wrote a few pencilled words on it, 
put the little packet in the silken case, touching 
all as tenderly as if his love for Viola were at 
his fingers' ends. 

" Shall I put the pocket-book away again I" 

" Thank you, no. I will keep it by me. What 
time is it, Caspian? How many hours before 
Newnham can be back ?" 

" I have no watch, and yours has stopped. I 
will listen for the next striking of the church- 
clock." 

" It will be delicious to see someone who has 
just seen her — to know exactly what she said, 
how she looked, what she wore, even." 

This necessity to speak of Viola had come upon 
Lionel with physical weakness. 

" You are not a jealous lover, Lionel I You 
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are, I suppose, as you have a right to be, too 
grandly secure — ^too certain of your own lord- 
ship to be jealous of it I" 

"I am jealous, horribly jealous, of the grass 
she walks upon, the wind that touches her, of 
everything and everyone that can see her, hear 
her, feel her, while I cannot." 

Caspian gave him, while he said this, a furtive 
glance, then she looked down. After a medita- 
tive moment, she said, 

" I should not be surprised if Viola comes up 
to town with Mr. Newnham I Just to see you 
once before you are strong enough to go to her! 
It would be a very natural thing to do ! I 
think you should feel prepared to see her. I 
can hardly think that she will not come ! It is 
impossible to believe that matters can be so very 
bad with Mr. Dalton that she cannot leave him 
even for a few hours, when one remembers that 
instead of finding him at the point of death, as 
she seemed to expect, Viola found him waiting 
for her at the garden-gate I I greatly admire 
Viola's self-control in not doing what poor weak 
impulsive Caspian would have done — at once 
driving back to the station, to take the first 
train up to town I" 

"Mrs. Althaus considers it impossible that 
Viola should leave her father.'' 

" Mrs. Althaus is not in love with you, Lionel. 
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Surely things might naturally and rightly seem 
possible to Viola that Mrs. Althaus would pro- 
nounce impossible." 

" That is true ; but don't make me think it 
possible that Viola may come. I don't even 
know that I wish it. The poor child must be 
weary enough." 

" What could rest her more than to travel to- 
wards you, Lionel — ^to see you, if even only for 
an hour ?" Aware that he flushed and frowned, 
as she let her eyes dwell on his, she went on in 
a different, a half-bantering tone, her eyes 
drooped upon her work again. " As I have often 
thought, and perhaps have said, you are a fortu- 
nate man, Lionel, to have no rival in your love's 
love, except her father. Sometimes dear Viola 
seems to me so much a child still, that I almost 
believe the love of her father to be still the 
strongest love of her life. Her love for you 
hardly seems ftdly awake. It is the child's love 
for her playfellow, the girl's love for her fellow- 
student, not yet the woman's passion for the 
man who is to her — ^the world I" 

" Yon know so little of Viola I 

^ You cannot know the good and tender heart, 
Its girrs trust and its woman's constancy ; 
How pure yet passionate, how calm yet kind ; 
How grave yet joyous, how reserved yet free 
As light where friends are/ ** 
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*' It seems to me you could hardly have quot- 
ed a better description of a sweet girl not 
awakened to the love of love. At all events, I, 
in my wickedness, cannot in any other way un- 
derstand the possibility of such super-human 
(as it seems to wicked me) goodness and self- 
control as Viola's. It is true she was deceived 
into behoving her father at the point of death ; 
but then you, too, for aught we any of us knew, 
might be dying. But, Lionel, I talk, and let you 
talk too much. You are flushed. I shall pun- 
ish myself for not having behaved well with the 
heaviest punishment I can devise for myself. I 
shall go away directly Nurse comes back I But 
first, it is quite time you took something. What 
may I give you ? Some wine-jelly ? Or may I 
warm you some beef-tea ? The more trouble 
you give me the better I shall be pleased. May 
I feed you ? No ! You are promoted to feeding 
yourself! Oh I poor Lionel, you wouldn't care 
for that promotion if Viola were here !" 

Lionel took the jelly, and then confessed him- 
self " awfully tired," and said he would try to 
sleep away the time till Mrs. Newnham might 
be expected. The nurse returnmg jtTst now, 
was welcomed by her patient with quite a bril- 
liant smile ; and Caspian at last took her leave. 

Lionel sighed a sigh of deep reHef as the door 
closed behind her. ' 
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" What is it has worn me out so t" he asked 
himself. " It must be hearing her talk of Viola. 
I want to combat all she says, and I am too 
weak to know what to take hold of, or how to 
fight her." 
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CHAPTER V. 
• viola's lovers. 

MR. NEWNHAM returning, did not under- 
stand his patient's mood of mind or body. 
Eyes glittering with feverish anxiety met his, 
and then, immediately, Lionel turned his face 
away. Only for a moment; then he ex- 
plained. 

" Forgive me, my dear good fellow, my un- 
gracious reception of you ; but I had an insane 
hope, half-beliefi that she might return with 

you." 

" Insane, indeed 1 There, cool your eyes in 
these roses she has sent you." 

He freed from their protecting shelter of cab- 
bage-leaves, and put into Lionel's outstretched 
hand, a glorious bunch of roses, still cool and 
moist, as he explained, with a shower that had 
fallen at Orchardleigh just before Viola had 
gathered them. 

A shower at Orchardleigh — a summer shower 
among the roses — of what suggestions of fresh- 
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ness, of sweetness, of Viola, the words were full! 
Lionel buried his face in the flowers, and man- 
aged to subdue the bitterness of feeling caused 
by his disappointment ; but not the intensity of 
his longing for that, for him, personification of 
all freshness and sweetness — his Viola. 

" How have you got through the day ? Who 
has been with you ?" his friend asked him. 

" Mrs. Althaus in the morning. Miss Lock- 
year part of the afternoon." 

" Miss Lockyear was your last visitor, then ! 
You seemed tired and excited, I thought, when 
I came in." 

" She fancied Viola would come. I had work- 
ed myself up into a state of expectancy. I 
have no more strength, or sense, or self-control 
than a child." 

" Miss Lockyear thought Miss Dalton would 
come ? If she did think so, it was not like her 
quiet prudence to lead you to expect it. I can't 
think how she could expect it. It looks almost 
as if she had wished you to be vexed and dis- 
appointed !" 

"I don't understand Caspian Lockyear," 
Lionel answered reservedly. " Sometimes I be- 
lieve I judge her very harshly : sometimes I be- 
lieve it would be difficult to judge her harshly 
enough. But, now, cant you begin at the be- 
ginning, and tell me everything about Miss 
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Dalton ? First, how is she looking — as to health, 
I mean ?" 

** A good deal worn, naturally ; the strain of 
double anxiety about you and about her father 
has, evidently, been quite as much as she could 
bear. I was, at first, afi'aid that my unexpected 
visit was a mistake. I had planned to send 
her a message, to say all was well, before she 
should see me, but, unfortunately, she caught 
sight of me from an upper window, as I went 
up the drive. She was watching for the tele- 
graph messenger. She came flying to me be- 
fore I reached the house, not a trace of colour 
on her face, and unable to speak. I made haste 
to blunder out my reassurances, and to tell her 
how well all was going. Then, by degrees her 
colour returned, and, in her own sweet, gracious 
way, she said a few words of most unnecessary 
gratitude. Then she took me into the drawing- 
room, but she could only stay with me a few 
moments. Of course we talked of you, and only 
of you, except that, in a few words, she de- 
scribed to me her father's state, and told me 
that he could not,]as yet, bear her for more than 
a few minutes at a time out of his sight." 

" A symptom that would not be peculiar to 
him," grumbled Lionel. " Only that I am forced 
to bear her out of sight and hearing and reach 
from week's end to week's end." 
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" Well, well, your time is to come. You are 
not yet fiiUy come into your property." 

" My dear Newnham, if ever you get engaged, 
marry at once, out of hand ; this neither-one- 
thing-nor-the-other phase is a miserable mistake. 
You, you lucky fellow, will be able to follow my 
advice." 

" Miss Dalton told me to tell you, only I had 
not come to that part of my story yet, that she 
is sparing herself all she can, taking all the care 
of herself she can, for your sake, that she may 
be able to nurse you as soon as you are well 
enough to go down." 

" But that few minutes wasn't all you saw of 
her?" 

" I am coming to that. She learnt how long 
I had to stay — she wouldn't hear of my going 
to the inn to dine — she left me in charge of my 
little fairy-queen, Rosie, and of Nancy, promis- 
ing to see me again before I went. There was no 
air of disorder or discomfort about the house, 
though the master keeps his bed, and the mis- 
tress is, I should think, from what I hear, dying 
— a little desolateness — ^no flowers in the draw- 
ing-room — that was all. Miss Dalton is, I should 
say, a good housekeeper, for one so young : an 
admirable quality in a woman, in my eyes, 
^ough one, perhaps, you have not yet learned 
to appreciate. By-and-by, just as I had finished 
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my dinner, at which Rosie presided most pretti- 
ly; she grows very like her sister; I saw Miss 
Dalton in the garden ; picking flowers. By the 
care with which she selected them, I knew 
they were for yon. Thinking that, probably, 
these might be almost her only other leisure 
moments, I joined her in the garden. She had 
a good many more questions to ask me about 
you. I gave you a good character for patience, 
perhaps a better character than you deserve, 
because, seeing the impossibility of her being 
with you, I didn't wish, needlessly, to distress 
her. Then a servant came to call her to her fa- 
ther : it was near my time for starting, so I 
wished her good-bye. She charged me with 
the flowers. That was about all. It seems 
little in the telling, but you know how to fill 
it up." 

Lionel lay silent, his face in his roses. 

" Yes," Mr. Newnham said, as if speaking to 
himself. " She is a good deal changed. It is 
a girl's face no longer. It is a woman's." 

"It is grievous that such a sweet girlhood 
should end so soon. How would it have been, 
I wonder, if she had been my wife before this 
trouble of her father's came." 

" It isn't, you selfish fellow, the trouble of her 
father's helpless illness that has chiefly changed 
her. It is you who are chiefly responsible for that 
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change. Anxiety about you; the having to 
leave you." A pause — then, "To-day, as 
always, Beverley," Mr. Newnham went on, *'but 
perhaps a little more than always, as care and 
wear has made her face more spiritual, it was 
the goodness of Miss Dalton's face that, even 
more than its beauty and sweetness, impressed 
me. It is not so much what she says and does, 
but something of herself that breathes through 

all she says and does, that -" An impatient 

movement of Lionel's checked him. '* Forgive 
my presumption in speaking of her, and don't 
be angry with me, old fellow. I didn't mean 
to presume to praise her to you : I only meant 
what I said to be a prelude to something else 
I wanted to say. I wanted to say how poor a 
thing a man's love, at the Very best, always seems 
to me, offered to such a woman, and to offer to 
such a woman any but one's all, one's very best 

There I I'm bungling ! I don't know how 

to say what I want to say^ I never can do a 
piece of circumlocution." 

Lionel was leaning up on his elbow, with 
roused attention. 

"I wish you wouldn't try circumlocution. 
Speak out plainly, for heaven's sake !" 

" I'm positively afraid to ! but I will. This is 
it, then. I've been jealous for Miss Dalton. I've 
had a doubt in my heart whether you had been 
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always true to her. Don't excite yourself; your 
simple word is enough to convince me, and, I 
know, I've no right to ask even that, I don't ask 
it. It can hardly be a secret from you that, 
before I knew what was happening to me, al- 
most, and, of course, before I knew anything of 
her attachment to you, I had learnt to love 
Miss Dalton." 

" There may be ways — ^there, doubtless, are 
ways in which you are more worthy of my 
Viola than I am, Newnham ; but, at least, you 
could not be more true to her. There is but one 
woman in the world for me, that woman Viola 
Dalton. I have never, in any fashion, loved 
another woman — ^neither mother, for I never 
knew her, sister, nor friend." 

Lionel said this with an air of simple and no- 
ble earnestness there was no doubting. 

" I have done. That is enough for me, more 
than enough, even if there were a thousand 
tilings, a thousand times more difficult to 
accoimt for. Thank you for your forbearance, 
and forgive my intermeddling." 

'* That is all very well from your side 1 But 
this is not enough for me, Newnham. Tell me 
what has made it possible for yon to suspect 
me?" 

Mr. Newnham spoke of the bit of needle-work, 
the sign of a late feminine presence, which he 
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had seen on Lionel's table on the first night of 
his illness. 

" It must have been Miss Lockyear's.*' 

" Surely not I She could not that afternoon 
have been here ; not yet knowing of your ill- 
ness." 

Lionel looked perplexed ; then, with some dif- 
ficulty, he remembered ; made out clearly at last, 
that first afternoon of his iUness. Caspian's com- 
ing with a message firom his step-mother, finding 
him suffering, insisting on staying with him. He 
explained to Mr. Newnham so far. Then he 
flushed up with annoyance, as for the first time 
he recalled the fact that Caspian had remained 
hidden in the inner-room during all the time 
Viola had been with him. For Caspian's sake 
he said nothing about this. 

" Poor Caspian I She has been very good to 
me !" he presently remarked, more in answer to, 
and in endeavour to suppress, his sense of angry 
repugnance at this recollection, than from any 
wish to express gratitude. 

" Miss Lockyear is not, I have a notion, a per- 
son towards whom it is safe to feel pity or grati- 
tude," Mr. Newnham said gravely. " I don't pride 
myself upon much insight into character, but 
I have, at times, an instinctive recoil of distrust 
from Miss Lockyear ; even while I admire her. 
She conquers the feeling after the first moment, 
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the feeling of repugnance, I mean; the admira- 
tion remains and increases, but the repugnance, 
nevertheless, returns again." 

"Poor girl, what wonder if she tries her 
powers of fascination upon you ? If some good 
man, and true, would but love and marry Cas- 
pian, it would be, indeed, a good thing, not 
only for her, but for all her friends. I am not 
thinking of you, Newnham; I'm not sure enough 
about her to think her worthy of you." 

"I entirely exonerate Miss Lockyear from 
making any trial of her fascinations upon me 
as an individual, in a certain way she tries to 
win every one who crosses her path ; but for me 
personally, if she has any feeling other than in- 
difference, it is, I fancy, dislike." 

" As I have said before, I don't understand 
her. She has been very good to me, and I don't 
see what selfish object she can have, what re- 
ward she can look for for her kindness. I hope 
very soon now not to be so helpless in any kind 
hands ; meanwhile I think I have nothing with 
which to reproach myself. I mean, of course, in 
the direction of wrong done, in word, or thought, 
to Miss Dalton." 

"This has not been a progressing day for 
you. You have had too much excitement." 

" No, I don't feel so well to-night. I must put 
my flowers in water. Then I shall go to bed." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CONFLICT. 

LIONEL had a short relapse. Before he was 
strong enough to go down to Orchardleigh 
Mrs. Dalton had died and been buried, and Mr. 
Dalton had progressed some way towards the 
partial recovery that was all which could be ex- 
pected for him. 

He had known nothing of his wife's death till 
she had been some days buried. The physician 
had judged the concealment necessary. 

When Viola and Lionel, at last, met again, she 
felt as if the experiences of half a life time sep- 
arated this meeting from their parting. Even 
the practical difficulties of her life had been 
great ; and yet they had been as nothing com- 
pared with the mental and spiritual difficulties. 
Feeling herself again in the beloved arms, the 
first thing she could do, the only thing she 
could at first do, to show her happiness, was to 
cry in them, fi:om mere weakness ; from glad- 
ness, she said, 

" My poor, poor darling I it is indeed time I 
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came down, not to be cared for by yon, bnt to 
take care of yon. My poor, poor darling 1" He 
rocked her in bis folded arms, sitting by her on 
one of the old-fashioned couches of the familiarly 
sAveet, rose-scented, vine-clad oriel-windowed 
drawing-room, tenderly compassionate of the thin 
worn face and form, as a mother of her sick 
child's. 

" Has nobody thought for you? Has nobody 
cared for you?" he asked, indignantly. " How 
could they let you wear yourself to this ?" 

" Dear Lionel, how could it be helped ?" she 
asked, as she wiped her eyes, at last, pushed 
back her tumbled hair, and smiled up at him. 

" If it couldn't be helped in the past, it shall 
be helped in the future. It could not be helped 
as I did not help it. Neither you, nor anybody 
is to blame. I have only myself to blame. But 
here you are looking like your own ghost, like 
a disembodied spirit, like anything most sweet 
and sad, and saintly. Not a bit like a girl of 
nineteen, who should be in the full bloom of 
youth and beauty 1 Your dear eyes have quite 
lost that expression of perfect ease and peace 
that used to be so delicious in them." 

" It will come back again. Everything will 
be easy — ^will be nothing, now that you are well. 
It was that most of all that wore me — ^the being 
away from you while you were ill." 
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" Of course. What could be more unnatural? 
You inalienably mine — I yours, to the heart's 
core ; and yet, I to lie at the point of death, and 
know no comfort of your dear presence .'^ 

" Lionel I" He did not, at first, understand 
the curdling pallor of her cheek as she lifted her 
face from his breast, nor the horror of her dilat- 
ed eyes. " Lying at the point of death I You 1 
And they never told me of danger 1 Said al- 
ways you were doing well. How wicked, how 
inconceivably wicked I If I had lost you — ^^ and 
she clutched his arm convulsively — "could I 
have helped cursing them ? And I thought him 
so good and so true; and Aunt Emma — I trusted 
her. Did they send me lies^ cruel lies, twice a 
day, then ? And I blessed them for it I" 

"Hush, hush, my darling I*' Lionel was, in 
his turn, startled by her excitement. " Possibly 
I exaggerate my past danger. Newnham is 
good and true, if ever a man ^ was. Any mes- 
sages he sent you were true messages, depend 
upon it, Viola. No doubt I exaggerate my 
danger, wishing for the full measure of your 
sympathy." 

" But, Lionel, that would be cruel I I know 
you would not be cruel. You believed what you 
said — ^that you had been lying at the point of 
death — or you would never have said, it. Either 
it is true, and I have been deceived ; or it is not 
true, and you have been deceived." 
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" A little exaggeration, possibly, on more sides 
than one. Possibly the serious nature of my 
illness has been a little exaggerated to me, and 
I a little farther exaggerated it, for dramatic 
effect, in speaking to you." 

" You would not do that, Lionel ; and who 
would have exaggerated to you the nature of 
your illness, and why 1" 

"You are pertinacious on this point, my 
child. If my illness has been spoken of to me 
in an exaggerated manner, it must have been 
by Caspian Lockyear. You know her well 
enough to know that truth, and nothing but 
truth, it is useless to expect from her, whatever 
her intentions may be." 

Lionel had never before seen such a gleam in 
Viola's sweet eyes as lighted them now. He 
began to think Viola a good deal changed in 
temper. 

** Tell me, Lionel," she said ; " it is important 
to me to know. I have been thankiQg her and 
blessing her for her care of you, and beginning 
almost to love her, though I do not pretend to 
say it was not bitter pain that she should have 
my place beside you. Tell me, Lionel, does 
Caspian make, to you, the very worst of your 
illness, as, to me, she has made the very lightest, 
in order that it should seem to you the harder 
the more difficult to imderstand, that I could 
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let any duty keep me from you at such a timet 
Does she, do you think, do this f ' 

" Is my gentle Viola developing intoajealoT» 
woman?" 

" Won't you answer my question^ Lionel! K 
you think it only the question of a jealous 
woman, don't answer it, Lionel. It won't de- 
serve to be answered." 

"Has Newnham spoken to you of Caspian 
Lockyear ?" 

"Mr. Newnham has not, that I remember, 
named her to me. Do I do her injustice, then, 
Lionel?" 

" My darling, I hardly know. My judgment 
of her is now, perhaps, warped by the remem- 
brance of tireless service, that, as far as one 
can see, could not be other than disinterested. 
Your suspicion may be correct, or it may do her 
the greatest injustice. That she has spoken to 
me as if my illness had been not only serious, 
but dangerous to life, I am sure ; but her own 
anxieties may have exaggerated my danger. I 
hope she has now ceased to have much part in 
my life. I should be glad to think she would 
never cross my path again, for she perplexes 
me intolerably. Whether, in the weakness of 
my flattered man's vanity, finding her always so 
willing to devote herself to me, so submissive to 
me, and so grateful for any dry crumb of kind- 
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ness from me, I am too lenient in judgment of 
her; or whether, on the contrary, owing to some 
instinctive antagonism, I am always harsh to- 
wards her, and inclined to judge her uncharitably, 
I have feiled to discover. I know this, how- 
ever, that I cannot like her ; that were there no 
Viola for me in the world, I should never love 
her I" 

" You have discussed that question with your- 
self then, Lionel !" 

" It is a question to be decided by instincts, 
without discussion.'^ 

She put her head upon his shoulder again, 
and presently breathed out, very softly, 

^ Oh ! Lionel, what rest it is to be near you !" 

^And it must be lasting rest," he said, de- 
cidedly. " Our probation must end now. We 
have suflfered enough. I am not talking wildly. 
No need to look frightened, my darling. I have 
a strong, irresistible reason why what I say must 
be, should be : great glad news that I would not 
write to you." 

She drooped her head a little more, and 
pressed her face closer against him, so that he 
could not see it, and he fancied she shuddered 
a little. He waited a moment, expecting some 
question or exclamation ; then he said, a little 
impatiently, 

" Well, Viola, you don't ask me about my 
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great news. I expected you to be one glow of 
impatience." 

*' I feel too tired, and, while I am so close to 
you, too happy, to be impatient. So happy that, 
somehow, it doesn't seem to me likely anything 
better than this is coming. Anything better 
than — 

* After long grief and pain, 
To find the arms of my trae love 
Round me once again !* 

What better can come ?" she asked. 

" But I am impatient of everything, till I get 
you entirely into my own keeping, to have you 
and hold you 1 It is not right that you should, 
on the very threshold of Ufe, be worn, body and 
mind, as I find you now; not in doing what only 
you can do, but in doing what another could 
do! Your life now ought to be mine, all for 
me. 

" But, Lionel, you don't seem to understand 
how, always, all myself, and all my Ufe is yours, 
and for you. All I do is done for you. I mean 
that when I try, in anything, no matter in what, 
to do my best, it is never without thought that 
I am doing it for you, hope of being less un- 
worthy of you." 

"Bless you, my darling! I believe that. 
Don't think I'm speaking in any blame of the 
past, still less in any blame of you ; but I must 
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have the ftiture diflTerent. And now shall I tell 
you my great news ?" 

" I am afraid to hear it." 

" Afraid 1 — ^my courageous Viola, to whom 
fear used to seem almost an unknown thing 1" 

"I don't know, Lionel, how it is, but my 
heart seems sinking out of me in dread that 
you are going to ask me to do something that 
it isn't possible for me to do. But this is fool- 
ishness and cowardice. Fm not going to give 
way to it. Tell me, Lionel, this good news." 

He noticed that she trembled in his arms ; he 
clasped her closer, but his voice was stern as he 
asked — 

" Do you think you ought to feel that any- 
thing I should ask you to do would be impos- 
sible ?" 

She did not speak directly, and he remamed 
silent. The tone of his voice had increased 
that involuntary quiver. She looked up into 
his face ; his eyes were gloomy, and there was 
a fold of stern displeasure on his forehead. 

"Ohl please, Lionel," she said, with the 
softest sweet pleading of tender eyes and voice, 
" be a little indulgent with me. If I am not as 
good and as brave as I ought to be, he patient 
with me. Fm so tired — so tired 1 If you look 
at me like that, I shall just want to lie down 
and die." 

aa2 
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" But we can't lie down and die directly we 
feel a little too tired to like to fece a difficulty ; 
nor, Viola, can I look at you otherwise than as 
I feel. If you disappoint me, how can I look 
otherwise than disappointed?" 

At this she burst into such passionate weep- 
ing as, since she had been a mere child, Lionel 
had never seen her give way to. 

" Nor do I think I can, could, shall, or should, 
even if a little disappointed, ever feel towards 
you otherwise than most tenderly, most loving- 
ly," he hastened to add. ** Darling, my own 
dear love, don't cry like that — don't. It goes 
to my heart. Why, Viola, one would think it 
was a very sorrowfiil thing jto see me again. 
More tears than I remember you to have shed 
in all the time I have known you have welcomed 
me. 

She presently cleared up again, and looking 
into his face, her own " clear-shining afker rain," 
she said, 

"You were right, Lionel — quite right. I 
ought not to feel that anything you could ask 
me to do should be impossible for me to do. 
You were quite right to be disappointed with 
me when you thought I did feel so ; but I don't, 
Lionel. I love you with such trust, Lionel — 
such trust — I belong to you so entirely, with 
every thought of my brain, and every wish of 
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my heart, that I don't thmk it possible I could 
contend with you, ever displease you by not 
submitting to you. Just as, weak and tired as 
I am, it is delicious rest to lean against you, 
head and heart, as I am doing, so it is deHcious 
rest to feel that I can lean my soul against you 
— ^throw myself on you entirely — ^leave myself 
in your hands. You shall be my conscience, 
for I love you with faith. When you know 
everything-when you have had time to think, 
you shall decide everything. I hope, Lionel, I 
am not so unworthy of you as to leave things 
so from mere weakness. I trust it is out of the 
strength of my trust in you. I feel as if the 
touch of the wind, and the sight of the shining 
out-door world, would do us both good, Lionel. 
Shall we go into the garden I Will you teU 
me your good news there ?" 

" Come, then." 

In going along the terrace-walk they passed 
the study window. They both looked in. Viola 
stopped to speak. Mr. Dalton gave them the 
very ghost of a smile, looking up as their sha- 
dows crossed him. He was sitting in his fami- 
liar place, stooping over a paper-strewn table, 
knowing he had no power to work, yet unable 
to refrain from turning over his beloved manu- 
scripts. Viola sighed heavily as she turned 
away. 
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** Isn't it sad to see him, Lionel, looking so 
sad, so wan, so helpless, so old ? He tmll sit 
there doing that, and it is so bad for him — at 
least, the doctor says so. Yesterday I tried to 
persuade him to let me sort and arrange it all, 
and put it away, and lock it up till he was well. 
*As you like, my dear; if you please; I ought 
to do as you wish,' he said, so patiently. He 
watched me, with eyes I could not bear to 
meet, they were so hopelessly sad, till, sudden- 
ly, he clutched a handful of his manuscript, and 
bent his dear poor head down upon his arms, 
and cried like a child." 

Viola, looking up to Lionel with a wan, tear- 
bedewed face, did not find all the sympathy 
she longed for in his face ; it seemed to her hard 
and set, as, indeed, it was ; he was trying to 
harden his heart. They talked for some time 
of Mr. Dalton, Lionel suggesting all sorts of 
things to be done for him, and with him, that 
did not imply the sacrificing of Viola to him ; 
and poor Viola was forced to meet each scheme 
of Lionel's by the statement of reasons that 
made its execution impossible, and to see 
Lionel's face (which still told plainly of past 
illness and lingering weakness^ grow haggard 
with a sort of pained displeasure. Then came 
a pause ; and then, in a joyless tone, Lionel told 
his long-delayed news. 
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Through the influence of an old friend of his 
father's, quite recently come home from abroad^ 
and having at once hunted out Lionel, he had 
the offer of a foreign appointment, which implied 
lucrative and honourable employment in a cli- 
mate that would conduce, his physician told 
him, to the complete re-establishment of his 
health. 

" If I go, I must go at once — that is to say, I 
must start in six weeks or a month,, and I must 
pledge myself to retain my post for,, at least,, 
five years, if I fill it satisfactorily." 

Viola suddenly sat down on a garden-bench 
near which she found herself. She looked 
straight before her, with eyes that saw nothing. 
Her life seemed to have come to a pause. 

"So you see, Viola," Lionel added, as he seat- 
ed himself by her (his face was stem rather than 
tender, and so was his voice), " between what 
alternatives you have to choose. You must be 
be my wife now, at once, before six weeks have 
passed, or we must wait for the chances of five 
years, or I must give up this appointment. Of 
course there is one other possibility — that before 
five years have passed you may be able to join 
me ; but this possibility hinges on an event you 
would not like to contemplate, and I should not 
like you to contemplate." 

Viola did not speak. 
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Lionel told her more particulars about th& 
nature of the appointment — the after advan- 
tages that would result from having filled it ; 
he also, almost without his will, allowed to ooze 
out the &ct that Dr. Mason had epoken very 
earnestly of the benefit to his health of spend- 
ing the next one or two winters in such a cli- 
mate aa that of Cejfonia. 

" You must go I That at least is certain T' 
Tiola Haid, BpeakiDg at last ; but she said that 
and no more. 

Lionel's voice told her much of the straggle 
going on in him ; to have his will resisted bj 
circumstances which his conscience would not 
allow him to dominate, seemed to chafe him to 
the core. It was not Viola with whom he had 
to contend, and yet it was Viola. He knew she 
would not go back from her word ; he knew 
that if he insisted she would marry him — go 
away with him ; but he knew also that, if he so 
insisted, he could never again be for her what 
he had been — that the image of her father, poor, 
lonely, helpless, would be between her and hap- 
piness. He knew how she loved her father, how 
she had dung to him, how each year of her 
growth had made them more to each other. 
He thouf^t of all this, and he almost resented 
Viola's tnut, which laid on him the heavy burthen 
f thought of Caspian in Viola's 
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place, taking all on herself, sparing him, sinning 
for him if need were, passionately setting all 
things under his feet, flashed across his mind. 

After a long silence he looked at Viola's 
white, set out-looking face and asked, in a voice 
so harsh that its harshness struck his own ear — 

" Have you nothing to say to me, Viola ? No 
comfort to give me?" 

She looked into his face, and, with a wan 
smile, repeated his own words — 

" Have you nothing to say to me, Lionel ? No 
comfort to give me f 

" You can jest 1" 

" Oh ! Lionel " — there was a sob in her voice 
— "you kill me if you look and speak like that? 
The real pang of parting is to feel that I cause 
you pain and anger." 

" Tell me quickly how you decide." 

" I do not decide. Did I not say that I trust 
you so that I lay myself in your hands. I meant 
it when I said it. I mean it now." 

" I know what you mean," he spoke bitterly. 
" You trust me to decide your way." 

"How can there be a *my way,' Lionel?" 
And her voice was full of despair. " Am I not, 
any way, an equal sufferer with you ?" 

Another long silence ; then Lionel said, in a 
suppressed sort of voice, 
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" I don't see that, at present, you can leave 
your father." 

She bent down and kissed his hand, while a 
sharp pang went through her heart. 

" Oh ! the comfort of loving where one can 
trust — of loving a good man. God will bless 
you, Lionel, for this. He will keep us through 
the pain and the parting, and bring us out be- 
yond to a happy time." 

She looked up at him with a worshipful agony 
in her face. But he answered sternly, 

" God's blessings, I fancy, Viola, follow along, 
and fall upon a course of wise action, I have 
not been wise. A year and a half ago I should 
have insisted upon taking ftdl possession of you, 
snatching you away from all other claims and 
influences, so that now there could be no 
question of your duty." 

He fell into a regretful, half resentful, moody 
sort of meditation. 

" Lionel, will you break my heart? You seem 
displeased with me, hurt, pained, disappointed. 
Can I bear this pain added to all other pain. 
Surely you do not think the other pain is all 
yours, Lionel I" 

" Yours is a slight share of it, Viola. Women 
are bom patient and dutiful. You know no- 
thing of the surging rebelUous passion, the " 

Lookiiig into her fiice, he was touched by its 
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passion of love and pain. He went on in a dif- 
ferent tone — " But, Viola, be comforted. I am 
not so unreasonable as to resent against you 
the faults and follies of circumstance. You are 
a blameless angel — perhaps, for the loving of a 
man like me, too blameless." 

" You can't deceive me, Lionel. There is still 
something against me in your eyes and voice. 
Oh I Lionel, if I am to look forward to living out 
these long five years, we must be one in spirit. 
Speak to me I Speak out your heart. Don't 
keep a hidden, smouldering displeasure in it, I 
beg — I beg — I beg !" 

" It is just possible, Viola — I don't know that 
it is so — I only say it is just possible, that that 
impossible perfection, my ideal woman, having 
loved me with her growing growth and strength- 
ening strength, being so entirely mine in heart 
and soul, would not, at such a crisis, have been 
able to feel differently from what she would 
have felt had she been already my wife. There 
would have been for her, perhaps, no struggle, 
no choice ; just one road to traverse — ^the one I 
went. This is not so with you. There is no 
blame to you. You are entirely good." 

" And yet if the other way had been my way 
you would have loved me better." 

" Loved you better ! I could not." And he 
grasped her to him passionately. "I believe, 
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Viola, you have made me act beyond myself. I 
am selfish ; you have made me act unselfiishly. 
There is danger I shall tumble into a re-action." 

Before they had finished this long, painfiil 
talk, Viola said, with momentary brightness — 

" Do you know how I have planned the fiiture I 
Bosie Avill, more and more, take my place with 
papa, and, by-and-by, Rosie will marry Mr. 
Newnham, and papa will live with them T* 

" And when no one else wants you, you will 
come to me." 

*• Long, long before that, I trust, Lionel." 

After this, in all their intercourse, through that 
exquisite September, Lionel treated Viola with 
a peculiar tenderness : a tenderness that was al- 
most solemn, that made her heart ache with wist- 
ful gratitude and yearning ; a tenderness, how- 
ever, that often seemed rather the tolerant griev- 
ing tenderness one would show to a much be- 
loved and much erring child, than the tenderness 
of approving and satisfied love. 

That year's September was the September to 
remember as the September of Septembers. The 
pathos of its beauty suited the parting mood of 
these young lovers. 

Its white moonlit nights, whose mists enfolded 
the earth in wonderful draperies, changed to 
quiet grey dawns of heaviest dews, which bright- 
ened to ^MPM^'^'I^*'*^ brightness, for whose 
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radiance " brightness " seems no fit word. Days 
in whose radiant atmosphere every sight and 
every sound was defined to an unreal-seeming 
distinctness. Every leaf and branch shadow, 
every tuft of lichen, every fruit in the orchard 
seemed to stand out with a vividness more than 
life-like. The near and distant sportsman's gun 
in the field of stubble, the barking of a dog or 
crowing of a cock in the farms about, the dip- 
cKp of the garden shears trimming the borders, 
the sweep of the scythe through the rich latter- 
math, all had a startling sharp distinctness, and 
yet seemed to sound out of a dream — the dream 
that the earth was standing still to dream before 
its beauty was touched to decay, and its mellow- 
ness to rottenness. 

And these days declined to no disturbingly 
gorgeous sunsettings, but ripened in the west- 
ern sky to the ripest wheaten tints. In spite 
of the n^ brightness and startUng clearness 
of definition of those days, there always seemed 
to be a slight, impalpable, consecrating veil 
drawn across the horizon, veiling the distant 
wood, or hill, or plain; giving to all distant 
things a spiritual pallor. 

The thought of their parting was never ab- 
sent from the minds of either Lionel or Viola. 
It lay around them, shutting them in with their 
few bright days, making a pale mystery of the 
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horizon. Lionel had respected Viola's unspoken 
wish that Mr. Dalton should not yet know the 
sacrifice made for him ; indeed, of his own choice, 
when intercom"se with the gentle, patient, help- 
less man had softened and subdued his mood, he 
would have spared him the infliction of need- 
less pain. 

Viola would often say— quite suddenly — ^from 
the midst of silence, or of talk about other 
things— some such words as— 

*' We carit be parted, we love each other so — 
so close — " and, often, a sob would interrupt her 
sentence, and she would only repeat — "Wecan'< 
be parted." Adding, perhaps, " I feel that I go 
with you, and that you stay with me — ^parting 
is not possible 1" 

Lionel was conscious of a certain wistful timi- 
dity in Viola's way of watching him, that was 
new ; that touched him to the core. Was she 
watching against signs of his displeasure ? 

He chafed and rebelled inwardly; though not 
to pain her, he had left off doing so outwardly. 
She felt this in his occasional irritabilitity of 
manner. She saw it in the heavy gloom that 
often obscured his face. 

Things were not with them as they used to be. 
They were now, neither the girl and boy, 
with all things in common, no cares and no joys, 
save such as they could share, such as seemed 
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to each of them of equal importance ; nor were 
they yet, what Lionel was always now feeling 
they should now have been, the man and wo- 
man, who, as husband and wife, went beyond 
having all things in common, being so one that 
all interests were not only undivided but in- 
divisible. 

And when the parting came it was not only 
a parting of unutterable sadness, but there was 
bitterness in its pain, on Lionel's part, at least, 
bitterness and a sort of resentment. 

October had been passed by Lionel partly in 
town, in necessary preparations, partly at Or- 
chardleigh. They parted at Orchardleigh, early 
in November. 

The clinging clammy chills of the time seemed 
to enter into Viola, penetrating to her nerves 
and marrow. She got physically chilled on the 
morning she watched Lionel ride away. For 
some days she was ill, and thought she should 
never be warm or well again ; almost, for the 
time, felt as if she would not care to be warm or 
well again. It was not till Lionel had been 
several days gone that Mr. Dalton's questions 
forced from her all the truth. He looked fixedly 
in her face when she told him, speaking with 
what appearance of cheerfulness she could com- 
mand, where Lionel was gone, and for how 
long. Then he asked her. 
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" Didn't he urge you to marry him, and go 
with him ?" 

"Could he ask me to leave you, papa? My 
poor, poor papa I" 

She bowed her head down on to his hand, 
and her sobs would have their way. But she 
was soon roused by her father's exceeding bitter 
cry. 

"I would I were dead, my daughter! My 
girl, I would 1 had died before I had spoiled 
your life !" 

After that there was no more giving way for 
Viola, no relaxation from continual effort to 
keep a cheerftil face. To have let Lionel go 
forth alone, and then so ill to bear her portion 
of the trial as to wring from her fether that 
exceeding bitter cry, was, indeed, to make a 
sorry use of life. Viola now felt that girlhood 
was left behind, done with, and the burden of 
life well pressed down upon her shoulders. At 
this time she was barely nineteen. 
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